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HE importance of military education to the building up of 
TT our army has been recognized in this country from the 
early days of the American Revolution. Each war in 
which we have been engaged since has but emphasized the fact. 
So early as 1776, when, after the first burst of enthusiasm had sub- 
sided, and the volunteers were betaking themselves homeward, 
it was attempted to organize the army upon a Continental as 
distinguished from a State basis. General Washington urged 
upon Congress the absolute necessity of having none other than 
gentlemen appointed as commissioned officers. He insisted that 
this was required for the generation and maintenance of a pape 
military spirit and discipline. 

That was preéminently a time for action. Little attention 
could be given in face of the enemy to the evolution of military 
or other theories. Yet so profoundly impressed were Congress 
with the importance of elevating the tone of the officers that 
October 1, 1776, a committee of five of its members was ap- 
pointed to bring in a plan of a Military Academy for the army. 
No more onerous task could have been imposed, nor more hope- 
less one if it were really expected that practically useful results 
could follow from the labors of this committee. It is not known 
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that any plan was ever reported; but it is established that, in 
June, 1777, a regiment was authorized to serve the purpose of a 
Military Academy ; the subalterns, when off duty, were to attend 
a mathematical school, a stoppage of one day’s pay per month 
was made from the pay of all the officers of the regiment for the 
purchase of a suitable military library, while the companies, as 
occasion required, were drafted into the army at large. 

It is reasonable to suppose that such a military school, at such 
a time, was of little utility. But the fact that it was organized 
was significant of the conviction created in the public mind by 
the incidents of the war as to the importance of military educa- 
tion to the successful soldier. Upon none did the burden of our 
deficiencies in this regard more heavily weigh than upon the 
Commander. in-chief, Knox, Pickering, and others of his confi- 
dential advisers. And, although the time was not propitious, 
the seeds of experience fell on good ground to bear fruit many 
foid in happier times and in future generations. 

The dream of perpetual peace with which we pleased our 
fancy, and which led to the disbanding the army at the close of the 
Revolution was soon rudely dispelled by a threatened war with 
Great Britain which it is supposed that Jay’s treaty (1794) alone 
averted. We were in no way prepared for war. The coast was 
defenseless. We had no navy. No pretence was made to 
acquire military knowledge except by fighting Indians. The art 
and science of war was nowhere studied in the country. Our 
people—the soldiers of the Revolution—poor and immersed in 
the business affairs of life, were growing old, and fast forgetting 
the military lessons of former days. 

It was at this juncture that Congress, following the recom- 
mendation of President Washington, revived, by Act approved 
May 9, 1794, the plan of a Military Academy forthe army. The 
Corps of Artillerists and Engineers raised under that act had 16 
companies, two cadets to each company, who were pupils to be 
instructed in the military art at the expense of Government. 
Under favorable auspices such a school might have had some 
slight success. Unfortunately, however, no native Americans 
were competent—through lack of technical knowledge—to com- 
mand this corps and make it what it was hoped it would become, 
a corps of scientific artillerists and engineers. The result was 
that certain Frenchmen, who possessed the qualifications which 
our native officers lacked, were placed in command of this corps 
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as well as given the principal stations therein. The further 
result, as might have been anticipated, was unhappy, due to in- 
compatibility of temper between the elements of the corps ; and, 
what was still more distressing, when war with France was threat- 
ened, in 1798, the loyalty of these Frenchmen became a subject 
of suspicion. The President did not trust them. To sum up in 
one word, the plan of a Military Academy for the army signally 
failed. This, although a regiment of artillerists and engineers, in 
addition to the corps, as well as instructors versed in the arts and 
sciences, to teach all cadets, had, in 1798, been authorized by 
Congress. We look at this matter now with the light of a cen- 
tury’s experience; and the only wonder is that any one should 
ever have deemed such a plan of military education at all prac- 
ticable for aught beyond the merest rudiments. Yet in this as 
in other things our worthy ancestors proceeded according to their 
best lights. 

Fortunately, the French war-cloud rolled by. A new political 
party came into power March 4, 1801. One of its first acts was 
to reduce the army and remodel its organization. And, although 
the Jeffersonian idea was to reduce the army to the lowest limit of 
safety, in doing this some, at least, of the painful military lessons 
we already had learned were not forgotten. One of these was that 
theretofore, due to our ignorance, we had been compelled to rely 
for all scientific military knowledge upon foreigners. This was 
not only humiliating to national pride but suicidal from the 
standpoint of national policy. Down to 1798 we had bodily 
thrown ourselves into the arms of Frenchmen, and, when we 
could no longer trust them, the Secretary of War could only sug- 
gest that we seek other instructors at the courts of Austria or 
Prussia. Nor did the trouble end with the matter of instructing 
cadets. Further than that, we had been compelled to entrust 
the construction of the few squalid forts with which from 1794 to 
1798 we had at very considerable expense dotted our sea-board, to 
French engineers, real or pretended. Yet France was the enemy 
we were preparing to fight in 1798. Thus by this policy of de- 
pending on foreigners for military knowledge, had we turned our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the enemy. This circum- 
stance made a deep and lasting impression in the public mind. 
When war was averted, it was realized that, though we had not 
been precipitated into it, yet, through our self-imposed blindness, 
we had been brought to the edge of the abyss. 
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In Jefferson’s reorganization of the army it was attempted to 
provide against this difficulty. French officers and influence in 
so far as practicable were eliminated. The engineers were or- 
ganized into a separate corps and constituted a Military Academy 
to be located at West Point. The pupils available for instruction 
were forty from the artillery and ten from the engineers. The 
advantages of the new system over the old were immense and 
were soon felt. The school, by law, was stationary, and no longer 
of an itinerary character ; but the capital point was that it was 
part and parcel of the engineer corps, the officers of which were 
selected from among the best educated Anierican gentlemen of a 
military turn of mind that the country afforded. And, although 
the study of French was early introduced, and teachers for the 
pupils sought for regardless of nationality and having regard to 
’ fitness alone, still, under the new order of things, this foreign el- 

ement was wholly subordinated to the dominating native influ- 
ence of the officers of the corps. Foreign influence ceased to 
govern and became the hand-maid of the service. 

From that time the Military Academy grew steadily in im- 
portance. In 1866 the superintendent was made appointable 
from any arm of the service, thus taking the institution from the 
supervision directly of the engineers, but no other fundamental 
change has been made in the organization of the Academy itself, 
although there have been many changes effected for the better- 
ment of its administration and in the method of appointing 
cadets. 

For several years the Academy eked out a modest existence in 
its highland home. Like all other parts of the army under Mr. 
Jefferson it was treated with parsimony. Nevertheless the Acad- 
emy unobtrusively did good work by disseminating throughout 
the army, however sparsely, military knowledge based upon cor- 
rect scientific principles. For many years West Point was the 
only scientific school in the country. In the War of 1812 its work 
did not on the surface show for what it was worth. Its graduates, 
almost without exception, performed service in subordinate grades. 
There, however, they did most creditably, as still in subordinate 
positions almost exclusively they continued to do for many years 
after. 

It is difficult to speak of the War of 1812 with patience or even 
fairness. The desire of the party in power to economize was nat- 
ural, and, within limits, laudable. But the result was that the 
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war was precipitated upon an unprepared nation. Our poverty- 
stricken military establishment was characterized not by system 
but by want of it. What had been saved in money was now paid 
in blood, The capture and sacking of the Capitol by a mere free- 
booting expedition was a natural consequence of the neglect to 
develop and put in order the military resources of the country. 

In the minds of no two patriots did the lessons of this war 
make greater impression than in those of James Monroe and John 
C. Calhoun. They both put their souls into the contest, both 
were in the confidence of the administration, and both knew the 
real import of the military lessons taught by that war in loss of 
precious lives, in treasure and in national honor. These facts 
had an important bearing upon the then future of the Military 
Academy. From his position as head of the Cabinet, Monroe 
never ceased his efforts from the moment peace was declared to 
place the country in a secure position of defense. As a result, 
before Mr. Madison retired, there had been determined upon a 
systematic plan, based on scientific principles, for sea-coast forti- 
fications and also the building a navy. The elevation of Mr. 
Monroe to the presidency March 4, 1817, was, from this point of 
view a most felicitous circumstance, nor, perhaps, could any- 
where have been found so able a coadjutor in this great labor of 
national regeneration as his Secretary of War, Mr. Calhoun, 
whose mighty mind had not at that time become clouded by those 
political theories which later tinged it with a sombre hue. He 
was then young, active, zealous, giving all his thoughts to his 
country. Together he and Monroe worked for eight years at the 
great problem of national defense, and they turned it over to 
their successors, in 1825,in such finished condition as to plan and 
such stage of progress in execution, that thereafter nothing re- 
mained but to follow in the path they had marked out. This 
with greater or less deviation has been done by every administra- 
tion since. It must be by every administration in the future, 
for, by it alone, can the position of the United States among the 
powers of the earth successfully be maintained. 

The Military Academy at once received the fostering care of 
the new Secretary. With his clear intellect which, asa lens, caught 
and concentrated all rays of thought, Mr. Calhoun saw at once 
that by education alone could the military profession permanently 
be elevated, tone and character be imparted to it. He therefore 
exerted himself to the utmost in building up West Point. To do 
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this he had but to sustain Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, the new 
superintendent who, through an incumbency of 16 years in that 
capacity, so stamped upon the institution the impress of his ex- 
alted character as, by common consent, to have since been called 
its father. How much of this success was due to Mr. Calhoun, 
Colonel Thayer knew, but doubtless the army will never know. 

The influence of the Academy not only in the army but 
throughout the country now was beginning to be recognized. 
It was seen by all that education did not render a soldier effemi- 
nate but gave intelligence to his acts; while the system of in- 
ternal improvements set on foot by chapter 46, act approved 
April 30, 1824, being generally conducted by graduates, familiar- 
ized the people with their attainments and popularized the insti- 
tution with the business interests of the country. Again, the 
most rigid examination into the methods of the Academy only 
resulted in their triumphant vindication. This was universally 
acknowledged. It was not to be expected that such an institu- 
tion could exist without enemies. ari passu with this its rise 
into favor, antagonisms to West Point were engendered in cer- 
tain directions ; certain interests felt themselves jeopardized by 
its success. Leaving out of consideration mere envy and jeal- 
ousy—sentiment unworthy of notice, these objections were bot- 
tomed on two facts: Ist, that only West Pointers were appointed 
to commissioned officers in the army; 2d, that West Pointers, 
by conducting the internal improvements before mentioned, in- 
terfered with the legitimate occupations of graduates of the vari- 
ous civil schools of the country. 

Upon the advent of General Jackson to power the enemies of 
the Academy in Congress concentrated for a prolonged and stub- 
born but unsuccessful attack upon it. They probably had the en- 
couragement of Eaton while Secretary of War, and who would have 
been glad to pull down anything that Calhoun had built up ; but, 
so faras is known, they never were aided by a word from the Presi- 
dent, who, when he spoke of it at all, spoke favorably of the insti- 
tution. After this triumph the Academy enjoyed a season of 
repose which was not broken until just before the Mexican War, 
when this attack was renewed. At this juncture that war inter- 
vened, making it impossible to affirm what the result of this new 
attack would have been; but we are justified in supposing that it 
would have been as signal a failure as the other, for it was a fact 
that the great body of the National Legislature, in both its 
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branches, invariably sided with the Military Academy in these 
struggles. Moreover, by the organization of the Naval Academy at 
this particular time, and its liberal congressional support since, the 
sentiment in favor of military institutions, far from diminishing, 
has apparently grown with the growth and strengthened with the 
strength of the country. 

In every test to which it has been put the Academy has come 
off victorious. From the first, under the honest administration 
of the engineers, its rule of conduct was “excellence, not show” ; 
neither the army nor the country can afford to forget the obliga- 
tions they are under, in this regard, to this clean handed, high- 
toned corps. 

If West Point is ever to be disturbed it must be through 
adverse action in Congress. But since the Mexican War no prop- 
osition has been brought forward in either branch of that body 
looking either to the abolishment of that institution, or sensibly 
changing its objects or character. It stands upon its record both 
in peace and war. The country knows whereof it is made; the 
whole country made it. Its graduates, drawn from all the walks 
of life, remain, while in the army, in sympathy with the people 
whence they sprang. An army so officered can never menace 
the institutions of the country. Ours has never done so; it has 
never done one act looking in that direction. It ever has stood 
for law and order side by side with our noble judiciary: it has 
been a terror only to evil doers. 

The influence of West Point in raising the tone of and giving 
character to the army was commencing to manifest itself so early 
as the War of 1812. ‘“ Had it not been forthat institution,” said 
William H. Harrison in the United States Senate, “I would not 
have been here,” referring to the construction of Fort Meigs by 
Captain Wood of the Engineers, thus saving Harrison’s army in 
1813. The same, their just meed of praise, was generously given 
the youthful ¢/éves of the Academy by all thoughtful comman- 
ders. In this practical manner a deep conviction of the advan- 
tages of military education forced itself into the higher ranks of 
the army where, at that time, few graduates were found. From 
this time on, and particularly after Thayer and Calhoun took 
hold, the ascendancy of West Point silently but certainly asserted 
itself, producing after the lapse of many decades the army as we 
now behold it. An army the officers of which, together with the 
patriotism and courage of their predecessors under Washington, 
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possess a knowledge of the intricate art and science of war sec- 
ond to that of no other corps of officers. 

Nor has the salutary influence of West Point been confined 
to the army. It has extended to all the elevated walks of life 
in this country. It has gone forth not only to strengthen gov- 
ernment, but to adorn, invigorate, and benefit society. Gradu- 
ates who return to civil life have not failed to impart their mili- 
tary knowledge to the communities in which they live, while the 
Mexican War and the War of the Rebellion bore testimony both 
to their ability and willingness to render that knowledge practi- 
cally useful. 

In all this the merits and services of non-graduate army 
officers are neither overlooked nor depreciated. They have been 
and are patriotic men of attainments and great worth. Never- 
theless, in the formative period from about 1817 to 1860 in which 
the principles, rules of action and customs of service of our 
army were being moulded into system the Military Academy pre- 
cepts grew to be, as they remain, the overshadowing influence. 
When non graduates enter the army they, like graduates of 
more recent times, do so only to reap the benefits of the estab- 
lished system, but in no appreciable degree to change it. 

Such is the institution at West Point. To-day it illustrates 
the result of more than a century’s persistent and intelligent 
effort primarily to educate future officers of the army, and sec- 
ondarily to disseminate valuable military knowledge throughout 
the country at large. In it, through many mutations of fortune, 
is at last realized, though in manner radically different from the 
original idea, the fruition of the expressed hope of Congress, 
October 1, 1776, when they took measures looking to the estab- 
lishment of a Military Academy at the army. 

The question has been raised whether this institution, vener- 
able in years and honors, can be rendered more generally useful 
to the nation. That question now will receive consideration. 

It is premised that the system of instruction and the charac- 
ter and scope of the education there imparted are satisfactory. 
This, it is believed, is not a violent assumption. Not that they 
may not possibly be improved; but accomplished results vindicate 
in these particulars, it is believed, the wisdom of the existing 
order of things. This being granted, it seems to follow that the 
usefulness of the Academy can be extended in one of two ways 
only : first, by increasing the number of graduates; second, by 
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widening their sphere of action. Under existing circumstances, 
the first, as a practical proposition, is the more difficult of accom- 
plishment. When the solution of it is attempted, it develops 
into an intricate problem. Can it be solved; if so, how? 

The number of graduates might be increased by increasing 
the number of cadets allowable under the law. , Various plans 
have been suggested locking to that end. One of the oldest is to 
permit senators to nominate candidates as members of the House 
have done for many years; another, to allow the President to 
appoint ten at large every year as, under a peculiar construction 
of the law, he did at one time, and until Congress put a stop to 
it; another, to permit governors to nominate candidates; while 
still another was to select the most deserving of the military 
pupils from schools where army officers are detailed as instructors, 
a method which, however objectionable, certainly has many meri- 
torious features. Each of these plans has been considered by 
Congress, and all either rejected or allowed to die from inaction. 
The Senate has deliberately decided adversely the proposition as 
affecting its members. The House has rejected all of them. In 
fact, members of the latter regard the nominating candidates as 
a most valuable privilege, and are not inclined to divide it with 
others; a circumstance which sufficiently evinces the wisdom, 
from the standpoint of policy, of originally permitting members 
to make these nominations. From what precedes, it will not be 
useful to consider, at this time, the practicability of increasing 
the number of graduates by enlarging the circle of those who may 
nominate or appoint cadets. 

Limiting, therefore, the nominating authority as is done by 
present law and custom, the question becomes how, if at all, 
under these circumstances, can the number of graduates be 
increased ? 

Bearing in mind the postulate that the present course of 
studies is wise as regards both manner and subject-matter of in- 
struction, it is believed that the number of graduates, under ex- 
isting circumstances, can only be increased either, Ist, by raising 
the standard of admission, or, 2d, by increasing the number of 
years the cadet must spend in mastering the present course. 

Regarding the latter alternative, we are not without the light 
of experience; but it is an experience which, if it be not care- 
fully analyzed and clearly understood, may lead to erroneous 
conclusions. Before 1854 and since 1861 the course of instruc- 
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tion at West Point covered four years. From 1854 to 1861, ex- 
cept for a brief interval from October, 1858, to April, 1859, the 
course was lengthened to five years. At first blush, since five 
years was tried and abandoned, it might appear to have been an 
unwise measure. The conclusion does not necessarily follow 
from the premises. It was abandoned, in 1861, only because of 
the demand that existed for the services of the older cadets in 
the field. That circumstance, therefore, of itself, argues nothing 
against the five years’ course. Again, although four years was 
abruptly returned to in October, 1858, it was, in turn, given up 
six months later. Neither did this, therefore, argue against the 
five years system, but only demonstrated the weakness and 
vacillation of the then Secretary of War. In truth it must be con- 
ceded that the five years’ course has not, thus far, had a fair trial. 
While adopted by Jefferson Davis with the best intentions, it was 
done arbitrarily, without sufficient consideration, or that careful 
weighing of all the facts bearing upon the subject that the impor- 
tance of the measure, wisely undertaken, would have required. 
The result, in great degree, was disappointing. In fairness, 
however, this should be attributed, not to inherent weakness in 
the system, but to the manner in which it was sought to be put 
into execution. Had this been wisely done, it is believed that 
no great obstacle would have interposed to the successful adop- 
tion of the five years course of instruction. The advisability of 
the measure is not, at this point, being argued ; but it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that, preserving the manner and the subject- 
matter of the West Point course of instruction the same as it is 
now, many cadets who fail after entrance into the Academy would 
successfully pass through the course, thus considerably increasing 
the number of graduates. 

Whether or not the scholastic standard of admission to West 
Point should be increased has been, for some years, a much agi- 
tated question. To answer it correctly requires careful consider- 
ation of many attendant facts. One of these is the popular 
character of the institution, its pupils coming from every city, 
hamlet and district in the United States. The youths of the 
Territories have as much right to claim that the advantages of 
West Point be made available to them, as have those from the 
oldest and most populous States. The Government has as much 
right to benefits derivable from the abilities and services of the 
one as of the other. The institution itself depends for main- 
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tenance upon enlightened congressional favor—a favor contrib- 
uted by and representing, without abatement, the entire country. 
In adjusting the intellectual standard of admission these circum- 
stances must be neither forgotten nor ignored. Harvard, Yale 
and other similar institutions are not moved by such considera- 
tions: rich and powerful, they may set their standard regardless 
of whether or not it comes within the range of the educational 
advantages of any particular sections. At West Point, however, 
the whole system, preliminary and otherwise, must be so arranged 
that no part of the nation will have just cause to complain that 
it is unfairly treated. 

The solution of the problem of preliminary examination will 
be found in striking a balance between the varied interests in- 
volved. The Government demands that its beneficence be not 
frittered away on either incompetent or unworthy cadets; yet the 
enjoyment of this beneficence, the joint product of all, should be 
open to all on the sole condition that the beneficiaries prove 
themselves worthy of it. 

In arriving at a just conclusion in this matter it is necessary 
to take into consideration the munificent aids to popular educa- 
tion afforded by the general government to the Middle and 
Western States and the Territories. Proceeds of the sale of 
many millions of acres of public lands—67,983,914—indepen- 
dently of $28,181,644.91 distributed by the general government 
among the States in 1837, have been expended for this purpose. 
This course has been imitated by some of the States. As a result 
of this and other similar measures pursued by our people, a 
grand system of public schools—at public expense—extends 
its educational advantages to the youth of all parts of the 
country. None are excluded from its benefits. Have we not 
here furnished a fair and sufficient educational standard, im- 
partial in its workings, by which to gauge the character of the 
West Point preliminary examination? It is believed that this 
question can be answered in the affirmative. By basing the 
standard of admission upon the requirements of the public school 
system of education none can have just cause of complaint. 
When youths present themselves for cadetships it may well be 
required that they give, as a preliminary evidence of zeal and fit- 
ness, proof that they have utilized to the utmost the educational 
advantages which a generous public has aiready placed within 
their reach. Certainly there is nothing harsh in this test; and 
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the aspirant who is neither willing nor competent to be subjected 
to it cannot complain if he be passed by and one more fitted 
selected in his stead. Let, therefore, this be the standard. Let 
it be demanded, as a condition precedent to appointment, that 
the candidate pass an examination which will show that, at least 
to the extent that the public school system has given him facili- 
ties, he is proficient in those studies that he will be required to 
pursue at West Point and which may be deemed important by 
the Academic Board. 

This will require that the present standard of admission be 
somewhat raised. This, it is believed, can safely and wisely be 
effected. Relatively, it would not make the standard so high 
now as the law fixed it in 1812. Then the candidate was required 
to be well versed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 1866 
there was added to this an elementary knowledge of English 
grammar, descriptive geography and history of the United States. 
The proposed public school standard would add to these a mod- 
erate familiarity with algebra, geometry and a very few other 
selected public school studies. In so far as the test went, it 
should require accurate knowledge. No encouragement should 
be given to loose or inaccurate methods of instruction in public 
or other schools where the youth of the land are taught. 

Raising the standard of admission as indicated would con- 
siderably augment the number of graduates. The youths would 
enter with more knowledge and better drilled minds. The mas- 
tery of the rugged course before them thereby would greatly be 
facilitated. In this connection it may be mentioned that, during 
the ten years 1878 to 1887 both inclusive, of the 1066 cadets 
admitted, but 517—less than 50 per cent.—graduated, and several 
of these only after more than one trial. The case is typical ; the 
fact a pregnant one. Does it subserve any interest, is it either 
humane, just or wise, regarded from any standpoint, to perpetuate 
this condition of affairs? A standard of admission which pro- 
duces this result, too often but keeps the word of promise to the 
ear to break it to the hope. Increase that standard as proposed 
and the anomaly, to a considerable extent, will disappear; the 
nation will secure the services of a greater number of graduates, 
and a correspondingly less number of cadets be subjected to 
the mortification of being pronounced deficient. 

It sometimes is asserted that even the present standard of 
admission discriminates against the youth of the South and 
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West; an injustice that will be augmented if it be increased. 
Many years ago this criticism would have been just, but it is 
so no longer. The superior educational facilities now enjoyed 
in the South and West, due largely to governmental assistance 
before mentioned, have placed all parts of the country on a par 
in the matter of public schools. The latest census returns show 
this, while West Point statistics show that candidates from the 
South and West not only pass the preliminary examination as 
successfully as others, but that, having done this, they graduate 
in due proportion and proportionately well. All argument, there- 
fore, based upon any apprehended inequality in the workings of 
the proposed system, may be disregarded. 

A potent circumstance which forces itself upon our attention 
in this connection arises out of the fact that improvements in the 
art and science of war have, with no present sign of diminution, 
advanced in recent years with gigantic strides. Is the course of 
instruction at West Point to keep pace with these; or shall it fall 
to the rear? To state the proposition is to answer it. The 
Academy, at all costs, will keep abreast of the profession. But, 
retaining the course of instruction at four years, how is this prog- 
ress in accomplished results to be attained if there be no corre- 
sponding advance in the educational plane of departure? Plainly 
by the sacrifice of more cadets whilst they are passing through 
the course. Not only, therefore, is an increase in the standard of 
admission necessary if the country needs and is to have the serv- 
ices of more graduates, but it is equally necessary in order that 
the education acquired at the Academy shall keep abreast of the 
professional requirements of the age. Moreover, as the end to 
be attained is a progressive one, so also must be the standard of 
admission ; and this will be accomplished by seeing to it that this 
standard keeps pace with the public school system of the coun- 
try. Thus will the Military Academy be animated by the quick- 
ening influence of a national, constant and salutary spirit of 
progress. 

Thus it has been shown that the number of graduates can be 
augmented either by raising the standard of admission, or by in- 
creasing the number of years devoted to the course. This, how- 
ever, does not exhaust this view of the subject. Is it practicable 
to combine these, securing the advantages not only of a higher 
standard but of a longer course? It is believed to be entirely 
practicable. Is it advisable? Ultimately, yes; but at present, 
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let the standard be raised; this successfully accomplished, the 
course may and it is believed should be lengthened to five years, 
with great profit to the cadets, and corresponding advantage to 
the army and the country. 

Accepting as a fact that it is practicable, under the plan before 
outlined, to graduate a greater number of cadets, the second of 
our original propositions remains to be considered, namely, how 
their sphere of military usefulness may be enlarged. This can 
briefly be disposed of. 

What now is that sphere? For, to know whether or not it 
can be advisedly enlarged, it is necessary to know its present 
scope. Graduated cadets either remain in the regular army or 
they do not. In the latter case, having embarked in civil pur- 
suits, they are wholly beyond army control, and their efforts, if 
any, to disseminate in the community where they live the bene- 
fits derivable from their military knowledge depends wholly upon 
individual inclination. It is pleasing, in this connection, to ob- 
serve that, in many of the States, such graduates are placed in 
high militia commands, thus practically utilizing the advantages 
of the West Point education. Such officers are in training for 
great usefulness should the nation become involved in war; and 
the value of the services they can render the country when thus 
called into the field is evidenced by their splendid records during 
both the Mexican War and the War of the Rebellion. It only 
remains for the States, who alone appoint militia officers, to de- 
termine whether the military services of West Point graduates in 
civil life may yet more generally be utilized. It is gratifying to 
observe that these gentlemen, where it is practicable, appear 
cheerfully to make the necessary sacrifice of time and give the 
study and attention thus demanded of them, in order that those 
who so desire may reap the benefits of their military education. 

So much for this class of graduates: how is it with those who 
remain inthe army? From the foundation of the Government, 
as before observed, the possession of military knowledge by our 
people has been recognized as a matter of first and national impor- 
tance. How they were to acquire it was one of the most difficult 
questions with which our statesmen and soldiers have had to deal. 
Its solution has ever been, and still is, attended by difficulties. 
Our people are essentially money-pursuing before anything else. 
This is not their fault, but the result of their environment. The 
great mass will not during peace voluntarily take the time nor incur 
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the expense incident to the demands of even a brief military life. 
Nor during either peace or war has the Government been able to 
put into operation a system of compulsory military service. Al- 
though attempted, it was not successful, even when national 
existence seemed to depend upon it. It may be taken as estab- 
lished, therefore, that all military service in this country is and 
must remain voluntary. The result is that, while the number of 
enrolled—merely on paper—militia is enormous, the organized 
part is comparatively very small. With us it has always been 
so. Yet we are not militarily so badly off as this fact consid- 
ered alone wouid indicate. One of the great objects of the 
West Point Academy and of the regular army, as recognized dur- 
ing the last seventy-five years, has been to create, to conserve, 
and to disseminate accurate and useful military knowledge 
throughout the States of the Union; and it has been conclu- 
sively shown that in this way the nation receives the greatest 
possible return for the money expended on its military estab- 
lishment. 

This réle of the Academy and the army as fixed by our national 
polity is important, and its successful operation will be greatly 
facilitated by increasing the number of graduates. They can be 
utilized by extending the plan now. in operation of detailing 
officers as military instructors at institutions of learning through- 
out the country, and also as organizers and instructors of militia. 
The idea of having military instruction given in the common 
schools has recently been revived with us, and has been exten- 
sively put into practice. It is not a new idea: so long ago as 
1817 an elaborate plan was submitted to the National House 
of Representatives by one of its committees, having in view this 
very object, prompted, as the committee reported, by the appar- 
ent hopelessness of making any militia system practically opera- 
tive, and the absolute necessity that existed for spreading among 
the people at least the rudiments of military knowledge. Happily, 
immediately after the Civil War the project, in modified form, was 
renewed under more favorable auspices. It is believed that, 
under proper and wholly practicable conditions, the present plan 
of both detailing army officers as military instructors at schools, 
and also with the militia, may with, great advantage be carried 
much further than has yet been done. It would extend the 
influence of the Academy, popularize the army, increase the self- 
respect of the militia by adding to their stock of valuable military 
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knowledge, and last but not least, instill very generally into the 
minds of the people correct military ideas. In this work the 
services of more graduates wisely could be utilized. And an 
increased number will be necessary. For if this work be done, 
and the number of graduates be not incréased, the army must 
be denuded of its officers. Beyond detaching a moderate number 
no greater mistake could be made. If the army is to serve 
usefully as a model for the militia it should be perfectly organized. 
Otherwise its example would be disappointing if not pernicious. 
Hence, although it is inevitable that some officers be detached, 
yet justice to the army as well as those to whom it serves as a 
model demands that the companies be kept completely officered. 
Nor must the youthful and inexperienced be detached as instruct- 
ors; these should serve with their regiments ; while to the experi- 
enced and capable only should these delicate duties be assigned. 
Herein is discerned a reason, independently of the strictly military 
ones involved, why a recasting of our infantry organizations 
would not only be wise, but is demanded by the necessities of 
government. If this were done, then, two only of the battalions 
during peace being maintained at the full establishment, the 
officers of the third battalion would be available for, among other 
purposes, the dissemination of military knowledge among the 
people. 

Pursue this course: raise and keep the standard of admission 
to the Military Academy to the level of public school advantages 
throughout the land, thereby diminishing the number of cadets 
who fall by the way-side after entrance, while correspondingly 
increasing the number of graduates; open out the sphere of use- 
fulness of these as instructors and moulders of correct military 
ideas in the schools and militia organizations of the country; 
and not only will West Point be rendered more generally useful, 
but, within the limits of appropriations that Congress are now 
willing to make for that purpose, the great problem of giving the 
people accurate military knowledge will have received an intelli- 
gent, satisfactory solution ; thus, in this respect, realizing without 
danger to our institutions the hopes of the Fathers of the Re- 
public. 


EXTENDED ORDER. 
By Captain JAMES FORNANCE, 13TH U. S. INFANTRY. 


“* The soldier who, because in some distant age some ancient conqueror may have 
gained his successes by mother wit alone, dares to risk the lives of men who are in- 
trusted to his charge without making study, for his own education, of the experience 
of the past, is a criminal more dangerous to his country than any ordinary murderer.” 
—CoL. MAURICE. 


ROM the remarks of the Inspector General in a recent 

F report, and the news of the day as reported in the daily 

press, I am led to believe that this is a much misunder- 

stood subject, greatly due probably to the changed condition 
of affairs in war. 

Formerly, what we now know as Drill was termed Tactics, 
that is, ‘“ The art of handling troops in the presence of the enemy, 
applying on the battle-field the movements learned at drill,’ and 
in fact it was so, as the conditions of war in those days permitted 
it, while Drill is, “ The exercises and evolutions taught on the 
drill-ground and executed in the precise and formal manner pre- 
scribed,” which the conditions of war of to-day will not permit of 
being carried out. 

We carry out too strictly the words of the book, although in 
so doing we comply with the order of the Secretary of War, that, 
‘*all infantry exercises and manceuvres not embraced in this sys- 
tem are prohibited, and those herein prescribed, will be strictly 
observed,” this however is sufficiently qualified to permit due 
latitude in the extended order by Par. 503, as follows: ‘“ The 
mechanism of the movements is taught on the drill-ground with 
every attention to detail; afterward the movements are executed 
on varied ground, making use of the accidents of the surface for 
cover, etc., and observing the conditions of battle.” 

The teaching of the mechanism of the movements with every 
attention to detail we know well enough how to do; it is the last 
clause of the sentence then that I will discuss. 

In the beginning conflicts were probably purely individual, 
ascendency being gained by brute strength alone. As men 
banded together for action, offensive and defensive weapons 
were added, to demoralize or prevent demoralization, and a 
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formation suited to the use of the weapon and yet by its weight 
overcome its opponent and drive him away or annihilate him. 
As the weapons became effective at greater distances, the forma- 
tion of the troops for the demoralization became of less depth, 
in order that more mobility might be obtained together with an 
effective use of the weapon, whilst either these or other bodies 
were used to overthrow the opponent by their weight. Ina few 
cases of untrained troops fire action alone was relied on, but as a 
rule with but little decisive effect, so that the weapon was only a 
means of making the conditions suitable for the employment of 
the whole mass by its weight, the effect of the weapon being 
secondary as regards the shock; as the weapon became effective 
at greater ranges these two conditions became nearer equal and 
finally changed places, the shock becoming secondary as regards 
the effect of the weapon. The Mexican War, in which we used 
the smooth-bore small-arm for the last time, about finished our 
purely shock action tactics. We started out in 1861, with the 
same idea, with a much longer range small-arm weapon in use by 
both sides, and by the effects of fire deduced about the following 
formation : “ A line of scouts varying in density according to the 
nature of the ground; 2 to 300 yards in rear the first line in 
double rank, then in rear a second line and a reserve. The first 
line deployed as skirmishers which went forward as far as its 
momentum would carry it, then a fire fight ensued, until the 
second line came up in the best order possible and carried the 
first along.” While during this war where the conditions were 
anywhere nearly equal a purely shock attack never succeeded, 
yet when combined with proper preparation by fire, usually did. 
In the next stage of improvement in small arms, when both 
parties used rifles having about the same rapidity of fire, in these 
cases for the first time, breech-loaders, both in 1870-71, and 
1877-78, one side used a much longer range rifle than their op- 
ponent, purely shock tactics were still adhered to as the first con- 
sideration at the commencement of hostilities, the range however 
being greater, the masses of the shorter range party were sub- 
jected to fire action for a longer time than ever before, the result 
was a compulsory breaking up of the close order formations even 
in the supports and reserves, “it was necessary then both to ex- 
tend the troops in rear, and engage a number of rifles, at least 
equal to the number used by the defender, so as to crush his fire, 
and thus enable the troops in rear to advance. The weak skir- 
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mish line at first used could not get on without reinforcements, 
which were soon required by the heavy losses caused by the 
enemy’s fire, and thus the supports became quickly absorbed in 
the skirmish line. Then if the losses were still severe, or if the 
advance was checked, the reserve also joined in the firing line. 
* %* * The skirmishers, instead of being as originally in- 
tended, merely a screen to cover the advance of the closed main 
body intended to carry the position, now became the real fighting 
line, made up of various companies and battalions or even of dif- 
ferent brigades well mixed together, and who always carried the 
position in dispersed order. Sucha line would and very often 
did sway backwards and forwards, as it felt the pressure of the 
enemy’s fire, and as it was carried on by any impulse afforded to 
it by any fresh troops sent into it fromthe rear * * *,” 

It may be observed then that where the rifle had long or fairly 
long range, the infantry took the same means to overcome the 
effect of fire and yet get the greatest effect from its own fire, and 
this notwithstanding the difference in the moral factor which 
enters into the question. Asa result of observation of the war 
of 1870-71, Von Scherf states as to the time when the close and 
when the extended order should be used, that the close order 
may be used in battle only in the following cases : 

1. When marching up to the scene of action. 

2. When deploying for action. 

3. In movements under artillery fire, and even under rifle fire 
at very long ranges. 

4. In advancing to the attack, open order is combined with 
close order. 

5. In exceptional cases such as surprises at night or in thick 
fog; whenever the enemy appears suddenly before us, so as to 
prevent us from at once extending and making proper use of our 
skirmishers. Lastly when there is a positive want of space for 
extension. 

As the extended order is a necessity in war, every nation has 
adopted it in some form in their drill, these drills are so similar 
that it is evident that they have the same basis. 

“A battle is a double problem of fire and manceuvre. To 
reach the enemy and drive him off; to wait for the enemy and 
repulse him; these are the objects. The fire is only a means, 
though the preponderating one, either by its destructive or even 
moral effects.” 
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Battles come about something as follows: The cavalry divi- 
sion with some artillery acting as a screen, come in contact with 
a similar body of the enemy, and in manceuvring, etc., in forcing 
their opponent back or gaining their end, whatever it may be, are 
delayed in their advance, the divisional cavalry is brought up and 
joins in the action, finally the infantry of the advance guard to- 
gether with its artillery join in, the cavalry would now be with- 
drawn, more artillery and more infantry come on, this would end 
the first phase of the action, the reconnaissance, probably the work 
of days, the artillery assisted by its infantry would now devote 
its attention to the artillery of its opponent, and then to his infan- 
try when the former is silenced, this ends the second stage, the 
preparation, and the third stage the execution begins, this is di- 
vided into the advance and the assault or attack proper, the final 
part or fourth phase being the reforming. 

The assault depends upon shock action which depends upon 
weight, which is a factor of mass, this must be attained by a close 
order formation of some kind; as has been seen with the increased 
range of weapons the close order cannot be kept up throughout, 
although it should be if possible owing to the better fire action 
and control, but the start is in close order, then the extended 
order is taken and a return to the close order for the assault; ac- 
tual experience in war has imposed this, and in peace we should 
apply the changed conditions of military affairs to the actual 
experiences of war and improve on them accordingly. 

I will now examine the extended order drill described in the 
Drill Regulations so as to see exactly what it is. 

Commandant Paquié gives a formula for finding the vulner- 
ability of any formation the results of which compare very favor- 
ably with experimental rifle firing. It is as follows: Multiply 
the number of hits in the unit of area for the range by the dan- 
gerous zone for the distance + the depth of the formation all 
multiplied by the length of the front within the shot group. 


N 
x L(Z+ D), density per square yd. L=length of front. 
z= length of dan, zone, D=depth of formation. 


There are but two factors here over which the party receiving 
the fire has any control, the front and depth of the formation, 
decreasing either decreases the result, so the company on coming 
within the zone of artillery fire forms line, when this fire becomes 
effective it reduces the front, not so much due to the effect of 
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the artillery fire as to the long range fire of its infantry support, 
this front must be less than the width of the shot group which is 
about 30 yards (Par. 756 S. A. F. R.), so two sections are placed 
in the firing line, their front being not more than 24 yards, so that } 
the shots strike outside the front, but the parts taken from the front 
must not be placed directly in rear or we have a column, so they are 
placed outside the flanks, when both flanks require protection, 
yet near enough to fulfill their mission and far enough to be out- 
side the shot group of the front line, that is at this range (2200 
yards), 200 yards ; this is bringing us within the zone of the more 
effective long range infantry fire, and if it is assumed that a loss of 
10 per cent. causes a change in formation, a reduction of front, then 
by applying the formula the front is reduced to sections, squads, 
skirmishers at the distances given in the book on horizontal ground. 

This all indicates that this drill as prescribed in the book is 
for horizontal ground, and when all the conditions are normal, but 
this is never the case in actual service, the ground is never hori- 
zontal and everything seems to be the reverse of normal. Such 
formations can only be used when they are suited to the ground 
and the moral condition of the troops. 

If this is the case then it may be asked, Ist. What is the ob- 
ject of having such a drill as that laid down in the book? 2d. 
Then what must be done to drill properly ? 

The first is well answered in a lecture on “ Modern Infantry 
Fire Tactics,” by Col. H. M. Bengough, C. B., as follows, in refer- 
ring to such formations: “ By all means, leave commanders of all 
grades the discretionary power of using any formation that may 
appear more suitable as regards ground, the enemy, etc., but I 
do think in our service, a guiding line should be given for those 
who have not the genius of war sufficiently developed, to enable 
them to formulate a system of attack out of their inner con- 
sciousness in the stress of battle.” The second is briefly answered 
by the Drill Regulations in the words “ Never to order move- 
ments at variance with the accidents of the ground.” But it may 
be asked, what has the ground to do with the question? I have 
never seen any one pay any attention to it, the men are always 
made to keep dressed, keep their prescribed intervals, and the 
various lines to keep their respective distances, whether it be up- 
hill, down-hill, level, or any other way, and the perfection of the 
drill depended on how well these distances, dress and intervals 
were maintained. 
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Now let us see if this is the proper way to drill, Pars. 752, to 
758, S. A. F. R., give the form of the sheaf, and 759 to 769, the 
kind of fire to employ in action, which information properly con- 
sidered will explain the distances for the different kind of fire to 
be used given under the heading, “ Fire Discipline” in the Drill 
Regulations. Pars. 756 and 757. give the cross section of the 
sheaf at the different ranges taken on the horizontal ground, the 
line of sight being supposed horizontal, the depths of these shot 
groups explain the normal distance of the support from the firing 
line, so that the former may not be affected by any fire directed 
on the latter, if the ground cuts this sheaf at any other angle, it 
will have the least dangerous space when perpendicular to the 
average trajectory, and the greatest when the lowest trajectory 
passes above the ground just within the height of the objective, 
with a greater angle of fall there is a protected space; then it 
may be stated that on ground rising with regard to the line of 
sight, the support may be brought closer to the firing line than 
normally, without being subject to the same fire, while on fall- 
ing ground the reverse is the case until the ground falls some- 
what greater than the bullet, when there is a protected space 
which it can take advantage of. 

Whether this knowledge is of advantage or not, may be ascer- 
tained by considering the object of the different echelons. 

In the first place it is necessary to consider what is the gen- 
eral battle formation. In the offensive (and the defensive should 
only be considered as a phase of the offensive) there must be a 
firing line to keep up an effective fire on the enemy, which effi- 
cacy can be attained by regulating the density of the hits, which 
depends upon the number of men employed ; to push forward as 
near the enemy’s position as possible; then to deliver such a 
heavy fire that an assault may be made for the purpose of driving 
him from it. 

This requires a constantly increasing force on the firing line, 
but there should be no more men exposed to the enemy’s fire 
than just enough to do the work, then the commander of this 
firing line must have a party not subjected to fire action on whom 
he can call to force his line along, which is the support, it should 
then be as close as practicable to the firing line, and near the 
points that will probably require its services, and yet not be so 
subject to the fire as to become demoralized, this same principle 
also runs back to the other echelons, this support must be kept 
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up in strength, which is done by the reserve, if a large force is in 
the action, there would be another reserve in rear of this, all of 
which would constitute the first line, then a line of brigade re- 
serves, the second line, the division reserve, the third line, each 
keeping up the line in front, holding back only a portion of the 
last line for use in case of a reverse, each of these lines or eche- 
lons being at the disposition of the company battalion, regiment, 
brigade, or division commander, respectively. As the whole 
action depends on the condition of these echelons, and their 
being within supporting distance, it is easy to conceive how valu- 
able the ability to read the ground for the purpose of fire action 
becomes, as upon this depends the ability to properly station 
each of them as the whole advances. For this purpose a knowl- 
edge of the trajectory of the enemy’s rifle must also be known, 
approximately at least. 

As has been stated the firing line must keep up a well directed 
fire. The German regulations say with regard to the control of 
fire in action “A rational employment of the fire is one of the 
essential guarantees of success. The necessary conditions to ob- 
tain it, are calmness, tactical judgment, skill in estimating dis- 
tances, gift of observation, correct appreciation of the ground, 
and knowledge of the ballistic properties of the weapon.” 

“The object of infantry fire in war is: on the offensive to 
facilitate the advance of the assailant by destroying the force of 
the resistance of the enemy on each successive position that he 
may occupy, in such a way as to capture as rapidly as possible, 
and with the least loss, the ‘key’ of the battle-field, while caus- 
ing the enemy the greatest loss possible in order to insure a 
prompt and demoralizing retreat, and to prevent any offensive 
return on his part, on the defensive, to retard and prevent the 
advance of the assailant by inflicting the maximum of losses on 
him and throwing his ranks into the greatest disorder, then, when 
he has nearly reached the defender’s position, to destroy him and 
force his retreat by overwhelming him with projectiles; in cer- 
tain cases, the fire has only a purely demonstrative object, which 
consists of merely holding the enemy at certain points, while the 
real resistance or attack is made at others.” 

The problem is then to disorganize the opponent, and make 
him entirely useless, it is immaterial how great the losses may be 
if they do not have this effect, and this is brought about by 
means of fire. 
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As already stated the kind of fire to use is given in the 
S. A. F. R. The objects to be fired on to get the above desid- 
eratum depends upon circumstances which should be reasoned 
out by every officer. 

The formation to be used in executing the fire must be such 
that : 

“1. It should enable the best use of the rifle to be made at all 
times, and the greatest development of fire to be attained at the 
decisive moment. 

“2, It should present the most difficult target to the enemy’s 
fire. 

“3. It should allow the best use of cover being made until 
within assaulting distance. 

“4. It should afford the greatest mobility possible at all times. 

“5. It should give the greatest facility for the transmission of 
orders at all times.” 

The first and last are best attained in the close order line 
formation, the others in extended order, but the effect of fire in 
war has shown the first formation impossible, so we must extend, 
and by training our men to work in the largest size parties pos- 
sible, even if it is only two men, the senior in command, we hope 
for the best results. 

This requires discipline by every officer and man, and by this 
term I mean not bad order, but the absolute and unhesitating 
obedience to orders, and the effort to do one’s best to attain an 
end without being, or acting as though, driven to it. 

In recapitulation the following observations may be deduced. 

1. Close order should be used if practicable, if not then open 
order must be. 

2. Expose to fire action only sufficient men to do the work, or 
as Napoleon is quoted: “ When ten men are killed in an event 
that should cost only two, is not ignorance responsible for the 
blood of the other eight ?” 

3. That every commander must have at his disposal a reserve 
to reinforce his firing line, on the idea that you can drive a tack 
with a single blow but not a nail. 

4. That the reserve, called by what name you please, must be 
placed as near the point to be reinforced as possible and yet so as 
not to become demoralized by the fire. 

5. That the factors that enter into the question “ formation’’ 
are, the enemy’s position, the ground, the enemy’s trajectory, our 
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fire action, the target we present cover, mobility, and the facility 
for transmitting orders. 

An application of these deductions to any of the problems of 
advance guard, rear guard, flankers, formations for attack or de- 
fense, in fact to anything pertaining to minor tactics, to all of 
which the extended order applies, would be of more benefit to us 
in our proper sphere than all the stiff drills we have, and in this 
application I am sure that the different so-called mew attack for- 
mations of the armies of France, Germany, etc., that we see re- 
ferred to so often, will be found to be simply those based on 
principles applicable to the particular case. 

In conclusion I would say that this subject is in reality tactics, 
for the captain, and he will fight the battles of the future. It is 
tactics which gains the battle. ‘Good tactics may save bad 
strategy, while the most brilliant strategical combinations must 
fail if battles are lost." We must also remember that on us of 
the infantry the result of the battle, except in very exceptional 
cases, will depend, that on the “ battle-field as infantry gains or 
yields ground it irresistibly draws the other arms with it in ad- 
vance or retreat,’ that from being a mere machine it has become 
even to the manipulations of the smallest unit, the most scientific 
branch of the service. 


MILITARY EDUCATION FOR THE MASSES. 
By THE LATE Bvt. MAjor GENERAL AUGUST V. KAUTZ, U. S. Army (RETIRED). 


HERE are many evidences indicating that there is quite a 
demand throughout the country for military instruction. 
This is shown in the introduction of military drill in the 
public schools, with its accompanying organizations into compa- 
nies and battalions in uniform, and the display of the national 
flag over the schoolhouses. The several acts of Congress authoriz- 
ing the detail of large numbers of army and navy officers as pro- 
fessors of military science to serve at the universities and colleges 
of the country is another significant evidence of a desire for 
military information. Ex President Harrison and many other 
prominent men are quoted as having advocated the introduction 
of the subject into the schools of the country in addresses to pub- 
lic assemblies convened for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
military training for the youth of the land. 

What is the significance of this agitation? Is it merely a fad 
like baseball and football that has come up to run its course, to 
be replaced in due time by some other means of expending and 
satisfying the physical energy of the youth of the country? 
From the fact that the movement has been steadily growing for 
a number of years, and has manifested itself in every part of the 
country, I feel justified in assuming that it is a recognition by 
the people as a whole, of the importance and need of military 
education in this country. To professional soldiers the proposi- 
tion is too evident to require any argument, and they must note 
with satisfaction the symptoms herein referred to as healthy signs 
of development for the republic, for no evolution however much 
it may be needed by the country can make much headway unless 
it is demanded and sustained by the people. Assuming that the 
people have an appreciation of the necessity for the dissemina- 
tion of military knowledge throughout the land, it is here taken 
as sufficient excuse for this effort of a retired professional soldier 
in offering to the public what he considers the most economical 
and efficient means of providing the military knowledge, such as 
will be required and most urgently needed on the first occasion 
for national defense. 
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Undoubtedly the manifestations above referred to can more 
justly be attributed to that natural patriotism which exists among 
all peoples that love their country, and desire to transmit the 
blessing and perpetuate the institutions of the land of their birth 
to their posterity. The display of the national emblem above 
the schoolhouse seems the most natural demonstration of this 
spirit, while the training of the youth in the use of arms, follows 
naturally as a means of protecting and vindicating it. These 
measures, having their origin in the love of country and the flag, 
possessed by the parents, will undoubtedly create the same and 
other similar sentiments in the children. While they will do this, 
the question naturally arises, are they adequate, and will they 
furnish the necessary military knowledge for national defense ? 

The drill tactics in the public schools, and in the private mili- 
tary academies, and in the universities and colleges supplied with 
professors from the army will, as a means of exercise and disci- 
pline, accomplish for these institutions that which it does for 
the army, and will also foster a military spirit. These are essen- 
tials that cannot be dispensed with, but they are only the leaven 
of that extensive knowledge that is required for the successful 
conduct of war. 

Military drill is an exercise on which a great deal of mental 
and physical energy can be expended, and the principal nations 
of Europe devote much labor and time to it, which I do not deem 
as necessary in this country. I consider the elaboration of drill 
and its endless repetition a great waste of energy and time, for 
the reason that for actual war, only the simplest movements are 
practicable. No complicated movements can be undertaken on 
the field of battle under fire, on such ground as contesting armies 
are forced to take. The conditions in this country are so differ- 
ent, that it is a great waste of time to practice the elaborate drill 
that has been prescribed in our service. That the nations of 
Europe spend so much time on drill tactics, is no reason for 
adopting it in the United States. The European nations are in 
constant expectation and preparation for war, for which large 
standing armies are provided. These armies must be kept con- 
stantly occupied with the details of service, otherwise they could 
not be controlled and would soon become troublesome. We 
could not have a large standing army in our country, because it is 
not wanted and is not necessary. We need only the minimum 
preparation for war that will serve to maintain our dignity asa 
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nation and enable us to expand to meet any reasonable emer- 
gency. The extent to which we have imitated European meth- 
ods in military matters should be deprecated. Because a success- 
ful European power has adopted a certain uniform, or weapon or 
drill for its army, is not sufficient reason for us to appropriate it 
for our service. When we discarded the chapeau of the defeated 
Frenchman for the headgear of the successful Prussian, there was 
nearly as much truth as humor in the comment of the German 
soldier when he said the “ United States was going to hell mit de 
whole army.” 

It is surely possible for us to provide a uniform or an arm or 
a drill tactics distinctively American and adapted to our circum- 
stances, surroundings and requirements. With our capacity for 
civilized warfare, when we are required to fight Indians we can 
avail ourselves of very little of all the tactics that we have derived 
from the great military nations of Europe. No troops have been 
successful in our service on Indian campaigns that have not been 
able to adapt themselves to the methods of their savage foes ; on 
the contrary, the most serious disasters recorded in the annals of 
our Indian wars have been due to too rigid adherence to the tac- 
tics of civilized warfare. Our military system should be essen- 
tially American and republican. The uniform of our soldiers 
first of all should be distinctively national. The drill tactics 
should be characteristic as possible, and with an arm of our own 
invention ; both should be specially adapted to the features of our 
country and the genius of our people, and as different as possible 
from what the prospective enemy may bring against us. Such 
means would tend materially to keeping the enemy ignorant of 
what our troops would be able to do in any emergency—one of 
the soundest of military maxims—and would at the same time 
embarrass him with the necessity of adapting his operations to 
our, to him, unfamiliar methods of warfare. 

While our drill tactics is not as simple as it should be, and is 
not the whole art of war as the National Guardsman is liable to 
estimate it, its adoption into the public schools will serve as a 
valuable exercise and means of discipline in the outset, and ulti- 
mately cultivate a patriotic military spirit, which will be invalu- 
able in recruiting a volunteer army in the event of war. But in 
connection with the necessary school course, little more than the 
drill tactics can be taught, of all that vast and varied knowledge 
which is required for the conduct of successful warfare. Drill is 
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only one of the practical essentials needed to enable us to utilize 
the rank and file, and is only a fraction of what will be wanted in 
case of war. 

The first and greatest want that will be felt in our country 
when war comes upon us, is the necessity of competent officers 
to enable us to utilize our vast war material. Unless we have 
officers who can promptly organize the volunteers, instruct and 
care for them, and direct them in battle, our vast resources will 
only be a temptation to some minor power to help itself. 

The war between China and Japan is an object lesson for us 
which should teach us to be prepared to make use of our means 
of defense. China as a nation has resources that would enable 
her to dictate to the world whatever terms she might see fit to 
impose, if she had provided the necessary knowledge to util- 
ize them. The little third-class power, that has so recently 
awakened to the necessity of being prepared to defend herself, 
would not have dared to try the issue of war with such a giant 
as China might be, if the latter had been as wise as Japan. 

In a measure we are as improvident as China. We have no 
provision for the dissemination of military knowledge. What 
little military knowledge we have, has taken root throughout the 
land by reason of the natural affinity of the soil where it finds 
itself, and not from any governmental aid, such as is needed to 
accomplish the proper result. The original design of the U. S. 
Military Academy was to provide a source of military informa- 
tion, which at the time was considered sufficient for the pur- 
pose. But our country has grown to such an extent that, as 
now used, the Academy barely supplies the small force that con- 
stitutes our army. There is no provision for furnishing instructed 
officers for the masses in the event of war. No one will doubt 
that there is enough spirit for office in our country to furnish a 
sufficient number for an army of any size, but no one who-has 
any knowledge of the number of lives that were sacrificed to 
ignorance and inexperience during the Rebellion, would recom- 
mend dependence on such a source of supply for leaders of our 
patriotic youth whom we are seeking to equip with the necessary 
knowledge to defend their country. We shall be as unprepared 
for the next war as we were for the Rebellion, and unless it be a 
similar war among ourselves, in which both sides be equally unin- 
formed, we shall in the beginning pay dearly for our neglect to 
be prepared. A first class power that appreciated our lack of 
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preparation would be able to conquer its demands before we had 
learned enough to utilize our resources. 

There is nothing in our military system (or more properly 
lack of system) that looks toward supplying officers, which should 
be the first step toward preparation for war. The training in 
public schools, and the limited instruction which officers of the 
army and navy are able to give in the colleges, is not calculated to 
supply officers, Too little time is allowed in any of the institu- 
tions. Only the elements of what the common soldier is taught 
in the regular service can be imparted to the pupils in the schools 
and colleges. In some states the militia, known as the national 
guard, goes a step farther and adds encampment exercises to 
what is taught in the schools and colleges. While these are the 
only source from which we could draw a sufficient number of 
officers for a large army, it cannot be claimed that such a source - 
would furnish the proper officers for a great war. 

Without a large standing army, the opportunity of preparing 
officers would involve a cost to the country that a republic would 
not submit to except under the constant fear of war. The troops 
which any nationality maintains forms the natural source of supply 
of its available military knowledge. It is therefore to our little army 
we should look for the means of utilizing our war material in any 
emergency. While the present movement for military training 
in the public schools and colleges looks to the army for its quota 
of instructors, this application of the means is inadequate and 
does not produce the best result. By taking so many officers 
away from their proper organizations the efficiency of the army 
suffers seriously, while the work accomplished is imperfect and 
insufficient, and not calculated to furnish competent officers for 
the command of volunteers. 

To inaugurate the plan I propose, I regard a resolution or 
declaration of the National Legislature essential. It should re- 
quire that the United States Army be made available for the dis- 
semination of military knowledge throughout the republic. It 
should direct the original enlistments to be made pro rata, 
according to population, and the age of first enlistments should 
be limited to from eighteen to twenty-three years, and if the term 
of enlistment be three years, only one reénlistment should be 
allowed. 

I regard the endorsement of Congress necessary to the en- 
forcement of the project to make the army an educational insti- 
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tution. There is sufficient law now on the statute books to 
enable the War Department to do much in the proposed direc- 
tion by a liberal construction of Sec. 1231 Revised Statutes. 
Notwithstanding that the General of the Army, the Adjutant 
General and the Inspector General all maintained, when the post 
schools were first proposed, that soldiers could not be required 
to attend school, post schools are now enforced by regulation at 
every post in the service. Much has been done providing for the 
mental training of the enlisted man since many officers of the 
service said it could not be done, but it lacks much of what could 
be accomplished if they by their expressed sentiments had not 
encouraged the half-hearted interest that many now show in the 
matter. 

If the law of Congress were more definite, and declared every 
military post a military school in time of peace, and prescribed 
in detail the work to be done it would give still greater benefits 
to the country. It would make enlistment in the regular service 
respectable, and cause it to be sought after and desired by the 
ambitious and patriotic youth of the country in such numbers, 
that competitive examinations would be necessary to determine 
who should be accepted. It is of the first necessity that the 
service should attract the right class of young men. The mate- 
rial that has heretofore composed the rank and file has not been 
of the kind that would be capabie of doing efficient work in dis- 
seminating military knowledge. There has always been a pre- 
ponderance of men in the ranks who for one cause or another are 
unsuited for the purpose herein considered. While the ranks 
have furnished good officers, and the men as a whole have made 
history of which every American can be proud, few of them 
would be suited to instruct the National Guard or Volunteers 
called into service in an emergency. It is claimed that the re- 
cruits of recent years are much superior to those of former years. 
This is a claim that has been repeated in every report by those 
charged with the duty since the close of the Rebellion. Company 
commanders who have been brought in the closest observation 
of the better material, have not been able to discover any very 
marked improvement. 

Since the inauguration of post schools there has been much 
less illiteracy than formerly existed in the army, for the reason 
that the illiterate man would not enlist. Also for the reason that 
owing to the number of men thrown out of employment, the 
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War Department has required that the recruiting officers should 
not accept recruits who could not read and write, because there 
has been no difficulty in getting a sufficient number of men who 
could do so. 

For the purpose herein contemplated only young men out of 
school should be accepted as recruits, because under all circum. 
stances youth furnishes the most plastic material for military 
purposes. The young man has a greater number of years before 
him, increasing the possibility of his being required to serve his 
country. The young man has less to lose and more to gain by 
the fortunes of war. 

The restriction to but one reénlistment is not a popular feat- 
ure with officers of the army, because of the work it would make 
for them breaking in new men. The five-year enlistment with 
the privilege of reénlistment unrestricted by age, was for the 
company officer the most comfortable arrangement, involving the 
least labor in breaking in men, and when well disciplined the 
least possible number of recruits were needed to endanger the 
discipline once established. 

Our army is so small and the country so large, it is economy 
and wisdom to make the soldier’s tour in the service no longer 
than is necessary to teach him his duties, so that he will be able 
to act as instructor himself, and also to furnish the greatest num- 
ber of men for this purpose. With an army 25,000 strong and 
five-year enlistments, we could send out about fifteen competent 
soldiers to each congressional district each year. They would be 
possessed of the most recent practice of military methods in our 
service, and have a uniform knowledge of the care and manage- 
ment of troops. If this supply continued, it would furnish all 
the instructors needed for the militia in time of peace, and also a 
sufficient number to serve as officers in the event of a war, for 
whatever number of volunteers would probably be called for from 
any congressional district. This number could be increased as 
the army is increased in numbers, or the term of enlistment 
shortened. 

One of the greatest merits claimed for this method of pro- 
viding military knowledge, is that while it would not add mate- 
rially to the cost of maintaining our army, it would furnish it 
with compensating work, that every patriot who loves his coun- 
try and desires its continuance, would regard as necessary to that 
end. Such work, now that the Indians are no longer a pretext 
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for maintaining an army, if inaugurated, would be the best of 
reasons for its continuance, while the suppression of riots and the 
maintenance of law and order would be only an incidental use of 
the army. 

The conversion of the army into an educational institution for 
the purposes herein set forth, sustained by act of Congress, would 
elevate the service to a high degree of respectability, would offer 
inducement to the sons of respectable and substantial citizens, 
greatly adding to the people’s knowledge of the service, and 
arousing in them that interest which is so necessary in a republic 
to the success of such ameasure. Unlessthe army has the good 
will of the best people in the United States, its usefulness would 
be impaired, and it would not long survive a financial panic if the 
resources of the Government should become strained. With their 
sons in the army, coming home after their experience, bringing 
back the traditions of service, the parents cannot fail to be favor- 
ably impressed with a system that furnishes educated defenders 
of the country, as well as practical and well-informed citizens. 
Nor would they come back empty-handed, for they would be able 
to return with the greater part of their pay, if they had been at- 
tentive to their work, for they would have no occasion to spend 
money, since everything the soldier needs is supplied him, and 
if he is so disposed he can come home with from $700 to $1500, 
to begin his start in life. This is a much better result than is 
accomplished by the majority of young men who start out in life 
to achieve their fortune empty-handed. 

Every reflecting mind should be impressed with the economy 
and practicability of this plan, as well as the far-reaching results 
that can be obtained, if earnestly adopted and conscientiously 
carried to its intended conclusion. While time would be required, 
it is by far the most rapid and inexpensive means of preparing for 
national defense. When fairly under way, at the end of five years 
a sufficient number of instructors would be provided to mobilize 
an army of half a million of men that would be better prepared 
for aggressive war in thirty days, than our troops were at the end 
of the first year of the Civil War. 

While the National Guard and the public school may furnish 
the rank and file with the proper military spirit and patriotism, the 
instruction received from these sources as now provided is too 
limited to qualify the young men to command troops. Without 
a source of supply of officers in case of war, we would be obliged 
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to begin at the bottom to learn how to defend ourselves and to 
utilize our vast resources for war purposes. In the meantime we 
might be compelled to pay very dearly for our neglect to provide 
this indispensable means, a neglect whose tendency would be to 
invite war. 

The capacity to command troops can be best acquired by ser- 
vice with troops. To command troops means to take care of and 
to direct them successfully. While the United States Military 
Academy is supposed to be the fountain head of military knowl- 
edge in this country, it is only theoretically so. That institution 
is directed to the production of military engineers. All but two 
or three of each class that graduates from the Academy go into 
the line, and must learn how to command troops after leaving 
West Point. Every graduate of sufficient experience knows that 
the success in book-knowledge at the Academy is no promise of 
similar success in the command of troops. It is feared that many 
valuable officers are lost to the service by the book ordeal that 
cadets are subjected to at West Point. We would consider it a 
waste of time to try to make a musician of one who had no musi- 
cal talent, but we do not scruple to waste both time and labor in 
teaching many young men mathematics, who will never be able 
todo anything with it. The number of engineers required for the 
army is very small compared to the number of line officers re- 
quired. The latter have little use for the higher mathematics, 
and in no way is it requisite for the command of troops. The 
cadets should be graded according to zealous conduct, conscien- 
tious performance of duty, and their special capacities for certain 
studies consistent and appropriate to the military profession. 

In our country there is no other source than our little army 
that is adequate to supply the necessary amount of military 
knowledge to equip a large army for national defense. Our 
small army costs too much not to make the best possible use of 
it. The best possible use it can be put to in time of peace, is to 
educate and train as many young men as possible in the United 
States to the extent that will enable them to serve as instructors 
to the volunteers who will be called into the service when war 
comes upon the country. There could be no duty required of 
the army which would in the end be more remunerative than this 
method of spreading military knowledge among the people and 
placing it where it would be available in case of war. 

There will be no attempt in this paper to suggest details 
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showing how the object may be accomplished. Let the law of 
the land prescribe the task for the army to do and the method of 
doing it will develop. 

Our isolation from the great military nations of the world 
relieves us from the enormous expense of maintaining a large 
standing army, but it does not justify us in the neglect of that 
degree of preparation for self-defense which would compel other 
nations to hesitate before making war upon us. The providing 
of officers herein advocated is the most economical method of 
defensive preparation that can be suggested. It is believed to be 
adequate, and it has the merit of being distinctively republican. 

A provision by statute adding this educational feature to the 
duties of the army, would be a good beginning towards the re- 
vision of the militia laws that have been obsolete for so many 
years, and the revision of which has so often failed in Congress. 
These laws were intended by the founders of the Government to 
provide for the defense, but for half a century they have been a 
dead letter. In spirit they are sufficient, declaring every phys- 
ically sound man who is over eighteen and not forty-five years of 
age a soldier from whom a certain amount of military service is 
required. These laws have fallen into disuse, but they are still 
the only law of the land which can be enforced in case of neces- 
sity, although, as we did not use them in the last war we would 
probably have no use for them in the next, demonstrating practi- 
cally that we need something else to enable the country to be 
prepared for war. 

In view of the fact that this old law makes it the duty of every 
citizen between the age of eighteen and forty-five to qualify him- 
self to serve his country in time of war, it is his duty to acquire 
a sufficient military knowledge to that end. Consequently it is 
a mistake to recognize the duties of the private soldier as a pro- 
fession, by conceding to him the vested right to reénlist until he 
is incapacitated and retired or pensioned. The paternalism in- 
volved in this recognition has proved an actual impediment to 
the general extension of military knowledge among the people. 

Since the close of the Civil War soldiers have been reénlisted 
until in recent years there has been in every company a percent- 
age of superannuated men who could not take the field, and who 
had to be left behind when a march was ordered. The men who 
reénlist and continue in service are those who have no confidence 
of success in civil life, and after their second reénlistment they 
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become what are known in the service as ** Old Soldiers,” a class 
that is more or less privileged by common consent, or they are 
shirks, who as the result of their periodical dissipation spend 
most of their time between the guardhouse and the hospital. It 
was for their benefit the post schools were inaugurated, for they 
are more or less illiterate, and the greatest opposition to the 
schools has come from these men for whose benefit they have 
been introduced into the service. 

For the purpose of disseminating military knowledge through- 
out the land the “ Old Soldier” is an impediment and he should 
be eliminated. It has already been stated that restriction of re- 
enlistment is unpopular with the company officers, but it is so for 
selfish reasons only. The law limiting service in our army to ten 
years had a very short tenure, and its repeal was mainly due to 
that paternal sentiment which had done so much for the personal 
comfort of the soldier in the last few years, to the great risk of 
discipline in the garrison and efficiency in the field. This pater- 
nalism had its foundation in two erroneous assumptions, viz. : 
That enlisted men were not furnished with sufficient food, and 
that they were maltreated by their company officers. These were 
held to be the main causes of desertion. The result is that soldiers 
are now furnished with spring mattresses, they have sheets and 
pillow cases, plenty of beer at the lowest price, and a bounteous 
table to which the profits on the beer he drinks are made to con- 
tribute. It is not easy to see how this kind of culture of the en- 
listed man qualifies him for the field in time of war. But any 
one can see where the “ old soldier” impedes the cause of military 
education and the dissemination of military knowledge among 
the people. 

The repeal of the law limiting the service of the soldier to ten 
years was due to the paternalism referred to above, aided by the 
company officers. It was held that the soldierhad a vested right 
to reénlist as long as he could, because such was the inducement 
held out to him at his first enlistment. There might be some 
justice in this claim if the law provided that the soldier could be 
required to reénlist in emergencies where the Government stood 
in need of his services. Such a recognition of the soldier's voca- 
tion acknowledges it a profession, instead of an accomplishment 
that every able-bodied man should acquire as he does reading and 
writing, in order that he may serve his country when called. 
What the enlisted man is required to know cannot really be called 
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a profession, such as an officer may justly claim. It can well be 
claimed that five years is not too much time for the officer to de- 
vote to the acquisition of what he should know to be qualified 
for the duties of a commissioned officer. Moreover military science 
is progressing with all the other professions and requires educated 
men to keep pace with its advancement. 

The first condition of the proposed work of the army of the 
future in the United States is that only young men from the ages 
of eighteen to twenty-one years be enlisted. This condition is 
almost imperative when the ultimate object is considered. It is 
the youth of the land who must be relied upon for its defense. 
As war seldom comes more than once toa generation, the con- 
dition of youth is important in order to have as many participants 
and commanders as possible, and also to have them at the proper 
age, in order that they may be available as long as possible. At 
the end of five years the military graduate of the army would 
begin to drop out of the list of availables, through all the various 
causes that determine the careers of men, but under the proposed 
system there would be fresh graduates returning to the locality 
with all the latest advancement made inthe army, and conversant 
with the most recent regulations and orders for the government 
of troops, thus keeping the supply constant, and of the best 
quality. It is only through young men with the ambition and 
capacity necessary, that this source of a supply of officers for her 
future armies can be made to accomplish its object. The mature 
man who is in the ranks because he could not or would not learn 
sufficient to qualify him for something higher, does not have the 
capacity to acquire the knowledge which would qualify him to 
instruct or to command troops in time of war. Youth is the 
plastic period for the production of instructors and com- 
manders. 

The use for our little army for the object herein outlined is a 
natural sequence of the purpose had in view in the establishment 
of the Military Academy by the founders of that institution. It 
provides in an economical and compensating way for the furnish- 
ing of the first requisite that will be needed for national defense, 
as it will add little to the cost of maintaining our army and fur- 
nishes an object for the service that every intelligent citizen must 
appreciate. This is important to the continuance of the army, 
in view of the disappearance of the various pretexts for its exist- 
ence which have heretofore been urged in its behalf. 
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The military journals are full of essays upon the various 
means of national defense, dwelling upon fortifications, means of 
transportation, armaments, organization, improved weapons, etc., 
etc. It is seldom however that there is any discussion of the 
question of providing the necessary knowledge to utilize the re- 
sources of our country. We are never told how or by whom all 
our vast resources are to be managed. The supply of the tech- 
nical knowledge to utilize the materials for war purposes has re- 
ceived little consideration. China furnishes an object lesson on 
the consequences of this neglect while the converse is demon- 
strated by Japan. Any plan of national defense which fails to 
provide means for supplying in sufficient numbers the officers 
qualified to instruct the raw soldiers, upon whom we rely for the 
protection of our country, in the use of the complicated weapons 
of war, will be defective in the first essential to success. 

The matter of providing officers for the future armies of the 
Union is one that cannot be improvised with satisfactory results, 
if it is left to be accomplished after the emergency arises, as 
we learned by experience in the War of the Rebellion. It takes 
time to make officers, and to provide a large number of them 
such as may be required, can only be accomplished by a system- 
atic scheme with ample time to prepare for the end in view. It 
is difficult to conceive of any method that will accomplish this so 
well as the one herein advocated. 

I am quite aware of the opposition the proposition will meet 
with on account of the radical changes involved, particularly from 
the conservatism of the officers of the regular army. If left to 
them the plan will stand little chance of being carried out be- 
cause, like any proposed innovation suggested for the service, it 
will meet with sufficient antagonism to make success unsatis- 
factory. There are so many other features to be overcoine, that 
this educational scheme should start with authority of law and 
popular approval. 

There is sufficient law to enable the War Department to make 
a beginning and to demonstrate the practicability of the plan. A 
beginning might be made with a single regiment, the recruits for 
which should be selected and enlisted for the end in view. If 
entrusted to a colonel in sympathy with the effort, and authority 
commensurate with the undertaking, I am sure the plan could be 
fully demonstrated. The same success could not be expected 
that would follow if the scheme were authorized for the whole 
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army by act of Congress, but it might be sufficiently so to justify 
further effort with other regiments. 

The evolution of the army into an educational institution for 
the distribution of military knowledge throughout the land 
involves changes and conditions that furnish material for the 
antagonists of the plan. One of the first conditions of the 
scheme is the enlistment of the proper material, viz.: young men 
of ambition who enter the service from patriotic motives, and 
who desire to prepare themselves to serve their country when the 
necessity arises. They should be of good character whose asso- 
ciations are such as to cause them to return to their homes with 
honorable discharge and creditable diploma. To this essential 
condition is made the most frequent objection, in the assertion 
that such material cannot be obtained. The regular soldier does 
not rank sufficiently high in the social scale to tempt the am- 
bitious young men to imitate his example. While this is true 
under existing conditions of service, it is claimed that by making 
the army an educational institution it would at once become a 
respectable occupation that would deter the objectionable char- 
acters that now form too large a part of the rank and file. The 
change would satisfy a want long felt by the very class it would 
be desirable to have in the army. Every teacher in the public 
schools of the country will testify that there is no end to the 
number of boys, whose ambitions so far exceed their financial 
condition that they would acccpt with avidity the opportunity 
which would give each of them thirteen dollars or more per 
month, food, clothing and medical attendance, while receiving an 
education which would not only qualify him to take a respect- 
able stand in his community, but might in the event of a war, 
furnish the opportunity for the highest distinction. Every 
American youth cherishes in his heart the right to become a 
general or a president of his country, however skeptical he may 
be about the possibility of such a contingency, and would seize 
with great greed the opportunity which might furnish the step- 
ping stone to his future greatness. 

The natural propensities of the American youth are so strong 
in the proposed direction, that if properly encouraged it is believed 
that in due time they would require to be selected by competitive 
examination to represent their locality in the army. With a 
strong central Government there would be no difficulty whatever 
in making the army the successful source of all the military in- 
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formation in the land. The proposition is so practical that it is 
believed the common sense of the people would fully sustain the 
adoption of such an application of the army. Without the en- 
dorsement and support of the people the proposed change would 
not succeed, and would share the fate of the existing militia laws, 
which have been a dead letter so long that their existence is un- 
known to the great mass of the people. 

Another objection that is strong enough to merit attention 
here is the claim that the army has already so much to do with 
legitimate duties that there is no time for school work, and that 
even the small proportion of school work that has of late been 
prescribed for the enlisted man, has been found to interfere 
materially with the duties that have heretofore been required of 
him. 

It is very true that there has been quite an effort to keep the 
enlisted man busy, without in some cases any better reason than 
to keep him occupied. Much of what the soldier is required to 
do is endless repetition until it has become irksome, and unpro- 
gressive. Some of it is not at all military and should be provided 
for by the quartermaster by men hired for the purpose when 
needed. If we admit inferior work for the enlisted man as more 
desirable than a higher class of work for a higher class of enlisted 
man the objection must show that the system will disqualify the 
enlisted man for the conduct of war, which is the legitimate ob- 
ject of an army, and for such duties as tend to qualify him for 
service in the field, for such surely are his most legitimate duties, 
otherwise the objection is without force. It is claimed that the 
higher the intelligence, the better the material for a soldier, par- 
ticularly so with the modern improvements for conducting war. 
There should be no difficulty in proving that the more intelligent 
the rank and file the better soldiers they make and the more readily 
they can be taught all they should know. In other words it must be 
true that if an inferior material is able to do the work of the army 
satisfactorily, better material would be able to do it better in less 
time and with less effort on the part of the commissioned officers, 
and with more time to spare for the expanded work necessary to 
qualify the young soldiers to instruct the volunteers in war or the 
National Guard in peace. 

If troops are called into the field it would of course interrupt 
the school work, but it would be the opportunity for substituting 
real work for theoretical, thereby getting the educational work in 
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a practical way with more facility than could possibly be done in 
time of peace. Actual service in the field could not be objected 
to as a means of qualifying the enlisted man for the purpose 
herein claimed, unless his officers were disqualified for their duty, 
a condition that it is before us to obviate. 

It may be objected by some that young soldiers would not be 
as serviceable for war purposes, as older men of several enlist- 
ments. It can readily be shown that with qualified officers the 
youthful soldiers with their minimum of discretion and maximum 
of ambition will do the work betterthan the older men. It was 
the young element in the ranks that had the largest share in the 
suppression of the Rebellion. Will any one claim that the school- 
ing at West Point Military Acadamy would detract from the 
fighting qualities of the Corps of Cadets if suddenly called from 
their books in an emergency to go into action? The cadets 
would probably do any fighting they would be called upon to do 
with more zeal and effectiveness than any body of troops we have 
because of their physical ability, high ambition and moral courage. 
Certainly no work they are engaged in would tend otherwise than 
to make them more effective for actual service, and the same would 
be found to be true of the higher culture herein advocated for 
the whole army. Intelligence is more valuable than ever before 
in the ranks. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to anticipate all the objec- 
tions that may be suggested to the proposed use of the Regular 
Army. It has been written to urge the practicability and neces- 
sity of its use as an educational institution as the best and most 
economical method of preparing the Republic for national defense. 

It is held herein that it is desirable and necessary to provide 
a sufficient amount of military knowledge within reach of the 
people to enable them to utilize the vast resources of the country 
for its defense. 

Also that the Regular Army is the only convenient and avail- 
able source of supply from whence to obtain the desired informa- 
tion in sufficient quantity for the purpose, and that it can be made 
to furnish it and this is the most rational use to make of the 
army under our form of government. 
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WANTED: A FITTING ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION, 


By First Lisut. CLERMONT L. BEST, Jr., rst U. S. ARTILLERY. 


[The writer would not have it understood that the organization suggested in the 
following paper as the best for our very small permanent force, would be advisable 
were that force of a strength proportioned to our greatness as a people. A volunteer 
artillery of a size approximating war requirements would be a large establishment, and 
in the arrangement of its several specialties there should be followed, as closely as ad- 
visable, the continental models best for us to pattern by. ] 

‘“ HOULD our country become involved in war with one or 
S more trans-atlantic powers, the immediate effects would 

not be felt from vast armies, as there are none across our 
land frontiers, but from powerful sea forces. Our coast line is se 
extensive that, in the not improbable case supposed, our army, 
if of strength in its several parts according to our needs, would 
contain an exceptionally large proportion of artillery troops. 
To expect efficiency, in its full sense, from an artillery force, the 
organization of the arm should not only be one well suited to it 
in its several parts, but also that best fitting the military methods 
of the people among whom it is found. 

Although artillery is differently organized in different coun- 
tries, modern as to armies, in none of them do we find an organ- 
ization for it uniform with that for cavalry and infantry. Unfor- 
tunately, recent legislative tendency indicates such a (continued) 
state of affairs as probable for us. 

Our artillery has existed in several administrative forms— 
mainly as follows :— 

1775. A Regiment, modelled after a battalion of the Royal 
Artillery Regiment, consisting of 10 companies. 

1787. A Battalion of 4 companies. 

1792. Each of the 4 companies became a unit in one of the 4 
sub legions then composing the army. 

1794. A Corps of Artillerists and Engineers (4 battalions of 4 
companies each). 

1802. A Regiment of Artillerists (5 battalions of 4 companies 
each). 

1814. A so-called Corps of 12 battalions of 4 companies each 
and a Regiment of Light Artillery. This organization—a head- 
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less corps and a light artillery regiment without horses or guns— 
continued until 1821 when the arm was reorganized into 4 regi- 
ments of g companies each; each company having 4 subalterns. 
An additional company was added to each regiment in 1838, and 
the number of second lieutenants per company reduced from 2 
to 1. Two additional companies and a major (making 2) per 
regiment were added in 1847. In 1861 the 5th Artillery was 
organized, uniform with the four regiments then existing except 
that it was given 12 mounted batteries and 3 majors. Subse- 
quently the other regiments were given 3 majors each, and all 
batteries 2 second lieutenants at the option of the President. 

In 1852 a bill was introduced in the Senate providing for a 
directing head for the artillery. The report accompanying the 
bill stated that “ The first essential to improve the condition of 
the artillery and render it efficient is uxzty. This is the first 
essential in every kind of military service, and is indispensable to 
the artillery. The committee propose, therefore, to give it a 
directing head, and to make the head, who ought to be one of the 
most efficient officers of the army, responsible for the condition 
and efficiency of this branch of the service. It is now a body 
without any head, or rather it has as many heads as it has regi- 
ments; but there is no one whose duty it is to superintend its 
management, supervise its instruction, and diffuse life and energy 
into the whole as a distinct corps of the army.” The bill failed 
to pass. 

Organized as infantry, dubbed “red legged infantry,” and 
lacking a chief, the artillery entered the Civil War heavily handi- 
capped and emerged on crutches. Without the established policy 
that there would have been had there preéxisted an artillery head, 
the arm failed to receive that consideration as to higher grades 
and system of command accorded it in armies generally. Artillery 
experiences in the late war cannot be better shown in a brief way 
than by a hurried consideration of field artillery conditions as 
existing at the very close of it (Appomattox Campaign). 

The Armies of the Potomac and of the James consisted of seven 
corps, embracing some twenty-one divisions of infantry and cav. 
alry. With these two armies were seven field artillery battalions 
(then known as brigades) of six or more batteries each, including 
the Artillery Reserve, 19 batteries of the Army of the Potomac. 
These artillery forces aggregated some gooo officers and men, 
7000 horses, 300 guns, 850 artillery carriages and trains besides. 
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For the command of these troops there were the following 
officers : 

One brigadier general* (brevet major general), Chief of Artil- 
lery, Army of the Potomac and commander of the Artillery Re- 
serve. (For a period, the permanent commander of the 2d di- 
vision, 2d army corps was detached from his proper command 
and given control of the Artillery Reserve.) Two colonels (eacha 
brevet brigadier general) of N. Y. heavy artillery regiments, one 
major, three captains (one a brevet major). 

Five general officers and twenty field officers would have been 
a moderate command establishment for the field artillery forces 
which aggregated some seventy batteries. 

The conclusion of General Hunt’s report pictures so vividly 
some of the artillery conditions of the times that it is well 
worthy of reproduction here. 

Artillery Headquarters, Army of the Potomac, 
Camp near Fort Albany, Va., June 1, 1865. 
Colonel : 
* * * * 

In my previous reports I have had occasion to call attention 
to the want of a proper proportion of field officers for the artil- 
lery, and this I did especially in the reports of the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg; and as there is no bureau of ar- 
tillery nor other centre of administration for it, I take this occasion 
to present the same subject in order that the results of our ex- 
perience may not be lost. This is due to the reputation of rhe 
artillery in this war, as well as to the future interests of the ser- 
vice. At an early period of the war orders were given that field 
artillery should be taken into service only by single batteries “ in 
order to save field officers’’; this whilst infantry regiments of a 
single battalion were allowed four, with their proper staffs. 
Why this policy, so contrary to that of all modern armies and so 
destructive to the efficiency of the most complicated of all the 
arms of the service, was adopted I am at a loss to discern, Its 
effects have been but too clear. Not only has the service 
suffered from the want of officers absolutely necessary to its high- 
est efficiency and economy, but this system has stopped promo- 
tion in the artillery, and, as a consequence, nearly every officer of 
promise as well as of any distinction has been offered that promo- 


* An army, not an artillery general officer. The only general officer of artillery 
that our service has had was General Knox of the Revolutionary army. 
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tion in the infantry, cavalry, or the staff which no amount of 
capacity, gallantry, or good conduct could secure him in his own 
arm. The result is that, with a few marked exceptions, in which 
officers were willing to sacrifice their personal advancement and 
prospects to their love for their arm, the best and most dis- 
tinguished of the officers of the artillery accepted positions else- 
where or left the service in disgust, as opportunity offered. The 
effect of this and of other errors of organization has been but too 
evident ; the artillery, although it has done much better than 
under the circumstances could have been expected or even hoped, 
has not attained to that efficiency which was possible, and has 
failed to retain the preéminence it once held in our army and in 
public estimation.* 7 
Respectfully your obedient servant, 
HENRY J. HUNT, 
Brevet Major General, Commanding. 

Col. George D. Ruggles, Asst. Adjt. Genl., Army Potomac. 

Although organized regimentally during the late war, our 
permanent artillery force never served in regimental form but 
naturally, as dattertes ; one or two being associated with several 
volunteer batteries. 

In October, 1887, ten artillery officers, constituting the Ar- 
tillery Council, assembled in New York to frame a measure for 
the betterment of the artillery arm. 

The artillery at that time consisted of 280 officers (the present 
number) and but 2650 men. The enlisted strength of each 
mounted battery (two per regiment) was 65; of each foot bat- 
tery (ten perregiment) 40. As now, there were five regiments of 
12 batteries each; three subalterns per battery except one hav- 
ing four. 

With foot batteries mere skeletons; with mounted batteries 
hobbling along, often with hardly fifty men, scattered singly here 
and there without special supervision; with no siege battery of 
instruction in existence ; with the channel of subaltern promo- 
tion badly impeded ; with sea coast gunnery matters languishing 
and field-guns a generation behind the age; with important ar- 
tillery problems appearing and no artillery head to grapple with 
them, it is not surprising that the Council declared the condition 
of the artillery arm as “ most unsatisfactory.” 


* Reference is doubtless made to the Mexican War where our few mounted bat- 
teries were attached to brigades and fought as distinct units. 
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The Council proposed seven regiments, aggregating 4200 men 
as the minimum, and an artillery chief; veterinary surgeons for 
the field artillery ; classification of privates ; legalization of two 
artillery schools; increased pay for noncommissioned officers 
and the better privates; the enlistment of mechanical engineers ; 
that boards for the testing of cannon, etc., and deciding on mat- 
ters of attack and defense should be composed in part of artillery 
officers, and that militia artillery batteries, reporting for instruc- 
tion at the sea-board, should be paid by the United States. 

Referring to an artillery head the Council stated: ‘“ These 
duties, which are of great consequence to an army in time of 
peace, are of vital importance in time of war, and cannot be as- 
sumed without great danger to the success of military operations 
by any officer, no matter what his capacity, who, while actively 
preparing for the enemy, is distracted by the necessary cares of 
a newly created office, but partly organized, and without intelli- 
gent and systematic rules for its operation. Upon no other 
question respecting organization is the artillery of all countries, 
including our own, so wholly united; it is the keystone of the 
structure, and an indispensable condition of efficiency.” The 
truth of that declaration is beyond question. 

The great and crying need of the artillery was then and is 
now a direct head to arrange not only regarding the many impor- 
tant matters pertaining to a permanent artillery force but, equally 
important, to consider and plan for an efficient and prompt rein- 
forcement of our sea board defenses in the hour of need. At its 
water line is our country at its weakest, and woe betide us if 
the question of its military personnel is not well looked to in 
times of peace. Should hostile fleets appear, and nowadays such 
apparitions loom up suddenly, concrete walls and ponderous ord- 
nance (if existing) will avail us naught unless there be an ade- 
quate and trained artillery force ready for prompt service. There 
would needs be an infantry support handy as well, as our planned 
sea-coast defenses are without suggestion of works behind sea 
fronts. The French and English landed 20,000 men with port- 
able artillery in the Crimea in a few hours. As trans-ocean and 
landing transportation are much improved as compared with 
those of forty years ago, itis, probably, no exaggeration to say, 
particularly in the light of recent Japanese affairs, that a first- 
class power, besides its ships off New York harbor, could land in 
an hour or two near Coney Island a force of 25,000 regular 
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troops to supplement the fleet attack; and so of any of our 
harbors. 

To plan for sucha contingency, not only by urging on our sea- 
board states the necessity of creating a force to assist in the defense 
of our harbors but by instructing such forces in the duties of sea- 
coast defense is but one of the artillery questions which will never 
be solved until we have a chief to direct artillery affairs, no mat- 
ter what other changes of organization there may be. 

Under the measure proposed by the council, each of the bat- 
teries was to have but twosubalterns. On the basis of seven regi- 
ments, three officers per battery, the way became cleared by the 
addition of some twenty second lieutenants, to officering the 
seven regiments. With the regiments constituted as proposed, 
there would have resulted the immediate and much needed ad- 
vancement of subalterns and a much improved promotion scale 
for them. 

Laying aside all thought of personal advantage that would re- 
sult from the partial officering of new regiments by reducing the 
number of battery officers in the old regiments, do artillery offi- 
cers believe that two subalterns constitute a sufficient comple- 
ment fora foot battery, especially considering the constant heavy 
drafts for detached service—about one officer per battery? Is 
not a light battery crippled if having less than three subalterns 
with it, and are not four its proper complement when fully 
manned? The evils of under officered batteries were so well un- 
derstood by the Council that, to avoid such, it recommended the 
skeletonizing of two batteries per regiment. 

The “Seven Regiment Bill’’ was put upon its passage and, 
shorn in committee of most of its best features, died with the 
Fifty-first Congress. Subsequently it has been recommended to 
Congress that the artillery should be increased by two eagnanenthe 
—an addition, merely, of two regiments. 

The artillery measure most recently before Congress provided 
for a new regiment and the addition of two foot batteries to each 
regiment ; all foot batteries to have but two subalterns ; mounted 
batteries three. 

The War Department representative in explaining to the Mil- 
itary Committee the provisions of the recent reorganization bill 
stated that the foot artillery is armed and serves as infantry, but 
is trained in the handling of the heavy artillery of the sea-coast 
forts. Quite true, and if the fact agrees with the proper concep- 
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tion of what an artillery force should be, then a regiment of bat- 
talions, having one lieutenant colonel or major per battalion, and 
the enlisted personnel of a foot battery identical with that of an 
infantry company, admits of no criticism. 

The first of the U. S. gun-lift batteries has been practically 
completed at Sandy Hook. In its subterranean parts are a pow- 
erful steam engine and a smaller one; the former for storing 
hydraulic power for raising the guns and the second for electric 
lighting purposes. On the engine room level are the magazines. 
That the fire of these guns may be effective (every war shot— 
wear of guns, etc., considered—represents about $1000) we must 
know from the work of skilled observers the exact distances to 
objects fired at. Near the gun-lift battery is the battery of sea- 
coast mortars covering some acres. These pieces being in pits 
some twenty-five feet deep, the objects on which they are laid 
cannot be seen by their gunners. Here, then, a range-and-posi- 
tion-finding service must determine not only the distances of 
objects but their exact directions from mortar groups as 
well. 

Near these two batteries, differing as to service conditions, is 
a small battery of a type of gun known as the pneumatic. Here, 
again, as in the gun-lift battery, we find the steam engine as a 
prominent feature though for an entirely different purpose. There 
are to be other types of batteries, and torpedoes must have an 
important supplemental réle in a harbor defense. 

To handle all these and similar matters connected with harbor 
defense is sea-coast artillery work. Pieces must have their proper 
complement of non-commissioned officers and to a proper maga- 
zine service these will be indispensable ; without clever ones it is 
difficult to imagine an efficient range-and-position finding service. 
Steam engines demand engineers; electric lights and torpedo 
connections and their adjuncts require men skilled in electrics ; 
torpedoing implies boats and boat service. If efficiency be ex- 
pected of our sea-coast personnel it must not only be highly 
trained and intelligent as a whole, especially as to its non-commis- 
sioned officers, but have grades and specialists unknown to other 
troops. 

In the service of modern harbor defenses it must certainly 
appear to any one giving the subject a moment’s thought, that 
the work of a battery of sea-coast artillery is of an entirely differ- 
erent nature from that of a company of infantry. Yet, recent 
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proposed legislation provides an identical form for each and fails 
to suggest, except for one grade, rates of enlisted pay adequate 
to command for, or retain in the artillery, an intelligence that its 
efficient service demands. The smaller our artillery force in 
peace, the greater the need of its good organization and skill, that 
it may show, when leavening the large reinforcements on which 
we must always depend, that it has really been worth its keep. 

The country will never have a fitting artillery force until it can 
be truly represented not as armed and serving as infantry, but 
trained in the handling of the heavy artillery of the sea-coast 
forts,—organized and serving as artillery, infantry duties being 
simply incidental to the sea-coast branch. 

It has so often appeared in print that the three battalion or- 
ganizations is that demanded for all arms as best suited to mod- 
ern conditions, that it is well here to examine briefly as to the or- 
ganizations of some foreign artilleries. It may be premised by 
saying that (although when not specially mentioned) all have the 
following characteristics : 

1. A comprehensive system of artillery administration, which 
implies general officers of artillery. 

2. Artillery trains service for the ammunition supply of 
armies. 

3. Depot establishments for supply of men, etc., and wheeled 
artillery units in cadre form. 

4. Technical artillery branches corresponding with the U. S. 
Ordnance Department. 


AUSTRIA (1891).—MOBILE ARTILLERY. 


1. The mounted artillery consists of 14 “ corps” regiments (1 
for each army corps, and numbered from I to 14); each of 2 bat- 
talions (numbered 1 and 2), each battalion having 3 batteries, 
numbered from 1 to 3 in the Ist, and 4 to 6 in the 2d. 

2. Forty-two independent battalions (numbered from 1 to 
42), each having its field and staff, and 3 mounted batteries. 

3. Eight battalions of horse artillery, each having its field and 
staff; each battalion consists of 2 batteries, numbered 1 and 2. 
These battalions are attached to 8 of the corps regiments for ad- 
ministrative purposes and bear the regimental number of the 
regiments to which they pertain, respectively. 

4. Twelve batteries of mountain artillery which, like the horse 
artillery battalions, belong for administrative purposes, to the 
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corps regiments, t each to 12 of the regiments. There is also 
the Tyrolese mountain battery battalion, which mobilizes to 
mountain and narrow gauge batteries. 

One corps regiment and 2 of the independent battalions (1 
battalion (24 guns) for each of the infantry divisions) constitute 
the “ artillery brigade”’ of a corps of 2 infantry divisions. The 
several battalions, whether “ independent ” or of the corps regi- 
ment, are commanded by field officers assisted by small staffs. 
The brigade is commanded by a general officer or colonel of artil- 
lery attached to the headquarters staff of the army corps. 

A horse artillery battalion, with its field and staff, comprises 
the artillery force of a cavalry division. 


FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 
Regiments of 2 or 3 battalions of 4 companies each, and inde- 
pendent battalions. Each regiment has its field and staff; like- 
wise each battalion whether of a regiment or an independent bat- 


talion. 
The artillery forces are under the direct superintendence of 


“ The Inspector General of Artillery.” 


BELGIUM (1894).—MOBILE ARTILLERY. 

Four regiments. Two have each, 8 mounted batteries ; 1 cadre 
mounted battery ; 1 battery mobilizing 2 ammunition columns, 
and 1 depot battery. Two regiments have, each, 7 mounted 
batteries ; 2 horse batteries ; 2 cadre mounted batteries; 1 battery 
mobilizing 3 ammunition columns, and 4 depot batteries. 


FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

Four regiments. Three have, each, 14 companies; 2 cadre 
companies and 1 depot (an aggregate of nearly 3000 per regiment, 
peace footing). One regiment has 16 companies; 2 cadre and | 
depot battery ; 8 siege batteries; 8 cadre siege and 4 depots (a 
total of 39 units in the regiment). 

The artillery is subordinate to “ The Inspector General of 


Artillery.” 


FRANCE (1891).—MOBILE ARTILLERY. 

1. There are 38 regiments (numbered from 1 to 38) of mounted, 
and mounted and horse batteries, which form Ig “ brigades” (1 to 
19) of 2 regiments each. One regiment of each brigade consists 
of 12 mounted batteries (generally 4 battalions of 3 batteries 
each), and the other of 9 field and 3 horse batteries. 
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In peace, the two regiments of each brigade serve together, 
each, as a rule, in its entirety. On mobilization, the divisional 
regiment divides, forming the divisional artillery battalions for 
the two infantry divisions of the corps (two battalions for each 
division). The second (or “corps”’) regiment furnishes 6 mounted 
and 2 horse batteries as the corps artillery. It furnishes, also, a 
horse battery for an independent cavalry division; 18 of the 19 
horse batteries, not of corps artillery, being grouped by threes as 
the artillery battalions for cavalry. The three remaining mounted 
batteries of each corps regiment are available for the reserves. 

2. Twenty mountain batteries attached, for administrative 
purposes, to three of the artillery brigades. 

FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

Regiments of 6 companies each and some separate com- 
panies. 

The French artillery establishment is regulated by “ The Ar- 
tillery Committee "—composed of general officers of artillery. 

The personnel of the coast defenses, under combined control 
of the army and and navy, consists of coast brigades, marine in- 
fantry and, when mobilized, certain War Department troops 
specially assigned to coast defense.* 


GERMANY (1893).—MOBILE ARTILLERY. 


The organization, etc., of the field artillery is very similar to 

that of France. 
FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

Regiments, each of 2 or 3 battalions of 4 companies each. 

Germany has a coast line of but 1100 miles the stretch having 
many shallow harbors forming natural defenses. The coast for- 
tified places number about a dozen. To the navy, with its ves- 
sels and land forces, pertains entirely the defense of the shores 
thus leaving all army branches free to confront the great forces 
always threatening her land frontiers. 


* Very recently (fall of 1894) there has been an increase of the mobile artillery reg- 
iments to 40 and a considerable modification in the composition of many of the old 
regiments. Most of the divisional regiments remain the same (12 mounted batteries) 
but the rest differ having, each, from 10 mounted batteries to 20 of mounted, horse, 
and mountain batteries. One half of the corps regiments have, each, 10 mounted and 
2 horse batteries, but the rest vary with from 7 to 12 mounted and 2 to 4 horse bat- 
teries, some having mountain batteries also. Two horse batteries, instead of 3, will 
in future constitute the battalion for an independent cavalry division. 
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The German artillery forces are under the direct command of 
“ The Inspector General of Artillery.” 


RUSSIA (1894).— MOBILE ARTILLERY. 


1. Regiments (called “ brigades,” numbered from 1 to 48, 
being 1 for each of the 48 infantry divisions) for mounted artil- 
lery. Each brigade consists, as a rule, of 6 mounted batteries ; 
certain of them consist to the extent of one-third or one-fourth of 
mountain batteries. 

2. “ Regiments’ 
each. 

3. Except 1 brigade of 6 batteries in the Guards, the horse 
artillery (some §0 batteries in all) is found as so many separate 
units. Two of these, when grouped, constitute the artillery bat- 
talion for a cavalry division. 

Unlike other European countries, a Russian army corps has 
no “ corps artillery.”’ 

FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


of field mortar batteries; 2 to 4 batteries 


A | .rge number (50) of regiments (called “ battalions ”’) of from 
3 to 5 companies each; I, so called, corps of 12 companies scat- 
tered throughout European and Asiatic Russia; 5 “ sortie ”’ bat- 
teries which mobilize into 16 mounted batteries of 8 guns each ; 
I regiment of 3 mountain batteries, mobilizing 6. 

The Russian artillery forces are under the immediate com- 
mand of “ The Grand Master of Artillery.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Passing to Great Britain, we find an artillery organization dif- 
fering entirely from any on the continent. As the reason for its 
present form in certain particulars cannot be clearly understood 
unless considered in connection with its past, a somewhat ex- 
tended, though mere outline description, will be given of this or- 
ganization. In tracing its history we find an evolution as to its 
units that we might well profit by. 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery was instituted under mod- 
est auspices in 1716, having a Master General as its head and two 
companies as its body. Towards the end of the century the two 
companies had grown to four “ battalions ” (regiments), each with 
its field and staff. These battalions constituted the units of the 
regiment. 

In 1793 the first troop of horse artillery was organized. 
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In 1810 the regiment consisted, essentially, of 1. The staff ; 
comprising the master-general ; 70 field officers; 1 deputy adju- 
tant general; 10 adjutants; 10 quartermasters; 10 sergeants- 
major, and 10 quartermaster sergeants. 

2. Ten battalions of 10 companies each. 

3. Battalion of Invalids—12 companies, having its special 
field and staff. 

4. Twelve troops of horse artillery, having its special field 
and staff. 

5. Field Train, and 6. The Corps of Artillery Drivers, which 
ceased to exist in 1822. 

The battalions were without tactical meaning, being mere 
paper organizations. Battalion headquarters remained at Wool- 
wich, the companies serving scattered anywhere and relieved as 
required. 

In 1859 the “brigade system” supplanted the battalion 
method. In effect, battalions of companies became brigades of 
batteries of foot, mounted, or horse artillery, which, with their re- 
spective field-and-staffs, exchanged stations bodily as with infantry. 

A sea-coast defense system (modern appliances, etc., consid- 
ered) is seriously crippled by the simultaneous withdrawal of an 
entire command and the substitution of another strange to the 
place and surroundings. In consequence of this, for one reason, 
by 1877 there had resulted a marked change in the brigade sys- 
tem. Brigade headquarters remained at home and officers com- 
manding the artillery in artillery districts were given powers as to 
the arm greater than those of the brigade commanders. 

In 1888 we find the following organization of the regiment 
as to the mounted, horse, and foot artillery: 

Horse Artillery in brigades designated as the A and B Bri- 
gades. A Brigade 11 batteries, lettered from Ato L. B Brigade 
g batteries, lettered from A to * * N. 

Mounted Artillery in brigades numbered from I to 4; bat- 
teries in each brigade lettered from A on. 

Garrison Artillery (107 batteries) in eleven territorial divi- 
sions. In each division, 9 or 1o batteries numbered from 1 up. 

About one-half of the batteries of each brigade or division 
were abroad, no one such place having over two units of any one 
brigade or division. 

Subsequently, territorialization became amplified and brigades 
disappeared. 
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In 1870 Mr. Cardwell attacked the bad policy and withering 
effect of retaining for years officers in subaltern grades. Within 
the few years next following, the proportion of field officers in 
infantry and cavalry became increased, and for the two senior 
grades in artillery units (first captain and second captain) were 
substituted those of major and captain on account of the respon- 
sibility attached to the command of such units. 


EXISTING ORGANIZATION (1893). 


The strength of the regiment aggregates some 35,000, its 
administration focusing in the Commander-in-chief through the 
Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery (a general officer of the 
regiment). 

The complement of officers per battery or company is five. 
The number of officers in grades above those pertaining to units 
is based not only on the number of units but also on the needs 
of other artillery command and staff duties. Thus while mounted 
and dismounted organizations have their proper establishment of 
officers, the subaltern reaches command of a unit at a proper time 
of life and holds it only during the years when fitted by nature 
for such work.* 

The “territorial” system (amplified in 1889) has supplanted 
that of the “ brigade,” and an important technical feature of gar- 
rison artillery service now exists (‘‘ The District Establishment,” 


created in 1891). 

* The Artillery Council declared, regarding the stagnation in subaltern promo- 
tion, that ‘‘ the chief and glaring cause is the double line of first lieutenants.” That 
is not the root of theevil. With a sufficient proportion of field officers it is immaterial 
whether a battery has two subalterns or half a dozen. The following table shows 


present rates of promotion to captain. 


PROPORTIONS OF COMMISSIONED GRADES BELOW THAT OF GENERAL OFFICER, 
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The brigade no longer exists for even the mounted branches. 

The horse artillery consists of 20 service batteries, lettered 
from A to T, 2 depot batteries and the riding establishment. 
There are 68 service companies besides several! depots of garrison 
artillery divided unequally among the three territorial divisions 
(eastern, western and southern), numbered from 1 up in each of 
the divisions. Three of these companies at home are known as 
“ siege train companies,” they being replaced by others on com- 
pletion of their three years tour of siege instruction. There are 
80 mounted batteries numbered from 1 to 80, and 4 depots. The 
mountain artillery consists of 10 batteries of which but one (the 
depot battery) is in England. 

Thus to all practical purposes, the datfery or garrison com- 
pany has finally asserted itself as the true artillery unit for the 
British people. 

Period of Enlistment.—Applicants for first enlistment must 
be from 18 to 25 years of age. These enlistments are for 12 
years; 7 with the colors and 5 in the reserve, or 8 with the 
former and 4 in the latter if the soldier's term of service with the 
colors expires while he is abroad. After their army service of 7 
or 8 years (unless “ extending ” it tv '? or “ re-engaging ” for 21) 
the men pass into the first class army reserve. “ Reservists ”’ 
receive diminished pay and are subject to call to the colors until 
their full term may have expired. In 1878 ninety-five per cent. 
of the army reservists then called up reported for duty and even 
more in 1882. 

Rates of Monthly Pay.—The following table shows the 
monthly average pay rates of enlisted grades, rates differing 
somewhat in the horse, mounted and garrison artillery: 


Sergeant Major.* . $43.00 
Corporal. . ‘ . 19.00 
Private. ‘ ‘ 9.00 


*In the U. S. cavalry, artillery, or infantry the pay of the regimental sergeant 
major is but 60 percent. greater than that of the private whose regular compensation 
averages some $14 per month during a service of § years. There is in every regiment 
of these arms a not inconsiderable number of privates—mere recruits as a rule—who, 
including their “‘ extra pay ” in the supply departments, receive more pay than any 
regimental non-commissioned officers. Owing to this and one or two more important 
reisons, our non-commissioned establishment (regimental) is poorly encouraged. 
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There are several non-commissioned grades unknown to our 
service and the experts of the District Establishment have spe- 
cial rates. 

Strength of Units——The strengths of the horse, mounted, and 
mountain batteries are fixed according to their respective ser- 
vices. In armament and equipment these batteries are always 
complete. The strengths of garrison artillery companies vary ac- 
cording to station and circumstances ; where more men, but not 
officers, are needed, companies are strengthened instead of in- 
creasing the number of units. 

The District Establishment.—This department of the regiment 
is composed of officers and men not belonging to artillery units. 
The personnel, comprising commissioned and other experts in 
range and position finding matters; officers of the old Coast 
Brigade; machinery and electrical experts, and men skilled as 
coxswains and gunners, pertains to permanent defenses and is 
not relieved when companies exchange. Thus defended positions, 
whether garrisoned or not, have a permanent working force con- 
versant with local defense conditions and skilled in certain tech- 
nical essentials not necessary to be understood by the gun work- 
ers who may be called to man the works. The establishment 
constitutes the nucleus of fighting garrisons whether of the regi- 
ment, volunteers, or militia according to the scheme of mobiliza- 
tion. This excellent and essential feature of coast defense is en- 
tirely unknown to our service. 

Armament Artificers—This body, varying with necessities, of 
skilled men with grade of sergeant, is provided for duties of repair 
and maintenance of material, more particularly of garrison artil- 
lery service and siege trains on war establishment. Not belong- 
ing to artillery units, these artificers are closely connected with 
the District Establishment for discipline, pay, etc. A similar 
body is unknown to our service. 

Ammunition Columns.—The Royal Artillery service, being 
charged with the ammunition transport of the army, maintains in 
peace, at the storage places of equipment and ammunition, small 
nuclei for fifteen such columns. When required in service, the 
columns are completed in accordance with mobilization scheme. 
Any arrangement of this nature is unknown to our service. 

Classification of Men in Units.—In garrison artillery, men are 
classified (Ist, and 2d class) according to professional abilities as 
shown in examinations. Mounted non-commissioned officers and 
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men are classified according to their skill as riders, in gunnery, 
etc. Boards of officers are convened as necessary to determine 
the fitness of applicants for promotion from one enlisted grade to 
another, a prescribed syllabus governing as to the scope of ex- 
amination. This excellent feature is one as yet in its infancy in 
our artillery service. 

Artillery Command System.—There is on the staff of each 
general officer commanding the troops of a military district, a 
major general or colonel of the regiment who, besides acting as 
the chief artillery staff officer is also in immediate and executive 
command of the personnel of the artillery in his district. He 
communicates, in matters of artillery detail, with the chief staff 
officer of the regiment (D.A.G.,R.A.). The artillery of a dis- 
trict is under close command of an artillery officer who has under 
him a staff officer, generally appointed as “brigade major.” He 
has on his staff, also, the instructors in gunnery and range-and- 
position-finding instructors of the district establishment if there 
are such in that particular district. The artillery officer command- 
ing the horse and mounted artillery at Woolwich is charged with 
the administration of those branches at home and abroad ; like- 
wise artillery commanders at Portsmouth, Dover, and Plymouth 
as to the three territorial divisions of the garrison artillery ser- 
vice. 

Schemes of Defense——Schemes of defense of the fortress or 
defended ports under their command are revised annually by 
general officers commanding at home, at Malta, Gibraltar, etc., 
reporting January 1 that such revision has been made and specify- 
ing asto details. U.S. Regulations are silent on this most im- 
portant of matters. 

Auxiliary Forces.—The militia and volunteer artillery forces 
have periodical instruction in artillery duties, each garrison artil- 
lery unit of such forces being assigned to a particular defense. 
The District Establishment makes preparation for them and in- 
formation and instruction are rendered by the garrison companies 
of the regiment there present. Forces similar to the above for 
us, our only hope for repelling sudden aggression against a sea 
attack, are yet to be organized. 

Artillery [nspections.—Besides the annual inspections made by 
generals commanding districts “ the inspection of the artillery of 
the various fortresses and batteries in a district will be carried out 
by the general officer of artillery or colonel on the staff com- 
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manding the artillery within the district, who will pay the great- 
est attention to the efficiency of the armament and the due 
provision and proper distribution of ammunition and artillery 
stores in charge * * * .” “ With the view to insure uniformity 
in the practice and instruction of the Royal Artillery, the Com- 
mandant of the School of Gunnery, Shoeburyness, will act as 
Inspector of Artillery Instruction, and, in this capacity, anrually 
inspect the instruction at— * * * .” “These inspections will be 
conducted in the most searching manner * * * .” (Extracts 
from the Queen’s Regulations.) Inspections of horse and 
mounted batteries are made by artillery officers commanding at 
Woolwich, Aldershot, the Southern District and, in Ireland, by 
the colonel on the staff commanding the Royal Artillery at the 
Curragh. 

Mobilization.—The reservists of horse and mounted batteries 
join the depots of those branches at Woolwich, those of moun- 
tain batteries at Devonport. On peace footing, as before stated, 
these several kinds of artillery are complete as to matériel and 
equipment. The reservists of garrison companies report to the 
depot of the division to which they belong. The militia and vol- 
unteer garrison artillery companies proceed to their respective 
posts (with which they have been familiarized through periodical 
instruction) in accordance with the several defense schemes. The 
mounted and horse batteries are assigned, in accordance with the 
mobilization scheme, as corps and divisional artillery, the bat- 
talions of each having, of course, their field and staff. The chief 
of artillery of the corps commands the corps artillery through its 
immediate head but, except when emergency may so require, 
does not have executive control of the divisional battalions. 


MEXICO (1894). 

The Mexican artillery forces are comprised in a Corps of Ar- 
tillery which consists of : 

The artillery department of the War Ministry; brigadier- 
general as chief. 

Four battalions of field artillery (each of 4 batteries of 6 guns, 
one being a mountain battery). 

A squadron of train troops, consisting of a staff and two com- 
panies. 

Five companies of garrison artillery, each of from 5 to 8 offi- 
cers, and 54 to 160 men. The Artillery Park. 
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The continuance of peaceful conditions for us is not a cer- 
tainty ; if it were, there could be no excuse for our having a mil- 
itary establishment at all, or creating defenses of any sort. The 
extent of the war efficiency of whatever force we may maintain, 
will depend on the nature of its organization and methods in 
peace. It is immaterial just now whether or not there stands 
closely in the neighborhood of our coast works a force of state 
troops organized for harbor defense. Our ports are absolutely 
helpless and will probably so continue for some years to come. 
Unless there is to continue the mistaken policy of relying entirely 
on war vessels for the safety of our seaboard,* we may expect a 
gradual building up of our land bulwarks, and ultimately their 
general completion. 

The probable permanent artillery force that this country will 
maintain will be so small that, for each of the coast forts contem- 
plated by the Board on Fortifications and other Defenses (1885), 
its strength will allow for but the merest apologies for garrisons. 
Were the present force doubled, the average garrisons would 
hardly be an hundred men. The artillery, wiitever its numbers, 
should be in close association, in a military way, with the neigh- 
boring communities, a feature now unknown. Our people give 
no thought, to any extent, to this important matter and if the 
oak of support is to grow, it is for the permanent military author- 
ities of the country to plant the acorn. 

In his report for 1890 the Commanding General recommended 
“that steps be taken without delay to organize in all of the sea- 
board States a due proportion of heavy artillery batteries for the 
service of the fortifications in those States * * .” The sug- 
gested steps have not been taken and doubtless never will be 
except in a limping way until such time as our artillery force may 
have its immediate commander. If in the future when we may 
have defenses worthy of the name, there come seaboard disaster 
owing to the absence of reasonable artillery forces (regular and 
otherwise) for our defenses, because of the neglect in peace of 
our permanent establishment to instill sound artillery doctrine 
among the people, such establishment, and rightly too, will be 


* The several projected works that are to constitute the defenses of the Lower Bay 
and East River (New York) complete with their 240 pieces of heavy ordnance, comple- 
ment of light guns and torpedo plant ; a system that will, so far as passive means are 
concerned, render the approaches impregnable against any ship attack, will cost less 
than five completed battle ships. The annual expenses for repairs to this system would 
be much less than the similar average for one such ship. 
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held responsible. It would be a pitiful spectacle, indeed, to see 
rushing to our defenses in the moment of need, either the organ- 
ized state troops of present form (thus destroying the foundation 
of the field force), or a disorganized mass of enthusiasm. 

In continental Europe, armies in some of their parts are 
always on keen edge and nearly so as to the others. On mobili- 
zation, all units not at the maximum are at once brought to full 
strength from the trained reserves, more of which at once move 
forward to supply the waste of war. With us, conditions are and 
will doubtless continue to be altogether different. An American 
war force will be many times larger than its peace establishment. 
In such a force, as heretofore, will be found our permanent reg?- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, standing elbow to elbow or boot to 
boot as the nuclei of brigades and divisions composed mainly of 
volunteers. Our mobile artillery, however, will again, as in the 
past, be found as single battertes associated with volunteer artil- 
lery. So, to great extent, will be the artillery on the coast. 

One troopof cavalry or one company of infantry is and should 
be organized just like another troop or company, the work of each 
branch being uniform throughout its units. So with mounted or 
horse batteries as compared each with itsown kind. Of sea-coast 
units, however, perhaps not over half a dozen in a harbor requir- 
ing an artillery force of several thousand men would act uniformly. 
The units of such force for, say, New York harbor, should be 
adapted to the following different services: (1) Turret batteries. 
(2) Gun.lift batteries. (3) Disappearing batteries. (4) Pneumatic 
batteries. (5) Rapid and quick fire batteries. (6) Range-and- 
position-finding service. (7) Torpedo service. To cast all artillery 
companies in the same exact mould as that for infantry companies 
is absurd—just as much so as it would be to cast the infantry in 
an artillery mould. 

While cavalry or infantry requires a force of field officers pro- 
portioned to the several battalions of the mobile regiment which 
acts uniformly as one man, the artillery conditions are entirely 
different when we leave the field branch. 

Our coasts are so extensive that any probable permanent 
coast defense force would be speedily overwhelmed. Our main 
reliance must be on the people. Untrained assistance would be 
worthless ; it must be instructed and we must rely largely on our 
non-commissioned officers to assist in the work. We cannot get 
or retain in service non-commissioned officers (the backbone of a 
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military establishment) who are capable in artillery specialties, 
for the pay now existing. 

The military spirit of our people resembles that of Great 
Britain so much more closely than that of any other first class 
power, that to her we may best lcok for the model to guide us in 
the much needed change in our artillery affairs. Our first artil- 
lery establishment was patterned after the British artillery which, 
unlike our force, has marched along with the times. In continu- 
ing our organization by regiments we keep what Great Britain 
discarded for its artillery twenty years ago. Our artillery is sorely 
lacking in vitality; that Congress will ever take the initiative in 
administering the proper remedy can hardly be expected. 

Although the tactical use of field artillery demands the asso- 
ciation of batteries in battalion form, thoroughly efficient bat- 
talions do not depend on a permanent regimental shape as with 
the other line troops. When we turn, for an administrative sys- 
tem, to that branch of the artillery connected with coast defense, 
the infantry battalion idea for such forces at once ‘isappears. 
Such organization for such forces is about as appropri ate for usas 
it would be for the personnel of a navy. 

as our permanent artillery force will hardly ever be so large 
as to allow a part to remain on the coasts if not threatened, while 
more artillery were needed in the field, officers should (as now) be 
instructed in the different branches of the arm. There should be 
at least three subalterns to a foot battery and but one line of pro- 
motion in the artillery establishment while small. The number 
of field officers should be such that, besides sufficient for duty at 
the artillery school, assistants to the chief of artillery, inspectors, 
etc., each sea-coast defense and group of field or siege batteries 
might be commanded by one. 

Under a sound artillery status we would soon find as compon- 
ents of the body call it a corps or what you will, one or more 
siege and mountain batteries for instruction purposes—artillery or- 
ganizations now entirely unknown in this country. Instead of 
our mounted batteries being as now scattered singly, as a rule, 
here and there (nobody’s children) a system as to them would be- 
come inaugurated. We would find these batteries assembled in 
groups under field officers of special capabilities in that direction, 
and a vigorous and uniform field artillery instruction system per- 
meating that branch. There would grow up about our harbors, 
necessarily so if the country may not wish them to pass at once 
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into the keeping of the enemy, sea-coast artillery bodies practi- 
cally trained at times in their work. 

If along our coasts we wish merely a body of insignificant 
strength, trained in the handling of obsolete artillery in obsolete 
forts and without any trained reserves behind it; a force which, 
because of its absolute conformity as to administration and com- 
pany organization with infantry, is as unsuited to modern coast 
artillery work as would be Frederick’s tactics on modern battle- 
fields—then continue the artillery in its present form. 

If, however, we wish an artillery force in its several forms 
common with armies, a force truly fulfilling its mission on our 
sea-coast as well as in other artillery directions, then remodel 
the present structure now standing on a sand foundation, recon- 
structing it on the rock basis of the battery (properly organized ) 
as our true artillery unit ; the structure linked to the people, having 
a chief as its keystone. 

We need no more bureaus independent of the General-Com- 
manding-in-chief ; the artillery head should be under his immedi- 
ate orders. 


CIVIL JURISDICTION OVER MILITARY RESERVA. 
TIONS. 


By First-Ligut, J. S. PARKE, 21st U. S. INFANTRY. 


HAT is the extent of the civil authority over the persons 
W and property at a military post and on a military reser- 
vation ? 

What are the limitations of the civil power, when it has any, 
and where is the line distinctly drawn between the jurisdiction of 
the military and that of the civil tribunals ? 

When can the military officer say to the civilian “ hands off,” 
and when must he bow before his superior authority ? 

These are a few of the practical questions connected with this 
subject which every officer is interested in being able to answer 
knowingly, definitely and positively. 

As Gen. John Gibbon said when he assumed the command of 
the Department of the Columbia in 1885, “ The law is supreme,” 
and it is to this supreme authority that we must go to find an 
answer to these questions. 

They are not new. They have arisen, have been argued and 
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passed upon time and again, but, the trouble is, at widely differ- 
ent times and places and it involves much labor to search out the 
answers. Hence I cannot tell you anything new or original but 
can only give you, in as concise a form as possible, the results of 
my search. 

Starting with the maxim, “ The law is supreme,” the next 
questions are, what is the law, how is it invoked and by what 
means applied ? 

The law is intended to enforce the right and prevent the 
wrong, to uphold the good and punish the bad. It is dormant so 
long as there is no infraction of it ; it cannot act when there is no 
offense committed, because there is no offender for it to act 
upon. 


But when a crime is committed, then the law begins to act - 


and acts through its constituted agencies. For the purposes of 
our discussion these agencies are either civil or military tribu- 
nals. 

The powers of these tribunals are either distinctly prescribed 
by statute or by long and accepted usage. They all owe their 
powers primarily to that great source and foundation of all our 
rights and liberties—the Constitution and the laws passed in ac- 
cordance with it. The only court actually created by the Con- 
stitution was the Supreme Court. All the others were created by 
the acts of Congress made in pursuance of the Constitution. 
While the court-martial may claim the honor of being older than 
the Constitution by reason of having been in existence before its 
adoption, yet it is held not to be one of the inferior courts author- 
ized by that instrument, and in fact is said not to be a part of the 
judicial system of the Government, but to belong to the execu- 
tive branch. (20 Howard 65, 114 U.S. 564; Kurtz v. Moffit, 115 
U.S. 500.) But it, of necessity, by reason of its functions, in its 
forms and procedures is assimilated to all other courts. Like all 
other courts its “ jurisdiction and judicial authority must be de- 
rived from the Constitution and laws of the United States, and 
it can only exercise such power as has been conferred on it by 
acts of Congress.” 

The military courts, few in number, have their powers clearly 
defined by the laws of Congress to be found mostly in the articles 
of war, so that there is ordinarily no difficulty in determining 
which one of these should undertake and pass upon a case, but 
the question of the jurisdiction of a civil court arises when the 
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res, the subject matter, or the person is amenable to either or 
both of these tribunals. 

The court-martial being essentially and exclusively a criminal 
court, has no jurisdiction over any matter of a purely civil nature, 
such as the enforcement of a contract or the collection of a debt, 
so that all matters of that nature are referred to the proper civil 
courts where the soldier stands on the same footing as the citi- 
zen. 

The determination of the question of the jurisdiction involves 
the person or persons concerned, the crime committed and the 
focus or place where the event happened or the cause originated. 
Suppose two citizens, not in any way connected with the military 
service, or a soldier and a citizen, or two soldiers, should engage 
in a fight on this reservation. 

In the first case the military authorities would have no juris- 
diction because they would have none over the persons con- 
cerned. They could only interfere beforehand to prevent it. 

In the second case they would have jurisdiction over the 
soldier, but not over the citizen. 

In the third case they would have jurisdiction over both, be- 
cause they both were soldiers. 

In the second and third cases the civil jurisdiction would ex- 
tend to all parties in both cases because it exists by law concur- 
ently with the military jurisdiction, and if the military authority 
should decline to act the civil federal courts could properly take 
cognizance of the offensé, but not any state court. 

This brings us to those cases where the conflict arises between 
the civil and the military jurisdiction. 

Without attempting to argue against the propriety of subject- 
ing the soldier to two jurisdictions but accepting it as a well es 
tablished fact that he is so amenable the question for us to con- 
sider is, what is the proper course for each to pursue. 

Leaving out the case of the civil liability alone, where the 
civil courts have exclusive jurisdiction, let us consider a case where 
the jurisdiction is concurrent. 

It is well to explain here the legal authority for this concur- 
rent jurisdiction. 

The Constitution says (Art X. Amendments) “ [he powers 
not delegated to the United States nor prohibited by it to the 
States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” 
It also says (Art. I., Sec. 8, c. 17): 
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“ The Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever (over the District of Columbia) and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the State in which the same may be, for the 
erection of forts, magazjnes, arsenals, dock-yards, and other need- 
ful buildings.” 

And (Art. IV., Sec. 3, c. 2): 

“ To dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

Now in accordance with these provisions, the States, in giving 
their consent to the purchase of land and in ceding jurisdiction 
to the United States, generally reserve concurrent jurisdiction over 
the same. Asan example I will give the law applicable to the 
Post at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Laws of New York. 
Chapter 18. P. 27. 

An act granting the consent of the State of New York to the 
acquisition by the United States of certain lands for military 
purposes in the town of Plattsburgh, Clinton County, N. Y., and 
ceding jurisdiction over the same. 

Approved by the Governor, March 6th, 1880. 

Passed by a two-thirds vote. 

The People of the State of New York represented in Senate 
and Assembly do enact as follows : 

Sec. 1. The consent of the State of New York is hereby given 
to the United States to acquire, by condemnation, purchase or 
gift, in conformity with the laws of this State, one or more pieces 
of land in the town of Plattsburgh, County of Clinton, and State 
of New York, not to exceed in all roooacres, for military purposes 
for use as a parade ground, or for any military purposes connected 
with the United States military post at Plattsburgh, and the said 
United States shall have, hold, occupy and own said lands when 
thus acquired, and exercise jurisdiction and control over the same 
and every part thereof, subject to the restrictions hereafter men- 
tioned. 

Sec. 2. The jurisdiction of the State of New York, in and over 
the said land or lands mentioned in the foregoing section, when 
acquired by the United States shall be, and the same hereby is, 
ceded to the United States, but the jurisdiction hereby ceded shall 
continue no longer than the United States shall own the said lands. 
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Sec. 3. The said consent is given and the said jurisdiction 
ceded upon the express condition that the State of New York 
shall retain concurrent jurisdiction with the United States in and 
over the said land or lands, so far as that all civil process in alt 
cases, and such criminal or other process as may issue under the 
laws or authority of the State of New York against any person 
or persons charged with crimes or misdemeanors committed 
within said State, may be executed therein the same way and 
manner as if such consent had not been given or jurisdiction 
ceded, except so far as such process may affect the real or personal 
property of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The jurisdiction hereby ceded shall not vest until the 
United States shall have acquired the title to the said land or 
lands by gift, purchase, or condemnation, in conformity with the 
laws of the State of New York; and so long as the said land or 
lands shall remain the property of the United States, when ac- 
quired as aforesaid, and no longer, the same shall be and continue 
exonerated from all taxes, assessments and other charges which 
may be levied or imposed under the authority of the State. 

Sec. 5. Any malicious, wilful, reckless, or voluntary injury to, 
or mutilation of, the grounds, buildings or appurtenances shall 
subject the offender or offenders to a fine of not less than $20.00 
to which may be added for an aggravated offense, imprisonment 
not exceeding six months in the county jail or workhouse, to be 
prosecuted before any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The Act of Congress making an appropriation for the con- 
struction of new buildings and the enlargement of the military 
post at Plattsburgh, N. Y., is as follows:—Approved, February 
7, 1891. 

Be it enacted, etc. 

Sec. 1. That to enable the Secretary.of War to enlarge the 
military post at Plattsburgh, N. Y., to the capacity of 12 com- 
panies, and for beginning the construction of the necessary build- 
ings, barracks, quarters, kitchens, mess halls, stables, store houses, 
and magazines, there is appropriated from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $200,000. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
accept, free of cost to the United States, a donation of a tract of 
not less than 500 acres of land for a target range and other mil- 
itary purposes at or near the post of Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y. 
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Provided. That in his judgment the said tract of land is 
found in all respects adequate and suitable to meet the wants of 
the post, and that the title shall have been declared valid by the 
Attorney General of the United States; and provided further, 
That no part of said sum hereby appropriated shall be expended 
until the aforesaid tract of land shall have been conveyed to, and 
accepted by, the United States. 

Another Act of Congress on this subject is as follows :— 

Mississippi River Commission.—For salaries of the Miss. River 
Commission from July Ist, 1890, to Sept. 18th, 1890, inclusive, 
$1950, Provided, that in acquiring land for the enlargement of the 
Military Post, at Plattsburgh, N. Y., as provided for by the Act 
of Congress approved Feb. 7th, 1891, the Secretary of War is 
authorized to proceed in accordance with Secs. 4, 5, and 6, of the 
Act approved Feb. 22, 1867, entitled “An Act to Establish and 
Protect National Cemeteries,” but all costs and expenses incurred 
in procuring said site shall be paid by the citizens of New York 
furnishing such site as provided in said Act of Feb. 7th, 1891. 

The sections referred to in the Act of Feb. 22d, 1867, provide 
for the acquisition by purchase or condemnation of lands for 
national cemeteries and the Act of July Ist, 1870, declares that 
from the time any State legislature gives its consent to the pur- 
chase by the United States * * * the jurisdiction of the 
United States over the same is the same as that granted in Sec. 
8, Art. I., of the Constitution ; that is, exclusive. 

Now suppose a crime has been committed on this military 
reservation : the first thing to do is to arrest the offender. It 
does not matter who is the first to make the arrest. Suppose the 
United States first gets hold of him. Then there is no power 
that can take him away out of its hands unless the commanding 
officer acting in behalf of the United States, is willing voluntarily 
to surrender him. But if he chooses to hold him, the law is per- 
fectly plain and well settled that he may do so. 

On this point I quote from Beach’s Modern Equity Practice 
(Vol. I., p. 35, Sec. 27). 

He says :—* It has long been a settled rule of law in all cases 
of conflict of jurisdiction between the Federal and State courts that 
the court that first takes cognizance of the controversy is entitled 
to retain jurisdiction to the end of the litigation and incidentally 
to take possession or control of the subject matter of the dispute 
to the exclusion of all interference from other courts of coérdi- 
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nate jurisdiction.” And ina note he cites authorities, and says, 
“It has been held by an almost unbroken current of authorities 
that * * * no State court can interefere with the custody 
and administration of the res which a Federal court has law- 
fully in custody.” 

I also find this case among the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

(Supreme Court, 1878, Coleman vs. Tenn., 97 U. S., 509.) 

A. charged with committing murder in Tennessee whilst there 
in the military service of the United States during the Rebellion 
was by a court-martial then and there convicted and sentenced to 
suffer death. The sentence for some cause unknown was not 
carried into effect. After the constitutional relations of that 
State to the Union were restored he was, in one of her courts, 
indicted for the same murder. 

To the indictment he pleaded the conviction before the court- 
martial ; the plea being overruled, he was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to death. 

Held, 1. That the State court had no jurisdiction to try him 
for the offense, as he, at the time of committing it, being a mem- 
ber of the United States forces in military occupation of the 
country, was not amenable to the laws of Tennessee. 

2. His plea, although not proper, inasmuch as it admitted the 
jurisdiction of that court to try and punish him for the offense, 
if it were not for such former conviction, need not prevent the 
Supreme Court from giving effect to the objection founded on 
defendant’s military character. 

3. The judgment must be reversed and defendant discharged 
from custody of the sheriff on the conviction in the State court ; 
but he should be delivered up to the military authorities to be 
dealt with according to law, under the conviction of court-mar- 
tial. 

And a State court in Texas even went further and held in 
1892: “Ina cession to the United States by a State of land for 
a military post, a reservation of ‘ concurrent jurisdiction’ to 
serve state, civil and criminal process in the ceded place does not 
affect the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States over the 
ceded place. (Constitution, U. S., Art. I., Sec. 8, sub. 18) and 
the State courts have no jurisdiction of crimes committed there- 
on.” Lasher vs. State Tex. App. 17 S. W. 1064. 

The United States having thus acquired and asserted its jur- 
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isdiction, proceeds to deal with any case that may arise and can- 
not be interfered with by any civil courts whatsoever. Its 
method of dealing with those cases is generally by court-mar- 
tial, and on this subject, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has said : 

“Within the sphere of this jurisdiction the judgment and 
sentences of courts-martial are as final and conclusive as those of 
civil tribunals of last resort.” (2 Sawyer 402-20; How. 82) and 
further: “The only authority of the civil courts is ‘to inquire 
whether the military authorities are proceeding regularly within 
their jurisdiction. If they are, the civil courts cannot interfere, 
no matter what errors may be committed in the exercise of their 
lawful jurisdiction.’”” (g Sawyer 52 Re. McVey, 23 Fed. Rep. 
878.) 

Further on this subject: 

“ Where two tribunals have concurrent jurisdiction, the one 
which first obtains possession of the subject matter or jurisdic- 
tion of the particular cause, must adjudicate and neither party 
can be forced into another jurisdiction.” (Supreme Court 1824, 
Smith vs. McIver, 9 Wheat. 532.) 

When, however, either court has proceeded to a finality, the 
other may come in and proceed against the prisoner. In one 
case (that of Captain Howe, referred to by Winthrop, p. 112 
note), “the action of the court-martial was suspended for more 
than two years, while the civil proceedings against the accused 
were pending.” 

In those cases where the jurisdiction is concurrent, the way 
the civil courts may get possession of the party is either by a 
mere oral request, by presenting an indictment and demanding 
the prisoner, or by writ of Aabeas corpus. The military authori- 
ties might surrender him as a matter of courtesy on a mere. ver- 
bal request and they might properly refuse to surrender him even 
on a writ of habeas corpus if issued by a State court. It would be 
different with a federal, z. ¢..a U. S. court. 

It is to the latter that reference is had in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered in 1891 on the 
subject of habeas corpus, as follows: 

“The civil courts may in any case by means of the writ of 
habeas corpus inquire into the jurisdiction of a court-martial and 
if the person condemned was not amenable to its jurisdiction may 
discharge him from sentence, but the civil courts by hadeas cor- 
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pus can exercise no supervisory or correcting power over the 
proceedings of a court-martial and no mere errors in their pro- 
ceedings are open to consideration.” (Reversing 38 F. 84. 
137 U.S. 147 Winthrop, Military Law, p. 779, note 2.) 

The proper method to be pursued by military officers is indi- 
cated in Article of War No. 59. Under that article they are 
obliged to deliver up an accused upon application duly made, but 
at the same time they can insist on the application being duly 
made and in proper form, provided of course, the Government 
does not intend to try the accused. If it does and its jurisdic- 
tion has attached the civil court must wait until the end of the 
proceedings in the court-martial. 

In Tarble’s case (13 Wallace 197) the Supreme Court of the 
United States considered very fully the question of State and 
Federal jurisdiction and, inter alia, held that a State judge 
has no power to issue habeas corpus for the discharge of a per- 
son held by authority, or under color of authority, of the United 
States. 

In Ableman vs. Booth (21 Howard 506) the Supreme Court 
held that Aadbeas corpus issued by a State court had no authority 
within the limits of United States sovereignty. 

Both of these cases were discussed fully and confirmed in the 
case of Robb vs. Connelly (111 U. S., 632-34) and the decisions 
made and the principles enunciated are embodied in articles 
1060-61-62 of our existing army regulations, as follows: 1060, 
“A State court or judge has no jurisdiction to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus, or to continue proceedings under a writ when 
issued for the discharge of a person held under the authority, or 
claim and color of authority, of the United States by an officer 
of that government. 

“Tf, upon the application for the writ, it appears that the party 
alleged to be illegally restrained of his liberty, is held under the 
authority, or claim and color of the authority, of the United 
States by an officer of that government, the writ should be re- 
fused. If this fact does not appear, the State judge has a right 
to inquire into the cause of imprisonment and ascertain by what 
authority the person is held within the limits of the State; and it 
is the duty of the marshal or other officer having the custody of 
the prisoner, to give, by proper return, information in this re- 
spect. But after he is fully apprised by the return that the party 
is held by an officer of the United States under the authority, or 
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claim and color of the authority, of the United States he can 
proceed no farther.” 

1061. “ Should a writ of habeas corpus, issued by a State court 
or judge, be served upon an army officer, commanding him to 
produce an enlisted man, or show cause for his detention, the 
officer will decline to produce in court the body of the person 
named in the writ, but will make respectful return in writing that 
the man is a duly enlisted soldier of the United States and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has decided in such case, 
that a magistrate or court of a State has not jurisdiction.” 

1062. “A writ of habeas corpus, issuing from a United States 
court or judge will be promptly complied with. The person 
alleged to be illegally restrained of his liberty will be taken before 
the court from which the writ has issued and a return made set- 
ting forth the reasons for his restraint or confinement. The offi- 
«er upon whom such a writ is served will at once report the fact 
to the Adjutant General.” 

It is thus seen that the lines are so drawn limiting and de- 
fining the respective powers of the two jurisdictions that it is not 
difficult to locate them. It may be stated that it is a general 
principle on which military officers may safely rely that the 
United States will not allow the civil power of any State or of 
the United States to be so used as to impair the efficiency of its 
military service, and aside from numerous judicial decisions to 
that effect, the following is found in the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (sec. 1237). ‘No enlisted man shall, during his 
term of service be arrested on mesne process or taken or discharged 
in execution of any debt, unless it was contracted before his en- 
listment and amounted to $20.00 when first contracted.” 

Another leading case on this subject is that of Sgt. Mason. In 
this case the Supreme Court of the United States was petitioned 
for a writ of habeas corpus and certiorari. 

Sergeant Mason, a soldier of the army, while on duty in 1882 
at the jail in Washington, maliciously attempted to kill a prisoner 
4Guiteau) who was by the authority of the United States there 
confined. No application was made for the delivery of Mason to 
the civil authorities, but he was tried by a general court-martial 
for violation of Article of War 62, and sentenced to be impris- 
oned in the penitentiary for 8 years, and to be discharged dis- 
honorably from the service, with forfeiture of pay and allow- 
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The petition was refused and the court held, “ If this court 
may issue a writ of habeas corpus to review the judgments of 
courts-martial (upon which question this court withholds its de- 
cision), there can be no discharge under it if the court-martial 
had jurisdiction to try the offender for the offense with which he 
was charged, and the sentence was one which the court-martial 
could, under the law, pronounce.” 

Held, also: “ the act being a breach of military discipline as 
well as a crime against society, the court-martial had jurisdiction 
to try the offender and to pronounce the sentence, inasmuch as 
he was, by the statute in force in the District of Columbia sub- 
ject, upon conviction, to imprisonment for that period in the 
penitentiary ; and that the court could, in its discretion, inflict 
the other penalties.” (Exp. Mason, 105 U. S. 696.) 

In the course of the opinion, Chief Justice Waite who deliv- 
ered it said :-—“ Whether, after trial by the court-martial, he can 
be again tried in the civil courts is a question we need not now 
consider.” 

Another case on this subject is that of Crook, Horner & Co. 
vs. Old Point Comfort Hotel Co., where a Circuit court held in 
1893 that “ The Constitution, Art. I., sec. 8, c. 17, giving the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall 
be for the erection of forts, arsenals, etc., applies only to land ac- 
quired by actual purchase accompanied by cession of jurisdiction 
by the State ; and where land is acquired directly from a Stateas 
owner by an act of cession (as in the case of Fort Monroe) the 
constitutional provision does not apply and the United States 
holds the land only as prescribed in the act of cession. 

‘* The general laws of Virginia, other than criminal which con- 
flict with those of the United States relating to forts, and which 
do not interfere with the military control, discipline, and use of 
Fort Monroe as a military post, are in force at Old Point Com- 
fort.” 54 F. 604 (C. C.) 

It may be said in passing, that in construing Art. IV., Sec. 3, ¢. 
2 of the Constitution it was held by the Supreme Court in the 
U. S. v. Gratiot (14 Peters 537) that the word “ territory’ meant 
“lands.” 

And in Art. I., Sec. 8, c. 17, that “ the term ‘ purchase’ was to 
be understood in its legal sense as embracing any mode of ac- 
quiring property other than by descent.” (7, Opinions, Attorney- 
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General, 114, 121; Winthrop’s Digest, Opinions of the Judge 
Advocate General, Ed. 1880, p. 405, note.) 

Among the more recent cases where this subject is very fully 
discussed both historically with much learning and judicially 
with forceful reasoning, 1 will make the following very full ex- 
tracts from the case of the Fort Leavenworth R.R. Co., Plaintiff 
in error, against Percival G. Lowe, Sheriff of the County of Leav- 
enworth (114 U.S. 542) where it was held : 

1. The legislative power of Congress is exclusive over lands 
within a State purchased with its consent by the United States 
for a constitutional purpose. 

2. Where the United States acquires land within a State in 
any other way than by purchase with its consent, forts, arsenals, 
or other buildings erected thereon for the use of the General 
Government, as instrumentalities for the execution of its powers, 
will be free from any such interference and jurisdiction of the 
State as would destroy or impair their effective use for the pur- 
pose designed. But, when not used as such instrumentalities, the 
legislative power of the State over the places acquired will be as 
full and complete as over any other places within its limits. 

3. The cession of lands by a State to the United States may 
be upon such conditions as the State may see fit to annex not in- 
consistent with the free and effective use of such lands for the 
purposes intended. 

4. After the admission of the State of Kansas, the United 
States retained only the rights of an ordinary proprietor in the 
Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation ; except as an instrument 
for the execution of the powers of the General Government, that 
part of the tract, which was actually used asa fort or military post 
was beyond such control of the State, by taxation or otherwise, 
as it would defeat its use for those purposes. The clause of the 
act of the Legislature of Kansas of February 23, 1875, to cede 
jurisdiction over said reservation to the United States, saving to 
the State, the right to tax railroad, bridge and other corporations, 
their franchises and property on said reservation is valid and a tax 
upon a railroad paid to the State cannot be recovered back. 

Decided May 4, 1885. 

Mr. Justice Field, in delivering the opinion, used the follow- 
ing language : 

“ This brief statement as to the different modes in which the 
United States have acquired title to lands upon which public 
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buildings have been erected will serve to explain the nature of 
their jurisdiction over such places, and the consistency with each 
other of decisions on the subject by Federal and State tribunals, 
and of opinions of the Attorney General. 

“When the title is acquired by purchase by consent of the 
Legislature of the States, the Federal jurisdiction is exclusive of 
all State authority. This follows from the declaration of the 
Constitution that Congress shall have authority over such places 
as it has over the district which is the seat of government ; that 
is, the power of ‘ exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever.’ 
Broader or clearer language could not be used to exclude all other 
authority than that of Congress; and that no other authority can 
be exercised over them has been the uniform opinion of Federal 
and State tribunals and of the Attorneys General. 

“ The reservation which has usually accompanied the consent 
of the States that civil and criminal process of the State courts 
may be served in the places purchased, is not considered as in- 
terfering in any respect with the supremacy of the United States 
over them ; but is admitted to prevent them from becoming an 
asylum for fugitives from justice. And Congress, bv statute 
passed in 1795, declared that cessions from the States or the juris- 
diction of places where light-houses, beacons, buoys, or public 
piers were or might be erected, with such reservations, should be 
deemed sufficient for the support and erection of such structures 
and if no such reservation had been made, or in the future cessions 
for those purposes should be omitted, civil and criminal pro- 
cess issued under the authority of the State or of the United 
States might be served and executed within them. (1 Stat. at L, 
chap. 40.) 

“Thus in U. S. v. Cornell, 2 Mass., 60, it was held by Mr. 
Justice Story, that the purchase of land by the United States for 
public purposes, within the limits of a State, did not of itself 
oust the jurisdiction or sovereignty of the State over the lands 
purchased ; but that the purchase must be by consent of the 
Legislature of the State, and then the jurisdiction of the United 
States under the Constitution became exclusive: In that case the 
defendant was indicted for murder committed in Fort Adams, in 
Newport Harbor, Rhode Island. The place had been purchased 
by the United States with the consent of the State, to which was 


-added the reservation mentioned, as to the service of civil and 


criminal process within it. The main questions presented for 
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decision were, whether the sole and exclusive jurisdiction over 
the place vested in the United States without a formal act of 
cession, and whether the reservation as to service of process 
made the jurisdiction concurrent with that of the State. The 
first question was answered, as above, that the purchase by con- 
sent gave the exclusive jurisdiction, and as to the second ques- 
tion, the Court said: “‘ In its terms it certainly does not contain 
any reservation of concurrent jurisdiction or legislation. It pro- 
vides only that civil and criminal process issued under the 
authority of the State, which must of course, be for acts done 
within, and cognizable by the State, may be executed within the 
ceded lands, notwithstanding the cession. Not a word is said 
from which we can infer that it was intended that the State 
should have a right to punish for acts done within the ceded lands. 
The whole apparent object is answered by considering the clause 
as meant to prevent these lands from becoming a sanctuary for 
fugitives from justice for acts done within the acknowledged ju- 
risdiction of the State. Now, there is nothing incompatible with 
the exclusive sovereignty or jurisdiction of the State that it should 
permit another State in such cases to execute its process within 
its limits. And a cession of exclusive jurisdiction may well be 
made with a reservation of a right of this nature, which then 
operates only as a condition annexed to the cession, and as an 
agreement of the new sovereign to permit its free exercise as 
quoad hoc his own process. This is the light in which clauses of 
this nature (which are very frequent in grants made by the States 
to the United States) have been received by this Court on various 
occasions on which the subject has been heretofore brought be- 
fore it for consideration, and it is the same light in which it has 
also been received by a very learned State court. In our judg- 
ment it comports entirely with the apparent intention of the 
parties, and gives effect to acts, which might otherwise, perhaps 
be construed entirely nugatory. For it may well be doubted 
whether Congress is, by the terms of the Constitution at liberty 
to purchase lands for forts, dock-yards, etc., with the consent of 
the State Legislature, where such consent is so qualified that it 
will not justify the exclusive legislation of Congress there. It 
may well be doubted if such consent be not utterly void. U¢ res 
magis valeat quam pereat, we are bound to give the present act 
a different construction if it may reasonably be done; and we 
have not the least hesitation in declaring that the true interpreta- 
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tion of the present proviso leaves the sole and exclusive jurisdic. 
tion of Fort Adams in the United States. 

“The case referred to in which the subject was considered by 
a learned State Court is that of Commonwealth vs. Cleary, 8 
Mass., 72. There the Supreme Court of Massachusetts held that 
the courts of the Commonwealth could not take cognizance of 
offenses committed upon lands in the town of Springfield pur. 
chased with the consent of the Commonwealth by the United 
States for the purpose of erecting arsenals upon them. That was 
a case of a proscution against the defendant for selling spirituous 
liquors on the land without a license, contrary to a statute of the 
State. But the court held that the law had no operation within 
the lands mentioned. “The territory,” it said, ‘‘on which the 
offense charged is agreed to have been committed is the territory 
of the United States over which the Congress have exclusive 
power of legislation.” It added that “The assent of the Com- 
monwealth to the purchase of this territory by the United States 
had this condition annexed to it, that the civil and criminal pro- 
cess might be served therein by the officers of the Common. 
wealth. This condition was made with a view to prevent the 
territory from becoming a sanctuary for debtors and criminals; 
and from the subsequent assent of the United States to the said 
condition, evidenced by their making the purchase, it results that 
the officers of the Commonwealth in executing such process, act 
under the authority of the United States. No offenses com- 
mitted within that territory are committed against the laws of 
the Commonwealth, nor can such offenses be punished by the 
courts of the Commonwealth, unless the Congress of the United 
States should give to the said courts jurisdiction thereof. 

In Mitchell v. Tibbets before the same court, years afterwards 
(17 Pick, 298) it was held that a vessel employed in transporting 
stone from Maine to the Navy Yard in Charlestown, Mass., a place 
purchased by the United States, with the consent of the State, 
was not employed in transporting stone within the Common- 
wealth, and therefore committed no offense in disregarding a 
statute making certain requirements of vessels thus employed. 
The court said that to bring a vessel within the description of the 
statute, she must be employed in landing stone at, or taking stone 
from, some place in the Commonwealth, and that the law of 
Massachusetts did not extend to and operate within the territory 
ceded, adopting the principle of its previous decision in 8 Massa- 
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chisetts. In March, 1841, the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts requested of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of that State their opinion whether persons residing on 
lands in that State purchased by or ceded to the United States 
for navy-yards, arsenals, dock-yards, forts, lighthouses, hospitals 
and armories were entitled to the benefits of the State common 
schools for their children in the towns where such lands were 
located ; and the justices replied: ‘“‘ Where the general consent 
of the Commonwealth is given to the purchase of territory by the 
United States for forts and dock-yards, and where there is no 
other condition or reservation in the act granting such consent, 
but that of concurrent jurisdiction of the State for the service of 
civil process and criminal process against persons charged with 
crimes committed out of such territory, the Government of the 
United States has the sole and exclusive jurisdiction over such 
territory for all purposes of legislation and jurisprudence, with the 
single exceptions expressed; and consequently that no persons 
are amenable to the laws of the Commonwealth for crimes and 
offenses committed within said territory; and that persons resid- 
ing within the same do not acquire the civil and political privi- 
leges, nor do they become subject to the civil duties and obliga- 
tions of inhabitants of the towns within which such territory 
is situated.” And accordingly they were of the opinion that 
persons residing on such lands were not entitled to the benefits 
of the common schools for their children in the towns in which 
said lands were situated. (1 Met., 580.) 

In Sinks v. Reese (19 Ohio St., 306) the question came before 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, as to the effect of a proviso in the 
Act of that State, ceding to the United States its jurisdiction 
over lands within her limits for the purposes of a national asylum 
for disabled volunteer soldiers, which was, that nothing in the 


Act should be construed to prevent the officers, employés and 


inmates of the asylum, who were qualified voters of the State 
from exercising the right of suffrage at all township, county and 
State elections in the township in which the national asylum 
should be located. And it was held that, upon the purchase of 
the territory by the United States, with the consent of the Leg- 
islature of the State, the General Government became invested 
with exclusive jurisdiction over it and its appurtenances in all 
cases whatsoever ; and that the inmates of such asylum residents 
within the territory, being within such exclusive jurisdiction, 
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were not residents of the State so as to entitle them to vote, 
within the meaning of the Constitution which conferred the 
elective franchise upon its residents alone. 

To the same effect have been the opinions of the Attorney 
General, when called for by the head of one of the departments. 
Thus, in the case of the armory at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, 
the question arose whether officers of the army, or other persons. 
residing in the limits of the armory, the lands composing which 
had been purchased by consent of the State, were liable to tax. 
ation by her. The consent had been accompanied by a cession 
of jurisdiction with a declaration that the State retained concur. 
rent jurisdiction with the United States over the place so far as 
it could be consistently with the Acts giving consent to the pur- 
chase and ceding jurisdiction, and that its courts, magistrates and 
officers might take such cognizance, execute such processes and 
discharge such other legal functions within it as might not be in- 
compatible with the true intent and meaning of these acts. The 
question having been submitted to the Attorney General, he 
replied that the sole object and effect of the reservation was to 
prevent the place from becoming a sanctuary for fugitives from 
justice for acts done within the acknowledged jurisdiction of the 
State, and that in all other respects the exterritoriality of the 
armory at Harper’s Ferry was complete, in so far as regards the 
State ; that the persons in the employment of the United States, 
actually residing in the limits of the armory, did not possess the 
civil and political rights of citizens of the State, nor were they 
subject to'the tax and other obligations of such citizens. (6 Ops. 
Attys.-Gen., 577. See also the case of New York Post Office 
Site, 10 /d. 35.) 

These authorities are sufficient to support the proposition 
which follows naturally from the language of the Constitution, 
that no other legislative powers than that of Congress can be 
exercised over lands within a State purchased by the United 
States with her consent for one of the purposes designated; and 
that such consent under the Constitution operates to exclude all 
other legislative authority. 

But with reference to the lands owned by the United States 
acquired by purchase without the consent of the State, or by 
cessions from other governments, the case is different. Story, 
in his Commentaries on the Constitution, says: “If there has 
been no cession by the State of the place, although it has been 
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constantly occupied and used under purchase or otherwise by the 
United States for a fort or arsenal or other constitutional pur- 
pose, the State jurisdiction still remains complete and perfect” ; 
and in support of this statement he refers to People v. Godfrey, 
17 Johns, 225. In that case the land on which Fort Niagara was 
erected in New York, never having been ceded by the State to 
the United States, it was adjudged that the courts of the State 
had jurisdiction of crimes or of offenses against the laws of the 
State committed within the fort or its precincts, although it had 
been garrisoned by the troops of the United States and held by 
them since its surrender by Great Britain, pursuant to the treaties 
of 1793 and 1794. In deciding the case the court said that the 
possession of the post by the United States must be considered 
as a possession for the State, not in derogation of her rights, 
observing that it regarded it as a fundamental principle that the 
rights of sovereignty were not to be taken away by implication. 
“If the United States,” the court added, “had the right to ex- 
clusive /egis/ation over the Fortress of Niagara, they would have 
also exclusive jurtsdiction ; but we are of the opinion that the 
right of exclusive legislation within the territorial limits of any 
State can be acquired by the United States only in the mode 
pointed out in the Constitution, by purchase, by consent of the 
Legislature of the State in which the same shall be for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needful 
buildings. The essence of that provision is that the State shall 
freely cede the particular place to the United States for one of 
the specific and enumerated objects. This jurisdiction cannot be 
acquired tortiously by dissesin of the State; much less can it be 
acquired by mere occupancy, with the implied or tacit consent of 
the State, when such occupancy is for the purpose of protection.” 

“Where, therefore, lands are acquired in any other way by the 
United States within the limits of a State than by purchase with 
her consent, they will hold the lands subject to this qualifica- 
tion; that if upon them forts, arsenals or other public buildings 
are erected for the use of the General Government, such buildings, 
with their appurtenances as instrumentalities for the execution of 
its powers, will be free from any interference and jurisdiction of 
the State as would destroy or impair their effective use for the 
purposes designed. Such is the law with reference to all instru- 
mentalities created by the General Government. Their exemption 
from State control is essential to the independence and sovereign 
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authority of the United States within the sphere of their dele. 
gated powers. But, when not used as such instrumentalities, the 
legislative power of the State over the places acquired will be 
as full and complete as over any other places within her 
limits. 

“As already stated the land constituting the Fort Leaven-. 
worth Military Reservation was not purchased but was owned by 
the United States by cession from France many years before 
Kansas became a State; and whatever political sovereignty and 
dominion the United States had over the place comes from the 
cession of the State since her admission into the Union. It not 
being a case where exclusive legislative authority is vested by the 
Constitution of the United States, that cession could be accom- 
panied with such conditions as the State might see fit to annex, 
not inconsistent with the free and effective use of the fort as a 
military post.” 

In the recent case of Fort Porter Military Reservation, the 
opinion of the Attorney General was in conformity with this view 
of the law. Onthe 28th of February, 1842, the Legislature of 
the State of New York, authorized the Commissioners of its land 
office to cede to the United States the title of certain land be- 
longing to the State within her limits “ for military purposes, re- 
serving a free and uninterrupted use and control in the canal 
commissioners of all that may be necessary for canal and harbor 
purposes.” Under this act the title was conveyed to the United 
States. The act also ceded to them jurisdiction over the land. 
In 1880, the Superintendent of Public Works of New York, upon 
whom the duties of canal commissioner were devolved informed 
the Secretary of War that the interests of the State required that 
the land, or a portion of it, should be occupied by her for canal 
purposes, claiming the right to thus occupy it under the reserva- 
tion in the act of cession. The opinion of the Attorney General 
was therefore requested as to the authority of the Secretary of 
War to permit the State, under these considerations, to use so 
much of the land as would not interfere with its use for military 
purposes. The Attorney General replied that the United States, 
under the grant, held the land for military purposes, and that the 
reservation in favor of the State could be deemed valid only so 
far as it was not repugnant to the grant; that, hence, the right 
of the State to occupy and use the premises for canal or harbor 
purposes must be regarded as limited or restricted by the pur- 
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poses of the grant; that when such use and occupation would 
defeat or interfere with those purposes, the right of the State did 
not exist; but when they would not interfere with those pur- 
poses, the State was entitled to use so much of the land as might 
be necessary for her canal and harbor purposes.” (16 Ops. 
Attys.-Gen. 592.) 

“We are here met with the objection that the Legislature of 
a State has no power to cede away her jurisdiction and legislative 
power over any portion of her territory, except as such cession fol- 
lows under the Constitution from her consent to a purchase by 
the United States for some one of the purposes mentioned. If 
this were so it would not aid the railroad company ; the jurisdiction 
of the State would remain as it previously existed. * * * But 
aside from this consideration it is undoubtedly true that the State, 
whether represented by her legislature, or through a convention 
specially called for that purpose is incompetent to cede her 
political jurisdiction and legislative authority over any part of 
her territory to a foreign country without the concurrence of the 
General Government. The jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
tends over all the territory within the States, and therefore their 
authority must be obtained as well as that of the State within 
which the territory is situated before any cession of sovereignty 
or political jurisdiction can be made to a foreign country. 

* 

‘« In their relation to the General Government the States of the 
Union stand in a very different position from that which they hold 
to foreign governments. Although the jurisdiction and author- 
ity of the General Government are essentially different from those 
of the State, they are not those of a different country; and the 
two, the State and General Government, may deal with each 
other in any way they may deem best to carry out the purposes 
of the Constitution. It is for the protection and interests of the 
States, their people and property, as well as for the protection 
and interests of the people generally of the United States, that 
forts, arsenals and other buildings for public uses are constructed 
within the States. As the instrumentalities for the execution of 
the powers of the General Government, they are, as already said, 
exempt from such control of the States as would defeat or impair 
their use for those purposes; and if to their more effective use, 
a cession of legislative authority and political jurisdiction by the 
State would be desirable, we do not perceive any objection to its 
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grant by the Legislature of the State. Such cession is really as 
much for the benefit of the State as it is for the benefit of the 
United States. It is necessarily temporary, to be exercised only 
so long as the places continue to be used for the public purposes 
for which the property was acquired or reserved from sale. 
When they cease to be thus used the jurisdiction reverts to the 
State.” (114 U.S. 542.) 

To summarize the conclusions arrived at in these various ad- 
judications we might say in regard to this post and reservation 
as well as of all others where the conditions are similar : 

Ist. The State courts have no jurisdiction of any kind of 
crime committed thereon and can only serve process for crimes 
committed outside of it. 

2d. Only Federal courts have concurrent jurisdiction with 
courts-martial. 

3d. Between these last two, the one that first takes cogni- 
zance of the offense is the one that has a right to retain it and 
cannot be interfered with by the other but may proceed toa 
finality regardless of the other. 


THE ADAPTATION OF THE BICYCLE TO MILITARY 
USES. 


By Lizeut. HENRY H. WHITNEY, 4ru U. S. ARTILLERY. 


T is a noteworthy fact that while being the most progressive 

| nation on earth in matters civil, we are among the most con- 

servative in affairs military. Old ideas are regarded almost 

as a fetish ; we shrink from making new experiments. In 1840 Eng- 

lish troops in China demonstrated the superiority of the percus- 

sion over the flint-lock musket, yet a whole year of the Mexican 
War was fought with the latter arm against great odds. 

In 1848 the Prussian army, in the war with Denmark, used a 
breech-loading rifle and proved that it was a much better weapon 
than the old one, yet we went into and fought through the War 
of the Rebellion, which ended seventeen years later, with the 
muzzle-loading musket. 

This time we have an innovation in the shape of a two- 
wheeled vehicle propelled by human power alone—the velocipede 


or bicycle. 
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I know the old sceptic in our service will dismiss it without 
trial as “‘a toy unfit for warfare.”’ Still he is apt to be favorably 
disposed toward anything which he finds “the nations in arms” 
are pronouncing good, and before theorizing on the military 
possibilities of the bicycle I can, perhaps, gain his and your at- 
tention by placing before you a summary of what has been ac- 
complished with the wheel in European armies, where it is past 
the experimental stage. 

ITALY. 

The Italian army was the first to adopt the bicycle, introduc- 
ing it as early as the year 1870 into the regiments of bersaglieri 
and of infantry of the line. It was during the field manceuvres 
of 1875 that the first satisfactory trial was made. The bicyclists 
of Somma were called upon to carry dispatches, and though the 
machines of that day were heavy, clumsy, and badly geared com- 
pared with those of the present time, they were able to make 
twelve miles per hour, and their value was at once recognized. 
There are four wheels to each regiment of infantry, grenadiers, 
sappers and miners, engineers, and cavalry. The machines are 
furnished by the government ; they weigh twenty-five kilograms 
and the diameter of the wheel is seventy-five centimetres. They 
are provided with a brake, lantern, knapsack, rifle supports, and 
a leather pouch for orders. Its manipulation when loaded is quite 
laborious. The price, model ’91, has been reduced from four 
hundred francs to three hundred and seventy-five. 


BELGIUM, 


In the Belgian manceuvres of 1888, 1889 and 1890a number of 
cyclists was attached to the staff of the forces employed. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that in November 1890 the Minister of 
War established at Warre the regimental bicycle school of the 
Carabineers. This school now. furnishes all the cyclists for the 
military service. It is contemplated by the War Department to 
have each regiment send a number of men to this school every 
year for instruction. 

Within the last year or two numerous marches have been or- 
dered and executed in all parts of the country and in all kinds of 
weather with the most satisfactory results. In addition, many 
races and excursions have been participated in by officers and 
soldiers. So great has been the extension of its use that the 
Minister of War in Brussels has elaborated a scheme for the 
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prompt mobilization of the different cyclist corps. Special rail- 
way wagons have been constructed for the transportation of the 
machines. Each wagon has acarrying capacity for thirty bicycles 
and as many riders, half the number of machines being hung from 
the roof and half being placed in wooden grooves on the floor- 
ings. They are so arranged that they remain perfectly steady and 
are not liable to injury on the journey. The bicycle is used by all 
classes, from the Crown Prince to the simple ouvrier. The number 
of bicycles in Belgium is 57,000, about I per cent. of the popula- 
tion. 
FRANCE, 

The bicycle was introduced into the French army by minis- 
terial decree dated July 19, 1887. Military cyclists are chosen 
from the territorial troops of all arms and are divided into two 
classes: regimental cyclists and staff cyclists. The efficiency of 
recruits for the first class is tested over a distance of forty-eight 
kilometres, and for the second class overa distance of ninety kilo- 
metres. These distances must be passed over in six hours. 

Distribution — Headquarters army corps: Staff 8; Chief of 
artillery 2; Chief of engineers 1; Intendance 2; Medical service 
1; Paymaster and posts 3; Telegraph section of first line 2. 

Headquarters of an infantry division: Division staff 4; Artil- 
lery staff 2; Administration service 2; Medical service 1; Pay 
and postal service 2. 

Headquarters of a cavalry division : Division staff 4 ; Artillery 
1; Intendance 1; Pay and posts 2. 

Staff of infantry brigade 2; Staff of cavalry brigade 2; Regi- 
ment of infantry 4; Battalion of chasseurs 3; Division com- 
pany of engineers 1; Regiment of cavalry 2; Artillery parc 2; 
Headquarters ambulance corps 1; Division ambulance 1 ; Cavalry 
division ambulance 1 ; Field bakery 1. 

Armament.—No official type of machine has been selected as 
yet, although a portable cycle, called the Noél, is under considera- 
tion. It has a front driving wheel of twenty-two inches and a rear 
wheel averaging from ten to fourteen inches. The backbone has 
a hinge about half way between the two wheels, which allows the 
rear wheel to be folded over the front one. The driving gear is 
covered over to protect the parts from dust, and straps are fitted 
on the gear casing so that the cycle when closed up can readily 
be slung over and fastened to a light pack, which prevents all 
friction against the rider’s back. The machine complete weighs 
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from twenty-six and a half to thirty pounds, and the operation ! 
of closing or opening it out takes only a few seconds. . 

The military bicycle advocates naturally see a great future for 
machines of this type. Mounted on such a machine the cyclist ' 
can use the roads at all times when they are practicable, and 
when he has to take the fields or is within touch of the enemy, it 
can be closed up and carried, and is available at any moment 
either to pursue the journey or to aid in beating a speedy re- 
treat. q 

The revolver is the only arm carried, with eighteen rounds of 
ammunition. All packages, bundles, or rolls are carried on the 
machine. 

The cyclist furnishes his own machine but receives in garrison 
fifty centimes, and during manceuvres 3.25 francs, extra pay per 
day. There are about 650 cyclists in the French army. Their 
duties are prescribed in a circular issued by C. de Freycinet, Min- 
ister of Warin 1892. They will act as couriers, orderlies, or mes- 
sengers, facilitate the postal, reconnoitre in certain cases, maintain 
communication between parallel columns and the various eche- 
lons of an army. The minister gave the following as his opinion : 
“That bicycles are capable of rendering much service in cam- 
paign work the yearly manceuvres of the grand army have well 
determined. As dispatch bearers to and from fortified towns 
they are unexcelled. Their compactness, silence, endurance, and 
speed—dependent upon the spirit of the rider—are matters pos- : 
sessing great weight.’’ The problem of mounting infantry on 
wheels is now being seriously considered. 


GERMANY. 


In January, 1886, the German military authorities purchased 
a number of bicycles and tricycles for distribution among the 
fortresses of Cologne, Strasburg, Kénisberg and Posen. They : 
were used by orderlies to carry messages to detached posts and 4 
to maintain communication between the fractions of an outpost 
fort. 

According to consular reports on the last manceuvres (1894) t 
the results of trials show that the bicycle does not come up to full- 4 
est expectation as substitutes for mounted orderlies, scouts, etc. q 
When the roads were bad they could not reach their destination ; 
at all, or only on foot instead of on their machines, so that when 4 
they arrived their reports had already been superseded or an- 
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nulled by other reports. The report further states that it was 
clear that cyclists, under certain conditions, might relieve the 
cavalry of some points of orderly duty, but could never be a 
complete substitute for orderlies mounted on horses. The ill 
success of the bicycle on these trials seems to be owing to the 
jealousy of the cavalryman, who fears that he may be supplanted 
in some of his important functions by the bicyclist. The Em. 
peror is known to be very partial to the cavalry, and some of the 
influential officers of this arm have prevailed upon him to organ- 
ize the Meldereiter corps as a substitute for the bicyclists, and 
have governed the adoption of a cheap policy toward the bicycle, 
which prevails in no other department of the imperial army. It 
is a fact that the military bicycle used on these trials cost from 
$16 to $20 only. The use of so cheap a machine would preclude 
the possibility of any degree of success. Notwithstanding such 
antagonism, the results of other tests were generally very favor- 
able. One army corps united its cyclists in a body and threw 
them over rough ground against a hostile division of cavalry, who 
were suddenly received with hot fire and forced to delay consid- 
erably, while the opposing general received his report in very 
good time. The cyclists also did good service as mounted post- 
men and for the rapid transmission of information to columns. 

When it was learned that the bicycle could never supplant 
cavalry, but was intended only to supplement it and to relieve the 
trooper of some of his minor but arduous duties, a reaction in 
favor of its use suddenly set it. In the budget for 1894-95 a 
credit of 109,200 marks was granted for the purchase of ma- 
chines. The army will be supplied at the rate of two for each 
battalion of infantry and rifles, and four for the instruction bat- 
talion at Potsdam. One hundred and two are already onhand and 
seven hundred and twenty-eight more are required, of which one- 
half will be supplied by credit allotted in the budget just men- 
tioned. The machines will cost on an average 300 marks ($75). 
The model gives satisfaction, but it is not yet settled whether the 
tire shall be pneumatic or solid. 

The following organization is contemplated : 

For every infantry regiment : Four orderlies, one each for the 
first three battalion staffs, and one forthe regimental staff. 

Twelve wheelmen under the command of an officer, at the 
disposal of the regimental commander. 

For each cavalry regiment : Eight wheelmen under the com- 
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mand of an officer, at the disposal of the regimental commander. 
Besides these theré will be a sufficiently large corps in every 
fortress. 

SWITZERLAND. - 

One would expect mountainous Switzerland to be one of the 
last countries to adopt the bicycle, yet we find here that military 
cyclism is far advanced. The excellent roads skirting the lakes 
and winding around the mountains make wheeling practicable. 
In 1892 a preparatory bicycle school was opened in which prelimi- 
nary instruction for thirteen days was offered. As soon as the 
school was started two hundred and fifteen men presented them- 
selves for instruction. Of this number forty-three non-commis- 
sioned officers and a hundred and fifty-five privates were declared 
proficient. 

The only arm carried is a revolver, and the only impedimenta 
is a small bag attached to the handle bars, which contains the 
repair kit. 

The distribution is as follows: 

Staff of the army 15; each of the four army corps 5; each 
division 15 ; each brigade of landwehr 4. 

A corps of cyclists is organized in each landwehr district. 
They are recruited from men not so well fitted for combatants. 
Each cyclist furnishes his own machine for which he is allowed 
1.59 francs per day extra pay; they are used as orderlies and 
couriers only. 

The authorities were loud in their praise of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the cyclists at the recent manceuvres of the Fed- 
eral divisions, showing how their employment had spared endless 
fatigue to horses and to troopers, who had formerly been at work 
all day carrying messages and reports. 


AUSTRIA. 


In 1884, by direction of the Minister of War, a party of cy- 
clists from the military academy at Wiener-Neustadt, near Vienna, 
made a five days’ march, carrying full field kit. The longest dis- 
tance covered in a single day with the clumsy machine of the 
time was 110 kilometres. In 1884 Austrian soldiers made seventy 
miles per day, and in 1885 one hundred miles per day. A year’s 
course in gymnastics is given at the above-mentioned military 
academy to classes of from twenty-five to thirty officers. In 1891 
obligatory exercises with the bicycles were added to this course. 
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About this time eighteen officers took part in a race over a dis 
tance of three hundred kilometres. The object was to ascertain 
with what degree of rapidity orders could be transmitted by means 
of the bicycle when telegraphic communications are interrupted. 
The average time made was 18 to 20 kilometres per hour. By 
tests during the manceuvres it was found that scouts on bicycles 
outdid in endurance those on horses. 


SPAIN. 


By royal decree dated December 3, 1890, a bicycle section 
was incorporated in the R. R. battalion of Spain. It consisted of 
one captain, one lieutenant, one sergeant, one corporal and fifteen 
men. Asthe result of along series of experiments, cyclist de- 
tachments for the regiments of infantry and engineers have been 
organized. The government leaves the initiation in the matter 
of instruction and duties to the chiefs of the different organiza- 
tions. French and American machines are used, and the war 
authorities intend to furnish them to all regiments of infantry, 
engineers, and artillery as soon as they are able to provide forthe 


expense. 
HOLLAND. 


We find from last report that Holland has opened to cyclists 
seventy-five places, each one carrying with it the rank of corporal, 
and gives to members of bicycle clubs five gulden per day extra 
duty pay and fifty gulden per year for wear and tear on machines. 
They receive military instruction twice a week during two months 
of the year, must attend manceuvres for three weeks each year, 
and are liable to active service at any time within a period of five 


years. 
RUSSIA. 


Even half frozen Russia has not been behindhand in military 
cyclism. Her experiments with bicycles on the battle-field have 
been continued for many years, but machines were not generally 
issued until the War Department was satisfied that there was 
no doubt as to the superiority of the courier wheelman over 
the courier horseman. The following order was issued June, 
1891: 

“In order to provide troops with a speedy delivery of orders 
and communications and to form flying posts in the rayons of 
dispersion and in the body of the troops, bicycles are introduced 
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into the field infantry troops of European Russia under the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

“ They are to be provided at present only to the field infantry 
and rifle regiments and to the guard rifle battalion. As regards 
the fortress battalions (infantry and artillery) and likewise re- 
serve troops, machines will not be provided until their adapt- 
ability to fortress rayons and their necessity for reserve troops has 
been shown. 

“ Regiments and battalions are at first provided with two bi- 
cycles each. Afterward, when the machines are manufactured 
by the arsenals, the number may be. increased to four. 

“ The required number of machines is prepared at the crown 
expense in the arsenals, at the instance of the central artillery 
administration, and they are sent out by order of the General 
Staff. The bicycles are given to the Okhotin (hunting) com- 
mands, and twice as many men are instructed in their use as there 
are bicycles. 

“ All the details of the exercise, drills, etc., will be prepared by 
regimental and battalion commanders conformable to the orders 
of chiefs of divisions and rifle brigades. 

“ Officers and soldiers detailed for bicycle service should be ex- 
amined by physicians, who should continue their observations as 
the duties progress. Those selected should be of medium size, 
not heavy, strong, spare body, and good chest. [Then follow 
details as to uniform and equipment which are given out in double 
proportion to the number of bicycles. ] 

“Length of service for blouse and forage cap, 3 years; for 
stomacher, 2 years; for post bag and bag, 8 years; for water- 
proof, 4 years. There is to be a bicycle company of eight pri- 
vates and two officers in each regiment.” 


BAVARIA. 


Bavaria stands at the head of all states of any military signifi- 
cance in the thoroughness of its bicycle corps, which has been 
completely organized since the spring of 1894. The details of its 
organization are unobtainable. Each infantry and Jager battalion 
has two wheels. They are used: 

1. On the march, to keep up communication between the dif- 
ferent columns. 

2. For outpost duty, instead of mounted messengers. 

3. In garrison as orderlies. 
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In the larger fortresses the bicycle has entirely taken the place 
of the mounted messenger. 


ENGLAND. 


England, in 1893, did not have in the regular service a single 
military cyclist recognized as such, but the volunteers have been 
experimenting for some years with success and have a number of 
well organized corps. Cyclist detachments were formed among 
the volunteer forces by direction of the War Department as early 
as 1888. The cyclists began in that year with the high wheels, 
and in one instance marched thirty miles in five hours on a dark 
night and through a heavy rain. From that time the cyclists 
were used not only as orderlies and couriers, but also on recon- 
noissance, in the defense of positions, and as combatants in prac- 
tical operations. 

A report shows that nearly every volunteer battalion in the 
kingdom has attached to it a cyclist section numbering in all 
about 5100 men. General Sir Evelyn Wood hopes to see the 
number increased to 20,000. 

The machines are not furnished by the government and no 
extra pay is allowed. Inthe Royal Marines there is a force of 
200 volunteer cyclists mounted on uniform machines, specially 
constructed for exigencies of war, and carrying carbine, ammuni- 
tion, and pack. The officers use a tricycle provided with a desk 
on which a map of the district is spread out, a small drawing 
board, a despatch box, a valise, etc. A blouse of blue serge, 
knickerbockers and woollen stockings are worn. 

The 26th Middlesex Cyclist Corps of London is the most 
famous in the kingdom. Multi-cycles formed of four safeties and 
ridden by four men are used to transport to the front tools, con- 
struction material, and even guns. A gatling gun weighing 
ninety-one pounds is carried along at the rate of nine miles per 
hour on a smooth road. A stretcher is carried between two 
machines. 

The organization of bicycle corps is personally favored by 
Lord Wolseley, who believes that in future campaigns in countries 
like England a detachment of cyclists should be added to the 
cavalry to serve as advance guard and as couriers. He further 
says: “ There are few countries in the world where you cannot 
use bicycles. The whole time I was in India during the mutiny 
I do not remember—except when actually in the hills for three 
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or four days—I do not remember one day’s march or any one 
day’s fight where bicycles could not have been used, and with the 
greatest possible advantage.” 


UNITED STATES. 


With our proverbial aversion to innovations in the army, we 
are the last to experiment with the wheel with a view to its mili- 
tary use. 

In 1892 General Miles directed some experiments with cyclists, 
which were the first made in the regular army. A detachment of 
eight soldiers under the command of Ist Lieutenant W. T. May, 
and afterward, 2d Lieuteiant Henry J. Hunt, made several 
successful practice marches upon bicycles, carrying the ordinary 
equipments and arms of the infantry soldier. On the 18th of 
May, 1892, General Miles sent a message from his headquarters 
in Chicago to General Howard at New York Harbor by relays of 
cycle riders posted by the American Wheelmen’s Association. 
In spite of extremely bad roads and constant rains the distance, 
975 miles, was made in four days and thirteen hours. Several 
hundred miles of the distance were ridden on the Lake Shore 
railway track, the surrounding country being under water. One 
man rode six miles in twenty-one minutes, and dismounted to 
cross seven culverts and one railway bridge. This experiment 
was the first of its kind made in this country, and the results were 
obtained under the most adverse and discouraging conditions. 

On August 12, 1894, General McCook, at Denver, Colorado, 
received from General Greely at the hands of a cyclist courier a 
message brought all the way from Washington by bicycle relays. 
On receiving the message he telegraphed back this answer: 

“Your wheeled greeting has rolled more than two thousand 
miles over mountain, valley and plain, through ten States, and 
ascended to a mile’s altitude, covering over one hundred days’ 
march for troops, thus accomplishing in six days and twelve hours 
{actual time six days, twelve hours, thirty-seven and one-half min- 
utes) one of the most notable feats on record in transmitting in- 
formation by human power alone, over the greatest space in the 
shortest time.” 

Lieutenant Donovan put the bicycle to very satisfactory tests 
over some of the worst roads in the country. He told me that 
he rode, while driving 170 pounds, 530 miles in five and a half 
days. Of this distance 150 miles were in mud or on roads cut up 
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by travel after recent rains. Thirty-eight miles were over railway 
ties. Out of the whole distance he walked about thirty miles on 
account of sand, dust and mud. He took with him on his machine 
a Springfield rifle, a Colt’s revolver, rations for three days, blan- 
ket, canteen, dog tent and thirty rounds of ammunition. 

Brigadier General Greely, chief signal officer, has great faith 
in the bicycle, and recognizes it as a valuable auxiliary in his de- 
partment. He is now making experiments with half a dozen 
wheels of different makes, purchased last fall for the use of signal 
sergeants in Texas and Arizona, who operate and maintain in 
repair the military telegraph lines in that part of the country. 
The machines purchased have cushioned tires and are strongly 
made. They each weigh fifty pounds, being heavier than abso- 
lutely essential. But as they are to be used over rough country 
roads and in localities where there are no facilities for making re- 
pairs, it was thought advisable to have the experimental wheels 
of extra strength. 

Three of these experimental wheels have been sent to Fort 
Riley, Kansas, where the school for sergeants of the Signal Corps 
is located. The men are taught to ride, care for and make repairs 
to the wheel. General Greely informs me that the reports from 
the western lines as to their practical use are most favorable. 
There is a short line leading from El Paso, Texas, that seems to 
be continually getting out of repair. A lineman jumps on his 
wheel and carrying repair kit, rides out and repairs the injury and’ 
gets back to his station, often taking no longer time than it 
formerly took to hunt up a horse and wagon and get started. 

While the bicycle is at present confined in this department to 
repairing telegraph lines operated by the Signal Corps, it is in- 
tended to use it for reconnoissance, topographical work, and the 
speedy delivery of messages at a distance when necessary. 

But it is to our National Guard that the credit must be given 
of taking up military cycling systematically. With all the ardor 
of youth and with no archaic association to revere, the militia of 
the times make the first advances along the line of military prog- 
ress, stepping in where the regulars, limited by the very inertia of 
conservatism, would fear to tread. 

We learn that the National Guard of Connecticut, Ohio, New 
York, Colorado, and the district militia, have adopted the cycle 
for certain military purposes and are diligently testing its further 
capabilities. 
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The National Guard of Connecticut seem to be the pioneers in 
military cycling in this country, the regular organization asa 
corps dating with them from 1891, when they mounted a section of 
the Signal Corps (ten men) on safeties. The men were armed 
with carbines and revolvers. The next year the entire Signal 
Corps of four officers and thirty-six enlisted men was so mounted. 
The carbines were discarded and thereafter Springfield rifles were 
carried in clips on the frame. They conducted a series of experi- 
ments in camp last summer, regarding the military possibilities of 
the bicycle, with most satisfactory results, as reported to the 
Adjutant General of the State by Major Giddings, Brigade Signal 
Officer. In his report he says that at drill messages were sent by 
relays from New London to the State camp, a distance of eight 
and a half miles over bad country in twenty minutes. A march 
was also made from Hartford to camp by this corps, a distance of 
sixty-five miles, over New England hills and sand, in twelve hours, 
and a complete reconnoissance made of the route. 

They claim to have demonstrated : 

1. That a soldier can take a bicycle through the woods and 
over the most broken country, where a horse could not go, at 
very nearly as rapid a gait as he could go without the machine. 

2. That on fairly level ground or on downward slopes, the 
wheel can be ridden in fields or pastures, and that it can be ridden 
in cart paths in the woods, except up grades greater than thirty 
degrees. 

3. That the wheel is an assistance to soldiers fording rivers, 
where the water is not over their heads, as it helps them to keep 
their footing. 

4. That a wounded man can be placed on a bicycle by one man, 
unassisted, who can then mount and carry both without serious 
inconvenience, the wounded resting in a comfortable and easy 
position. 

5. That a wheel can be rendered useless to the enemy in thirty 
seconds by drawing a screw in the driving chain and taking the 
chain away. The chain can be replaced in thirty seconds. 

6. That in case it should be desirable to hide the bicycle, the 
chain should be removed and the machine thrown in at least four 
feet of water in a river or pond if possible, if not, then in the 
thickest bushes, a few wheels in one place. 

7. That a bicycle lying in the bed of a river sustains less injury 
from rust than if lying in the bushes and alternately wet and dried. 
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A bicycle was stolen in Hartford in October, 1892, and thrown 
in the river. It was found the following Memorial Day but little 
rusted and was ridden away without being oiled. 

I have given a résumé of what has been done with this so- 
called military toy both in this country and abroad. The infor. 
mation has been gathered from authentic sources, mainly from the 
dispatches of our military attachés, and from foreign manuals. 
The subject has resolved itself naturally into two parts under the 
following heads: 

1. As mounted infantrymen, pure and simple. 

2. Their use as mounted orderlies, messengers and couriers, 
scouts, topographers, signal men, etc., working singly or in 
pairs. 

In continental armies the experiments have followed mainly 
the second line, while in England, where they look upon cyclists 
as a fighting power, they have followed the first. 

As a mounted infantryman he becomes a valuable factor in 
warfare. But before we attempt to define his limits as such let 
us see what relation he bears to the cavalryman, who looks upon 
the wheel as a dangerous rival. The cyclist as a combatant is 
nothing more than a mounted infantryman, who must get off his 
steel horse to fight, although from his mount he can defend him- 
self with his revolver while riding at full speed and without dis- 
turbing his equilibrium. ‘“‘ The special function of the cavalry,” 
says Kanitz, “is the attack with lance and sabre.” Its value lies 
mainly in the momentum of its shock, owing to speed and solid- 
ity at moment of contact. The cyclist can develop the neces- 
sary speed on favorable ground, but solidity and stability he does 
not have. A Frenchman has invented an appliance for attaching 
a rifle to the handle-bar post of a bicycle in such a manner that it 
can be fired in any direction while the wheel is in motion without 
bringing the gun to the shoulder; but the claim of practicability 
for this invention is as absurd as is that in favor of arming the 
cyclist with sabre and lance and expecting him to take part in 
the charge and countercharge. It is true that aGerman military 
writer urges a sweeping reduction in their cavalry organization on 
the ground that machine-guns and magazine rifles have rendered 
cavalry an obsolete fighting force, and recommends a larger 
employment of cyclists for scouting purposes; but our yellow- 
legged brothers should not charge the cyclist on this account, 
but rather credit him with developing and specializing his impor- 
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tance by relieving him of the multifarious duties of mounted 
orderlies, messengers, scouts, reconnoitrers, etc. 

Cyclists are inferior to the cavalry in street warfare for quelling 
riots and dispersing mobs, lacking the moral effect of the flashing 
of the sabres and the clatter of the horses’ feet. The bicycle is not 
a perfect substitute but a cheap, effective, and speedy accessory 
to the horse, and in many cases his superior. The original cost is 
less, the cost of its maintenance while in use is about one-fifteenth 
of what it is for a horse, and when notin use it requires only stable 
room. The contents of an ounce oil-can will supply forage for 
months, and this is an important advantage in a country where a 
horse could not subsist for lack of forage. The cyclist mounted 
is not so conspicuous an object as a trooper, and by bending over 
his machine is even shorter than a foot soldier. He and his 
mount make a smaller target, and the combination is not so vul- 
nerable as is that of the trooper and his horse. The bicycle will 
not betray its presence by neighing, is as silent as night, can be in- 
stantly hidden in any ditch, in any cornfield, behind any hedge, 
in any thicket, it can be carried easily, ferried across a stream in 
any boat, lifted over any wall, for a year will ordinarily need no 
repairs except what the rider himself can make, and under favor- 
able conditions will cover twice the distance that a horse will, and 
under adverse conditions, all things considered, will about equal 
a horse. From personal experience I can assert that there is 
nothing that will tie up a horse’s feet so effectually as the steel 
spokes of a bicycle; a rather expensive entanglement. But cases 
might arise where such a use would be a wise economy. 

And just here we might say that the bicycle is not a fair 
weather, good road mount, as is popularly supposed. It is true 
that the condition of the road-bed affects its efficiency much 
more than it does that of a horse, and you cannot make it jump 
afence or aditch. A head wind is worse on the rider than a bad 
road. If the road-bed is hard, although quite rough and rocky, 
the rider can pick his way without serious trouble, and by avail- 
ing himself of paths alongside fences he can make schedule time 
over roads that would be impossible to wagon trains. Mud and 
sand sometimes compel him to dismount, but usually only for 
short distances along the low lands. Even winter cannot render 
the wheel useless ; frosty weather without deep snow does not 
interfere materially with its speed. Lieutenant Stadleman in his 
article on military bicycling, in which he describes his two rides 
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through the Black Forest, in winter, claims that a good wheel can 
outrun a horse even in this season. A good cyclist can ride his 
machine up a gradient of from twenty to twenty-five degrees, de- 
pending on the condition of the road and on the load he carries. 
A limited amount of cross country riding over cleared land ona 
wheel is not the impossibility a non-wheelman would think, 
although it would prove a nasty beast with which to negotiate a 
ditch. As range officer during target practice last summer I rode 
my “ Victor pneumatic ” back and forth from camp to the butts and 
along the firing stands, over heavy stubble and across drain ditches 
and stony water-courses without a single puncture or mishap. 

But to return to the question of cyclists as mounted infantry- 
men. The great desiderata for mounted infantry are: 

1. That it should possess sufficient speed and staying power 
to execute two, three, or even four, ordinary marches without 
excessive fatigue. 

2. That it should be able to go anywhere along roads or 
across country. 

3. That it should be as readily able to shelter itself from 
observation as ordinary infantry. 

The first and third of these conditions are eminently fulfilled 
by cyclists; the second not so much so, although with the port- 
able machine such as used by the French, the problem is solved 
in a measure. 

Earnest advocates of the military bicycle claim that large 
masses of troops can be transported speedily on them over long 
distances. For one reason alone this would not be possible, 
especially within region of the enemy, and outside this region 
railroads will be available for carrying large bodies of troops, and 
they are a better means of transportation. Travelling at full 
speed in close column is found to be very dangerous. Cyclists 
know that over such roads as we have they must ride mostly in 
single file and preserve a distance of at least eight paces to pre- 
vent collision. This would cause a hundred men to string out 
nearly half a mile. I know that cycle tactics contemplate riding 
four abreast with an interval of six feet between wheels, and a 
distance of eighteen between sets of fours. This can be done in 
practice drills on Pennsylvania Avenue, but in actual service the 
formation would be rarely possible. Detachments of a hundred 
wheels or less can be handled easily and be made a powerful 
factor in warfare. 
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Think of a fighting force of one hundred men, each carrying 
a liberal supply of ammunition, being able to go one hundred 
miles from sunrise to sunset, arriving in better fighting trim than 
if they had marched on foot for the same length of time at the 
regulation route ! 

A—such a force could be sent out for the seizing of impor- 
tant points, such as passes, heights, or bridges, in which celerity 
of movement and fighting power are prime considerations. Cy- 
clists being armed with rifles instead of carbines, and not being 
handicapped by having to reserve one man in every four as horse 
holder (a guard of one or two being all that is necessary) their 
value as a fighting force becomes far superior to the cavalry. 

B—A small force could make a wide detour around the 
enemy’s flanks for the purpose of cutting off his communications, 
moving more quickly and with greater secresy than cavalry. 

C—Such a force could attack outposts at night without 
betraying their presence until up to the line of the enemy’s 
sentries. 

“The moral effect,” says one writer, “of this power of 
stealthy approach, noiselessly and in unknown force, from dis- 
tances beyond the march of infantry, must produce upon the 
enemy a feeling of nervousness and dread, and necessitate the 
strengthening of his outposts. It would be trying work for an 
enemy suddenly to find bodies of infantry of unknown reserve 
power appearing vaguely out of space and behaving with cruel 
concreteness in the matter of bullets.” 

It is claimed that cyclists will be a valuable supplementary 
screening aid to the cavalry, furnishing necessary infantry sup- 
port yet moving with the same celerity as the trooper. The cy- 
clist seems to supply the three great requisites demanded in 
service with the advanced screen, viz.: Silence of movement, 
ease of concealment and great mobility. For the transmission to 
the headquarters of the commander-in-chief of intelligence gained 
by the ‘‘ feelers” of an army, cyclists will fill an important réle. 
Being ahead of the marching columns they have the advantage of 
unused roads not yet cut up by the artillery and wagon trains. 
As exploring, reconnoitring, harassing, and expeditionary, pa- 
trols, all demanding celerity and silence of movement, cyclists 
can be utilized to the greatest advantage. 

The problem of mounting infantry so as not to lessen their 
fighting power has always been a mooted one, and the bicycle 
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cannot supply the solution until it has been tried in actual war- 
fare. I am surprised, however, to find so large a number of for- 
eign military critics of distinction favoring it as an ideal mount 
for the foot soldier. A writer in the Revue de Cercle Militaire 
says: ‘‘I remember two aphorisms of Napoleon, ‘ Primarily, that 
war should be made more with the legs than with thearms of the 
soldier. Secondly, that the infantryman, equipped with the mus- 
ket and bayonet, constitutes the most formidable machine of 
combat that man can imagine.’ If it was possible at the begin- 
ning of the century to thus qualify an infantry soldier armed 
with the wretched musket of that day, what may we not expect 
of the present infantry soldier grasping the rifle of this day, and 
having at his disposition an instrument capable of furnishing him 
legs infinitely superior to those of the most speedy and vigorous 
horse.” 

There seems to be no question that the bicycle is of the great- 
est value as a mount for scouts, orderlies, despatch bearers, sig- 
nalmen, engineers, topographers, etc. Service with technical 
troops of this kind seems to me to be the true province of the 
military cyclist. 

MESSENGERS. 


For messenger service the bicycle has been found invaluable. 
We had an illustration under our own observation. At the time 
of the Ford’s Theatre disaster the War Department wished to 
deliver sealed instructions into the hands of the officer command- 
ing this post as quickly as possible. The communication was 
given to a messenger who used a bicycle. Ten minutes later he 
handed it to the proper officer, notwithstanding the fact that he 
rode three miles on an antiquated wheel and stopped twice to 
make inquiries. 

SCOUTS. 


For a scout the bicycle seems to be the best mount, posses- 
sing the most important qualities—speed, silence,and ease of con- 
cealment. During their recent manceuvres some French cyclist 
scouts took with them two or three carrier pigeons in a light wire 
cage fastened to the frame of the machine. As soon as they 
got hold of a valuable bit of information, they wrote it on a slip 
of paper, fastened it to a pigeon and released the bird. Ina few 
minutes the message would reach the headquarters, the pigeon 
flying at the rate of a hundred miles an hour. 
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TOPOGRAPHERS. 


In gaining indispensable information relating to the geog- 
raphy, topography, and resources of the theatre of operations, 
cyclists can be used to the greatest advantage. The bicycle as 
an aid in making a route sketch or road survey, is the feature of 
its use to which force of circumstances first called my attention. 
Ina recent practice march of twenty-eight miles made by the 
battery with which I am present for duty, I was intrusted with 
the itinerary and with the quartermaster’s duties, and was directed 
by my battery commander, Captain Chase, to use a bicycle, I be- 
ing the possessor of one. While taking careful compass obser- 
vations and gathering information for a fairly accurate road map 
I was able to keep ahead of the marching column; explore cross 
roads for short distances ; make inquiries; and by making cer- 
tain marks in the sand to assure the battery commander as to the 
road to take when there was likely to be doubt; to select a suit- 
able place for a camp, to have hay for the teams, and a fire started 
for the cook by the time the troops came up. The battery com- 
mander in his official report stated that it would have beena 
physical impossibility to have rendered such service and to have 
obtained the quantity of information given, without the bicycle, 
that its value and utility to a foot command were demonstrated 
beyond a doubt, and he earnestly holds up this feature to the 
attention of the supreme authority. 

As to the method of making the road survey: For measuring 
distances there was attached to the front wheel a cyclometer, 
which, irrespective of the rate of travel, records quite accurately 
miles and fractions thereof, as small as twenty yards. A foot 
reconnoissance is slow and tiresome, distances being determined 
by counting steps, and there is a liability to error in the count 
unless one’s mind is given to it to the exclusion of other impor- 
tant matters. If on horseback distances are determined by ob- 
serving the time—knowing the rate at which the horse travels— 
and in scaling the map, the gait of the individual horse must be 
regarded, the whole survey having necessarily been made at a 
walk or at a trot to avoid errors resulting from a combination of 
gaits. 

CLINOMETER. 


The next query was whether the use of the wheel would sim- 
plify and expedite the work of taking gradients. The means 
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employed so far in making a reconnoissance is to step the slope 
with a hand level, or to get the mean slope by sighting along a 
rectangular protractor in the direction of the slope, and observ- 
ing the angle made by the line of sight and the plumb-bob sus- 
pended by a thread from a hole at the centre of the radial lines. 
marking the scale. A tinner made mea crude model of what 
might be called a “bicycle clinometer” from a sketch which I 
furnished him. The device consisted simply of an arc graduated 
both ways from zero and swept by a pointer pivoted at the centre 
of graduation, the index being sufficiently heavy to act as a 
plummet and and hang vertically when at rest. This improvised 
angle-measurer was attached to the lamp bracket, and adjusted 
so that when the bicycle was on a level the pointer registered 
zero. On ascending or descending a slope the zero of the scale 
rose or fell with the front wheel and the needle indicated a plus 
or minus angle equal to the angle of slope, the sides of the one 
being perpendicular respectively to the sides of the other. The 
instrument, although crude, enabled me to get easily and with 
sufficient accuracy the maximum as well as the mean grade of a 
hill. A knowledge of this maximum slope is an important con- 
sideration in making calculations for the transport of wagons and 
field artillery. A long hill of gentle mean slope and apparently easy 
of ascent may have a steep “ pinch” or two, and there is where 
the wagon or artillery piece will stick. The bicycle is sensitive 
to a change of grade not appreciated by the eye, and by means 
of the clinometer attachment this change can be measured quickly 
and with a fair degree of accuracy. Knowing the length of the 
slope and the’angle, horizontal distances between contours can 
be found by reference to a table of horizontal equivalents. Pro- 
vided with a pocket compass and a convenient scale of equal 
parts, the reconnoissance officer mounted on a bicycle equipped 
with cyclometer and clinometer is prepared to traverse a road 
quite accurately, and to gather required military information ; 
and, so mounted, is best able to fulfill the essential conditions of 
a reconnoissance made in the vicinity of the enemy that not a 
moment shall be wasted. 

To facilitate the recording of notes, a strong, light wire sup- 
port should be clamped to the handle bars. To this is fastened 
a sketching board analagous to the English cavalry sketching 
case. A good one can be made by taking a wooden framed slate 
of the required size, substituting for the slate proper a piece of 
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stiff cardboard, This frame will hold a number of the blank 
forms issued by the Engineer Department for use in recording 
notes of surveys. If it is required to follow a route by a map 
already furnished, sections of the map can be held in a sketching 
frame and protected by a sheet of transparent celluloid. In this 
way the rider has the route constantly under his eyes, and at 
doubtful points is not troubled and delayed by having to take out 
his sketch and hunt for his bearings. 

It is doubtful whether the Bureau of Information can furnish 
the army with detailed military maps of the borders of the United 
States. A small corps of map-making cyclists could, in a short 
time, contribute a mass of up-to-date military information con- 
cerning our old and new roads, paths, trails, and streams, that 
would be of more value to the War Department than all the de- 
tailed surveys of Europe. 

The bicycle lays claim to a place even with the hospital corps, 
having been used to advantage for the carrying of messages, dis- 
tribution of supplies of bandages, lint, stimulants, instruments, 
etc., among the field hospitals. In the Middlesex Bicycle Corps, 
England, they have coupled two safeties abreast with a stretcher 
suspended between the frames, and on this improvised ambulance 
carried patients easily over their roads at the rate of eight miles 
per hour. The bicycle corps of the Connecticut National Guard 
claim that a wounded man can be carried on a single wheel. To 
satisfy myself, being somewhat sceptical on this point, I rolled a 
blanket around the upper connecting bar of my machine, raised 
the handle bars, lowered tie coasters as far as they would go so 
that they would serve as foot rests for the prospective patient, 
and then persuaded one of my brother officers, who weighs a 
hundred and sixty pounds, to lend himself to the experiment and 
personate a wounded man. After putting him astride the blanket 
roll, with very little assistance on his part, he being supposed to 
be very seriously wounded, I then mounted into the saddle my- 
self and easily propelled the thirty-six pound wheel with its extra 
load of a hundred and sixty pounds limp avoidupois up a 5° 
slope, down to the hospital and back again, going over rough, 
broken stones and water-courses from preference so as to test the 
ability of the rider and the strength of the wheel. In an emer- 
gency I could have carried my wounded man in this manner, 
leaning back comfortably against my breast, for a good many 
miles. I would not recommend the general use of the bicycle 
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for carrying mortally wounded men off the field of battle, but as 
an emergency expedient it might be of service. The case is cited 
to show one of its possibilities in warfare. 


THE MODEL. 


It may be asked what are the specifications of a model for a 
military wheel that will meet all the requirements of actual serv- 
ice? I should think that the frame of almost any of the leading 
bicycles would form a good basis to start on, although most of 
the models of this year are too light for rough service. The mili- 
tary wheel should be the best that can be made, cheapness being 
poor economy in cycles as in any other armament. It should 
have a double diamond frame of tubular steel; steel-rimmed 
wheels; rigid fork; high handle bars; solid rubber pedals, and 
gearing not higher than 62. The frame should be japanned, and 
the parts usually nickeled or brightened should be blued so as 
to lessen the chances of its being seen by the enemy. The parts 
of different wheels should be exactly alike so that they can be 
interchanged. As to the mooted question of tires: I am con- 
vinced that for regular military service the pneumatic tire is not 
practicable owing to its liability to puncture, although it is faster 
and much lighter than any other. A German manufacturer has 
filled an outer casing of rubber and canvas with spongy, porous 
rubber (such as draughtsmen use for cleaning paper) and he 
claims for it the same cushion effect as the pneumatic tire, and 
nearly the same lightness, without sacrifice of speed. The solid 
rubber tire has too much resistance and adds very materially to 
the weight of the machine, especially when made of a diameter 
large enough to run in mud and sand. 

The nearest approach to aserviceable tire for the military wheel 
seems to be what is called the “ arch tire” (patented and manu- 
factured by the Overman Wheel Co). It is hollow without being 
pneumatic, although almost as fast, and the walls are sufficiently 
thick as to be unaffected by slight punctures. 

Shall we have such a military wheel and a regularly organized 
bicycle establishment in the army? A thorough trial could be 
made with very little, if any, outlay. Official sanction and 
encouragement are all that is needed to begin with. The usual 
board composed of say three officers who have a practical knowl- 
edge of bicycles and their requirements, could be appointed to 
draw up specifications for a military wheel, and select a model 
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from among those that would be offered by various makers. Tle 
Government could then contract for their manufacture and sell 
them at cost to officers and enlisted men on easy terms. In this 
way, I believe a wheel that would be equal to the best could be 
put within our reach for from two-thirds to three-fourths what a 
good one costs in open market. Judging from the interest taken 
in bicycling by the enlisted men at this post I should say that, 
were such an opportunity as I have indicated offered them to be- 
come the owners of wheels, fully 10 per cent. would be mounted 
within a month. The means of locomotion is so fascinating that 
any amount of military instruction connected therewith would 
be only a pleasure. After the proper wheel has been decided 
upon and introduced, a systematic course of instruction should be 
instituted regimentally, or better still, at a school organized for 
the purpose. The plan has worked successfully abroad. The men 
are enlisted directly or sent from the different regiments fora short 
course of instruction. They receive extra duty pay and an allow- 
ance for keeping their machines in repair. It can be seen what 
an interesting and valuable course of instruction could be pur- 
sued. The service would be the most popular one in the army. 

It is supposed to be a military principle with us that our 
army, although small, should be kept in the highest state of 
efficiency so that, in the event of war, we shall havea nucleus that 
will compare in organization at least, with any power with whom 
we should be likely to come in contact. All the great powers 
have experimented with the bicycle, as we have seen, and they 
have concluded that it can be made a valuable auxiliary in case of 
war, and most of them have well organized cyclist corps. It is 
certainly a more important matter than a change of uniform, and 
to effect an organization would cost no more than to change the 
head gear, or put braid on a blouse and then take it off. 

Judging from the existing jealousies in international relations 
it would appear that the absolute brotherhood of man is as yet 
only an ideal of the philanthropist, and that peace on earth, good 
will toward men, must seek its fulfilment in the millennium of all 
things. The balance of power is so nicely adjusted that the 
chances in the coming conflict will be governed by efficiency in 
detailed preparation. The bicycle will weigh well in the scale. 
We are told somewhere that for want of a horse-shoe nail a battle 
was lost. In the next war for want of a bicycle the independ- 
ence of a nation may be forfeited. 
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AMMUNITION PACKING BOXES. 
By 1st Lizrut. JULIUS A. PENN, 2p U. S. INFANTRY. 


HE question of the supply of ammunition on the battle- 

field has always been, and always will be, a vital one. 

The importance of a definite system of supply is apparent 

to all. It is not my intention to go into the general question of 

ammunition supply or to discuss the question as to what system 

is best adapted to our service, but simply to make a few remarks 

upon one of the minor, yet essential, problems connected with 
the supply of ammunition. 

Most discussions of the general question consider the ammu- 
nition to be brought forward by various means of transportation 
from the magazine to the reserve of the army, the corps, division, 
etc., until finally it becomes part of the battalion or company 
supply. Still, however, remaining in the original packages. These 
original packages are, in our service, the wooden packing boxes 
containing one thousand rifle cartridges weighing about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds and securely fastened with screws 
and seals. 

Now whatever method of supply is adopted, it is right—and 
I think all will agree with me upon this point—it is right and 
proper that the ammunition should be brought forward to the 
battalion or company supply train in the original packages. 

These original packages should fulfill the following conditions: 

1. The weight and shape of the package should be such as to 
admit of ready handling by one man. 

2. Tool or instrument of any kind, other than those which 
every soldier carries, should not be necessary to easily and quickly 
open the package. 

3. The material of which the package is made should be such 
as would insure the integrity of the contents and prevent any de- 
formation of the cartridges under all conditions of transportation, 
storage and handling. 

4. The package should be waterproof. 

How are these conditions fulfilled by our present wooden 
packing box? 

1. The present box, weighing when filled 125 pounds, can be 
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lifted and carried a short distance by one man; but, unless he is 
unusually strong—far stronger in fact than the average soldier— 
he is not able to carry it very far or very readily even under 
the most favorable circumstances of ground. He is not able to 
carry anything else at the same time. It is almost as difficult 
when two men attempt to carry one of the boxes by the handles 
provided. A similar box, with one thousand rifle cartridges for 
our new .30-calibre rifle will weigh about seventy-seven pounds. 
This is too heavy for one man and being practically of the same 
shape and size as the old box will prove about as unwieldy. 

2. “ Should be readily and easily opened.”” How far the present 
box fulfills this condition is patent to all. I selected a man who 
had been accustomed to opening such boxes and who had the 
necessary tools by his side. He opened one of the present 
boxes in a minute and some seconds. How long it would have 
taken him had he been under the usual excitement of a skirmish 
you can easily imagine. Many of you are better able to state 
from your experience—than I—how long it takes to open a 
box with an axe or by the method that has had to be used upon 
more than one occasion—of dropping the box a number of times 
upon a stone. 

3. As regards the integrity of the contents and prevention of 
deformation of the cartridge the present box is satisfactory. The 
paper boxes holding twenty cartridges each, are, I believe, some- 
what damaged, corners cracked, etc., by handling and transporta- 
tion. In one box examined that, I believe, had only been shipped 
from the arsenal to Fort Omaha, only about half a dozen of the 
paper boxes were found intact. The otherswere not badly dam- 
aged and I only mention the fact to show that even in a box as 
strong as the present one manifestly is, the perfect integrity of 
the contents is not always insured. 

4. The present box is, I believe, sufficiently waterproof. What 
the effect of immersion for twenty-four hours would be I am un- 
able to state, but I believe there would be some leakage. 

Attempts have been made to correct some of the obvious de- 
fects of the present box, the most noteworthy being that made 
by Brevet Colonel Williston of the 3d Artillery. Colonel Willis- 
ton proposed a method of tying up the paper boxes into bundles 
and designed a box. I quote from an able article by Colonel 
Williston on “ Magazine Guns,” etc., published in the JOURNAL 
OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION for June, 1886. 
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“With a view to secure greater facility in packing and un- 
loading limbers, carts, and pack animals; as well as increased 
celerity in the distribution of ammunition it is proposed to unite 
every ten packages into a bundle. The packages (the small paper 
boxes) are fastened together by a string tied around them near 
each end and a strong cloth band passing around the middle of 
the bundle. The bundle is thus well secured and the band is so 
arranged that a handle is formed with which to carry the bundle 
when necessary and for convenience in handling. 

‘“* A man can easily and conveniently carry one of these bundles 
in each hand over ground impracticable for wheels or even pack 
animals. He will thus transport four hundred rounds weighing 
about forty-four pounds, which is very near the weight experi- 
ence has shown can be carried by a man over difficult ground.” 

After speaking of the advantage of this method over the old, 
although admitting the serviceability of the old for transporta- 
tion to a base and in the supply trains and storage, Colonel 
Williston speaks of a packing box designed by him to hold eight 
hundred rounds or four bundles, which when filled would weigh 
less than one hundred pounds. Colonel Williston’s design con- 
templated an oblong wooden box with one end fastened by 
means of a wire or bolt. The seal, if considered necessary, to be 
placed on the loop of the wire or head of the bolt so that by 
breaking the seal the wire could be withdrawn and the end easily 
removed. 

In the discussion of Colonel Williston’s article—quoted from 
heretofore—Colonel Buffington, Ordnance Department, said : 

“The next necessary thing for any system of transportation 
and supply of ammunition is the wooden box for the paper pack- 
ages. This has also received considerable attention at the Frank- 
ford Arsenal but with no very satisfactory results prior to the 
device of Colonel Williston which, having the necessary sim- 
plicity and small cost of fabrication, promises to fill the want. 
The box has not undergone the test of service but it appears to 
have the requisites of success.”’ 

Later Colonel Williston’s design was subjected to the follow- 
ing tests: “ Twenty-five of the boxes were filled with ammuni- 
tion and sent, five in each lot, to the five posts, to reach which 
the roughness in transportation would be greatest. All but two 
arrived in good condition. Based on the reports concerning the 
two which arrived at their destination slightly damaged, Colonel 
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Williston made some change in the construction of the box and 
sent out twenty-five more of the new model boxes, filled, to five 
other posts. These posts wereselected with a view to cause the 
boxes to endure especially hard knocks. The reports of the post 
commanders were favorable in all respects, each stating that 
although the boxes showed signs of having been subjected to 
rough usage, they arrived in perfectly sound condition and were 
easily opened without the use of tools of any kind. The seals 
had remained intact.” 

Colonel Williston justly claims that his box was a success and 
would fulfill all that he claimed for it, viz., 1. That it is safe for 
the transportation of its contents. 2. That it can be opened 
without tools of any kind. And 3. That it can be closed and se- 
cured after a part of its contents have been removed. 

Colonel Williston’s design admitted of a box of any shape or 
size, but he preferred a rather long box, as it is more easily handled 
and packs better in wagons or on the pack-saddle. 

Colonel Williston’s box, in spite of its successful trials, was not 
adopted. I have been unable to find any reasons for its non- 
adoption. 

Of other packing boxes to replace the present one, a num- 
ber of designs grew out of Colonel Williston’s efforts to secure a 
better box. Most of these had some arrangement by which a 
section of the top or end could be knocked out of its dovetailed 
place or be easily broken bya biow from the butt ofa rifle. None 
of these designs seemed to be as well adapted for the purpose as 
Colonel Williston’s box. 

Other efforts have been made to simplify and increase the 
effectiveness of the ammunition supply by changes in the meth- 
ods of packing the cartridges in the smaller packages holding 
twenty or more. As for instance the loop cotton belts in imita- 
tion of our field belt as proposed by Captain G. S. Wilson (now 
Major A. A. G.) and various designs of looped vests, pouches, etc. 
Probably on account of the necessity of the use of the paper 
boxes with machine guns that method will be retained. 

All devices suggested have, I believe, retained wood as the 
material of the packing box. 

I have recently (1893) tried a few experiments upon a line 
that, I think, has not been heretofore considered. The design is 
for a packing box to hold from four to five hundred rounds, 
packed in the ordinary twenty round paper boxes or in any other 
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convenient method. It consists of a canvas or drilling bag, lined 
with a heavy cardboard box to give stiffness and shape and var. 
nished outside to render it waterproof. One end of the box has 
a removable lid, and the canvas or drilling bag is so cut that when 
folded over the end of the box and sewed tightly, one flap will 
be of such a length that it will extend five or six inches down one 
side of the box. The end of this flap is lightly stitched to the 
side of the box. The box is filled, the end closed, and after the 
sewing and stitching is done, two coats of shellac varnish are ap. 
plied to the canvas or drilling. 

The box was intended to hold four hundred and eighty 
-45 calibre rifle cartridges packed in twenty-four of the small 
paper boxes, such as are now used at the Frankford Arsenal. The 
only change in these particular paper boxes was that slightly 
heavier paper was used in the partitions to give greater stiffness 
to the boxes and slightly stronger paper was used on the outside 
to strengthen the corners. Two paper boxes laid flat gave the 
cross-section of the box used. An even number of paper boxes 
insured a good form for the box. The paper boxes were tied 
with string in packets of two or three boxes for convenience in 
removing from the large box. 

To open the box, insert the fingers or the bayonet or hunting 
knife between the flap and box ; wrench loose the loosely stitched 
end of the flap. Then grasping the flap a good strong pull will 
tear open the closely sewn seams at the ends of the box. Then 
lift out the cardboard lid and the box is open. In the only ex- 
periment where I noted the time required to open the box, it 
took just ten seconds to open the box and take out one of the 
paper boxes of cartridges. 

My experiments have not been as thorough as I wished, but 
I have determined most of the points and sufficient, I think, to 
warrant my asking you to judge of its merits. Briefly my ex- 
periments were to determine whether the conditions before men- 
tioned would be fulfilled by this box. 

1. As to weight, etc. : 

The packed box shown weighs about fifty-six pounds. It is 
heavier than I would wish to have it but this size and weight 
were selected because if it would stand the tests—a box of less 
weight but of same materials would certainly do so. My ideaof 
the proper weight is that it should not exceed forty pounds. 
Now with the new .30 calibre rifle cartridge, four hundred 
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and eighty cartridges, would weigh when packed in this man- 
ner about thirty-five pounds—giving a box of the best weight 
for all purposes. The convenient shape of the box causes it to 
rest easily upon the shoulder or to be carried without inconven- 
ience under the arm. If the box be open the flap enables one to 
carry it either in the hand or slung over the shoulder. 

2. As regards ready opening, etc.: 

No tool of any kind is required. Any soldier could open the 
package in a few seconds. If he did not wish to tear open the 
end, a few cuts with a bayonet or a pocket-knife would open the 
package. 

3. As regards being waterproof : 

A box, similar to the one shown, was immersed in water for 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours without any leakage what- 
ever. I am satisfied it would stand this test as well, if not better, 
than the wooden box. The varnish permeates the texture of 
the canvas or drilling and even if the varnish of the exterior was 
worn away in places, the package would remain waterproof unless 
a hole was made entirely through the canvas. 

4. Material, etc., Tests: 

A number of tests were made to determine whether the box 
when packed would retain its shape when heavy weights were 
piled upon it, to simulate the effect of piling up such boxes. A 
weight of seven hundred pounds was placed upon the box— 
lying flat side down—without manifest bulging or injury to the 
box. Six hundred pounds were similarly placed upon the box 
resting upon its narrow side, with like result, The only reason 
for not applying more weight in each case was the inconvenient 
height of the weight used. I am satisfied that the box would 
stand one thousand pounds weight without damage. A box was 
packed with newly packed paper boxes, the latter being still 
undried. The package was closed and dropped from a height of 
about four feet about ten or twelve times upon a hard floor, falling 
upon its sides, ends and edges. The exterior suffered no damage. 
The smaller boxes within were more or less broken up but only 
two of them were damaged sufficiently to allow cartridges to 
drop out. The cartridges appeared to be uninjured. This was 
one of the first of these packing boxes tried and a little too 
much play was allowed between the paper boxes and the pack- 
ing box. The paper boxes were still damp and soft and the 
wrappers and paste were hardly dry. The paper boxes used were 
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the present pattern of the Frankford Arsenal box and these 
are hardly strong enough. A muslin strip to strengthen the 
corners, heavier cardboard for the partitions between cartridges 
and an outside wrapper of manila paper, would give the kind of 
box desired without materially increasing the cost or weight. 
The test described was an extreme one. I regret that I have not 
had an opportunity to repeat it for I am convinced that with the 
changes suggested there would be no more damage done than 
when the wooden box is subjected to similar test. 

5. Transportation: 

The all important question is whether such a box would stand 
the wear and tear of being transported in cars, wagons, on pack 
animals, etc. This I will admit is an open question. The only 
way to decide it is by actual test. Desiring to see the packing 
box given a thorough test with particular reference to this point, 
in August last (1893) I wrote to the Chief of Ordnance outlining 
the design and requesting authority to have such a number of the 
boxes made at the Frankford Arsenal as would give it such a test. 
The request was declined. The Chief of Ordnance wrote “* * 
It is apprehended that the design as outlined by you would not 
give a system of packing ammunition of sufficient strength to 
withstand the rough usage of transportation and handling, that it 
would not be strong enough to allow the ammunition to be piled 
in comparatively rough storehouses.”’ 

I understood later that the expression “ comparatively rough 
storehouses’ meant a storehouse with a rough gravel floor. The 
boxes would not be injured by temporary storage in such a store- 
house. For permanent storage a board floor or at least a smooth 
floor of stone, earth or brick, are to be expected. Doubtless 
many of you can think of crucial tests in the way of pack or 
wagon transportation where none but the strongest boxes would 
be able to stand the test. Pack ropes may wear through the 
canvas or a nail might tear it, but until the heavy cardboard 
is also broken the package will remain intact, for rail trans- 
portation the box will certainly answer every purpose For 
ordinary wagon transportation they will also answer. For the 
roughest of wagon transportation, if found wanting on trial, the 
boxes could afterward be crated, and as regards pack transporta- 
tion a special arrangement, such as crating or boxing, or a special 
contrivance for the pack saddle, could be adopted if the box did 
not fulfill its purpose. The main question would be and is, not 
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so much whether it would stand every test of transportation as 
well as the wooden box—a man would have to be blind to the 
facts to claim that—but are the advantages to be gained by the 
use of such a box sufficient to warrant its use in spite of a few 
possible disadvantages. 

Thus far I have not spoken of just what the saving in weight 
means. It means that if you pack one hundred thousand .30 
calibre rifle cartridges in wooden boxes and about one hundred 
and twelve thousand of the same cartridges in the proposed boxes 
the weights would be the same. A saving of twelve thousand 
cartridges for every one hundred thousand carried is a difference 
not to be treated too lightly or indifferently. Anothing saving, 
but it is one that affects the manufacture not the use of the box, 
is that there would be a saving in the cost of the boxes of about 
one hundred dollars for every million cartridges packed. 

The question of “the supply of ammunition on the battle 
field” is the most vital one that the army is discussing at this 
time. I believe that in the solution of such a question it is best 
to begin at the very basis of all systems of supply—the original 
package. The design outlined fulfills in my opinion the requisites 
of an original package. I have endeavored to state both its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

I trust that a discussion of the subject may lead to such a test 
or to the adoption of some design more in line with our needs 
than the present wooden packing box. 
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“THE EQUINE TOILET.” 


By VETERINARIAN TREACY, 81H U. S. CAVALRY. 


“THE most important part of the horse’s toilet is that of 
IT grooming, for by this process, if properly performed, a 
large amount of nitrogenous excreta is artificially removed, 
the skin stimulated by the friction or “‘ massage,” an increased 
circulation of blood is produced and the supply of nutrition to the 
skin increased thereby. The more grain is fed to the horse, the 
more waste material his skin has to get rid of, hence grooming is 
an actual necessity to the stabled animal. I look upon thorough 
grooming, each day, as being equivalent to several pounds of grain. 
By work, the secretions of the skin are enormously increased, and 
render grooming all the more necessary. 

The skin is composed of two layers, a superficial one of hard, 
leathery material, and an internal one composed of nerves, blood 
vessels, fibrous tissue, sweat-glands and oil-glands; the deep coat 
is highly sensitive, as we are made painfully aware when we 
burn ourselves, whilst the upper coat is insensitive. The cells 
which originally formed the deep dermis, or true skin, are round, 
but by mutual pressure are gradually forced to the surface, being 
deprived thereby of their contents, become flat and dry, and are 
cast off, as scales, with which we are all familiar, as “ dandruff.” 
In some parts of the horse’s body, as the mane and tail, this process 
takes place more rapidly, and is therefore apparent, but over the 
greater part of the surface of the body it is invisible, but never- 
theless all the time going on. By grooming, this process of 
desquamation is hastened. There are millions of oil-glands in the 
skin ; by grooming, their contents are pressed out, acting as a po- 
made to the hair and producing that beautiful, glossy coat we are 
all so familiar with in the well-groomed horse. 

Horses shed their coats in spring and autumn; at this time 
they are weaker and less capable of exertion. It seems the fashion 
to try and scratch or scrape at this coat so as to remove it artifi- 
cially each spring. Horses frequently suffer from this hasty re- 
moval. 

It is strange that blind horses carry a heavier coat in summer 
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than winter. Why it should be so I cannot tell. The coat can 
be very much modified by the temperature of stables and cloth- 
ing. With these artificial aids, the horse can usually be kept short- 
coated, irrespective of seasons, 

Now, scratching or patting a horse with a brush and tapping 
the latter with the currycomb does not constitute grooming ; 
furthermore, a horse ought to be thoroughly groomed—thirty 
minutes’ work, if the groom will only go at it with a will. 

The operation properly performed is as follows: first, there is 
no use in trying to make a clean horse with a dirty brush; the 
latter should be thoroughly cleaned against the currycomb, by 
order, before and after grooming and be kept thoroughly cleaned 
after each stroke during the process. This ought to be impressed 
upon every man who attemptsto groom ahorse. The man stands 
away from his horse, takes a long sweep with his brush, putting 
the weight of his arm and body on the latter; the stroke is com- 
pleted by bringing the brush against the currycomb. In the East 
Indies, the English cavalry horses are, or were, groomed by the 
natives who use neither brush nor comb, but apply the fore-arm 
from wrist to elbow vigorously. It is said that the horses 
are splendidly groomed by those men. In that country, horses 
are rarely tied by a halter, but are invariably hitched by a 
forefoot to a peg driven into the stall floor. 

The hair on the heels and back of the legs ought to be kept 
short all the winter. Of course, many argue that this is not 
natural, but it is not natural to stable a horse, or feed him grain, 
and so long as we groom horses and stable them, we remove them 
from their natural surroundings. It is necessary to groom, dry 
and clean their legs. This is all the better performed when the 
hair is removed and kept short. 

Washing horses or hosing them does not clean them, but by 
washing the natural skin-oil away, it removes the natural gloss -of 
their hair. When washed, they should be rubbed or walked until 
dry. A man lazy enough to wash his horses will not be energetic 
enough to dry him. 

The nostrils, eyes, ears and anus, in fact all the natural open- 
ings of the body, should be very carefully and gently wiped out 
with a damp cloth or sponge at each grooming ; the mane and 
tail frequently washed ; the exfoliation of “ dandruff” being very 
rapid in those parts. The sheath and penis require to be fre- 
quently washed with tepid water, but no grease or oil should be 
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used on those parts, as it only accumulates the dust therein. That 
accumulation of sabaceous matter, vulgarly termed “the bean,” 
collects just at the point of entrance of the urinal passages where 
there is a diverticulum backwards and downwards of the passage ; 
this requires removal. Many a horse, supposed to be suffering 
from urinal troubles, is merely showing uneasiness at the presence 
of this accumulation. 

Many horses object to have their private parts handled, but 
with patience, care, warm water and kindness, I never met a horse 
which did not submit to this operation. But it is useless being 
rude, rough or cruel when performing it. 

In large establishments, horses are groomed by machinery. It 
is a most thorough process, enjoyed by the horses, and like many 
other mechanical devices, it beats hand work completely. It takes 
about three minutes to groom a horse in that way. I trust 
the day is not far distant when it will be introduced into our 
service. 

The natural winter coat of the horse becomes a source of trouble 
when he has to do severe labor, for owing to the warmth it pro- 
duces, the skin acts more freely, causing constant sweating and 
systemic waste, shown by loss of condition; moreover, the heavy 
coat, from being constantly wet, is a continual source of danger 
from chills, and there is much trouble in drying the horse under 
those conditions. A horse may be compared to a water-bottle 
surrounded by a wet cloth. The rapid evaporation therefrom 
removes all his heat or vitality. Many horses cannot perform 
their labor with a heavy coat, but will immediately gain condition 
and flesh when clipped. Of course, a clipped horse must be 
clothed, and once clipped, the coat ever after remains rough and 
harsh. The danger from chills and colds after clipping only ex- 
ists for a few days after the operation. To clip horses that are 
never clothed, like army horses, would be folly, for the loss to the 
system in keeping up the body temperature would considerably 
outbalance its good effect, and the risk to the animal would be a 
constant one. But there can be no such argument against 
clipping their legs, etc. 

As the effect of warm stables and heavy clothing is the produc- 
tion of a fine thin coat, we have many horses which never require 
clipping. 

It is utterly useless to expect a clean coat or nice appearance 
in horses that run at large in corrals, etc. To keep the horse 
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clean, he must be constantly stabled and protected from dust, 
insects, colds, etc., by clothing modified to suit the seasons. This 
clothing should be thoroughly cleaned by brushing or beating, and 
placed in the sun daily. 

Sick horses require more grooming than those in health for 
obvious reasons. 

The roller or surcingle on our horses is invariably a source of 
injury to their back by being drawn too tight ; it ought to be pad- 
ded each side of the backbone so as to remove the pressure from 
the withers. 

Bedding a horse requires some art and practice. The comfort 
of a good bed we can all appreciate, so can horses. Where it is 
scarce or absent, horses will not lie down or take their natural 
rest ; they also suffer from bruises and wounds of their hocks, 
elbows, hips, etc., when poorly bedded. Horses only sleep for 
short intervals. Beds ought tobe at least one foot high; this 
could be easily managed if we had drying sheds for the least soiled 
part of the bedding. The removal of the whole of the bedding 
from the stable each morning is imperative for the drying of its 
soiled portions and airing the stall floors and ventilation of the 
stable; the practice of allowing the bedding to remain in the 
stable to dry should be prohibited. The ammoniacal gases emanat- 
ing therefrom are injurious to the horse, particularly his feet and 
eyes; they also destroy the leather work of the harness, saddles, 
etc. 

Sawdust, tan, etc., are excellent absorbents, and make good 
beds. When horses eat their straw bedding, they should have saw- 
dust beds. 

Many of you observe our horses retaining their urine all day 
until led into their stall at night; this must be injurious and in- 
convenient to the horses. Now, horses object to urinate on hard 
ground for the reason that they spatter their legs during the oper- 
ation. If a few loads of sawdust, sand or other soft material were 
heaped in the corral corner, horses would urinate thereon when 
they felt the necessity, instead of soiling their stall floors and in 
injuring themselves by retaining it for long periods. 

A dirt floor is a*‘ dirt floor” in every sense of the word. I have 
nothing to say for it. I believe firmly in impervious floors, sur- 
face drainage, dry stalls and good beds for horses. There is an 
ignorant idea extant that dry floors are injurious to horses’ feet. 
If this is the case, three-fourths the horse population of the world 
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ought to;have poor feet, but it is not so. The horse having his. 
feet always in wet, decomposing matter is the one whose feet 
need most attention; furthermore, dirt floors are the cause of 
rheumatism, thrush, poor ventilation, accumulation of putrid ma- 
terial, and I fail to see one good point in their use. 

The hygiene of the horses’ feet is simple: Pick the dirt, stones, 
etc., out night and morning; shoe regularly each month ; remove 
as much of the shoe surface of the foot as possible; let the frog, 
bars, sole, in fact, every part, except shoe surface, alone. When 
not required, they will desquamate naturally. The shoe must fit 
the foot. Keep the clinches as Jowas possible. Use the smallest 
nails. Don't rasp under clinches, or the outside wall. Get the 
frog on the ground if possible ; it is a vital part of the physiolog- 
ical functions of the foot. Apply the shoe flat to the foot. Con- 
cave it to the ground to get a good hold, and imitate the natural 
shape of the foot. Use as few nails as possible; three on outside, 
two on inside are enough. 

There seems an impression that barefooted horses do not re- 
quire their feet to be trimmed. Though this statement may be 
true with regard to the grass-fed horse, seeking his living on the 
prairie, it cannot be applied to the grain-fed horse which does lit- 


tle work, as cavalry horses. Where their feet are neglected, they 
exhibit many deformities and diseases arising from overgrown 
hoofs, as contraction, corns, thrush, “‘ Toscugin”’ and the dis- 
torted hoofs, straining the various parts of the limb higher up. 

Barefooted horses invariably have the inner toe of their hoofs 
higher and longer than any other part. This condition is a fre- 
quent cause of ringcone and is easily prevented by the horse- 
shoer’s periodic interference. 

Barefooted cavalry horses certainly require their feet to be at- 
tended to by the horseshoer at least once in six weeks, lowering 
and levelling that part of the foot which comes in contact with 
the ground, viz., the wall and outer circumference of the sole. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF WAR. 
By H. ELSDALE, R. E. 


From the United Service Magazine, London, 


I, 


ILITARY science appears to be, at present, in a critical and transi- 
M tion stage. It hinges fundamentally on the relations between the 
attack and the defense, and those relations are undergoing, and 
are likely to undergo in future, profound though very gradual 
modifications. At no time in history has there been such endless and ex- 
haustive discussion of all military matters, and at no time, possibly, have we 
been more completely in the dark as to the real line which the progress of 
war is likely to take in the future. The subject, however, is of great public 
and general, as well as professional interest, since its issues will be impor- 
tant factors in determining the course and duration of the wars of the future, 
upon which the fate of empires must depend. 

All Europe is at present divided, roughly speaking, into two opposed 
schools of thought on this question. The leading and greatly preponder- 
ating school considers that the attack is, and must continue to be in future, 
the winning game. This is well seen in the valuable and impartial annual 
‘summary of Changes and Progress in Military Matters, compiled for Ger- 
man Officers by the late Colonel von Lébell, and still continued under his 
name. In the volume for 1893 we read, under the head of Infantry Tac- 
tics: 

“ All are agreed that, in spite of improved arms, the offensive continues 
to be the most effective form of fighting. If reference be made to the regu- 
lations in force it will be found that, whether they be German or Russian, 
Austrian or French, Italian or Belgian, in all the attack is advocated, as 
well as the development of the offensive spirit. The tactical literature of 
these countries offers the same picture.” * 

This is a very fair summary of the case, and undoubtedly it represents a 
most formidable and important consensus of opinion. Undoubtedly, also, 
this persistent worship of the offensive has this advantage, that it tends to 
evoke and encourage the fighting spirit in all ranks of the armies, which 
might tend to be checked and stunted perhaps if defense, however active 
and vigilant, were looked upon as the more effective rdle. 


*See the Journal of Royal United Service Institution, 15th October, 1894, p. 1133. 
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On the other hand, we have been reminded by one of the most deter- 
mined champions of the offensive, that so long ago as 1874, the ablest scien- 
tific soldier in Europe, Von Moltke, recorded his opinion adversely to these 
views: 

“It is my conviction that improvements in weapons have given to the 
tactical defensive a great advantage over the tactical offensive. It is true 
that in 1870 we always attacked, and that we carried the enemy's strongest 
positions, but, gentlemen, with what sacrifices? If we wait, and after beat- 
ing off several attacks of the enemy, then assume the offensive, that seems 
to me preferable.” * 

Had Field-Marshal von Moltke lived to the present day, and seen the 
latest developments in firearms, there can be no reasonable doubt that, on 
the same principles, he would have expressed himself in still stronger lan- 
guage as to the necessity for throwing the onus of the attack if possible, 
onto the enemy in the first instance. Following the same line of thought, 
I find that large numbers of the most practical soldiers that one meets any- 
where are deeply impressed with the extreme difficulty, or the moral impos- 
sibility, of getting their men in any formation whatsoever across the last 
600 yards of the storm-swept zone in the attack of any properly-held posi- 
tion. This difficulty was dwelt upon by some of the ablest and most expe- 
rienced officers present at a discussion of the subject in the United Service 
Institution, in April, 1894, where the lecturer was pertinently asked, again 
and again, “‘ How is that final 500 or 600 yards to be passed over?” + He 
could give no satisfactory reply. 

Some capable and well-informed French writers consider that this diffi- 
culty is insuperable, that this storm-swept zone cannot be passed over. 
Thus, if I may be allowed only one quotation from their writings: “l'on 
reconnait un peu partout l’impossibilité matérielle et morale de marcher 
désormais 4 découvert a partir d'une certaine distance, a | attaque des posi- 
tions, sous le feu de plus en plus écrasant de la mousqueterie moderne sans. 
cesse en travail de progrés nouveaux.” { 

It seems, then, to be a fair summary of the case to say that while the 
prevailing current of opinion among military writers at home and abroad 
is very decidedly in favor of the offensive, we have yet a large and increas- 
ing number of capable and practical officers, especially among the regi- 
ments, who entirely fail to see how they can hope or expect to get their 
men across the storm-swept zone for the close infantry attack ; and their 
views are fortified by the great authority of Von Moltke, whose weighty 
opinion, as the acknowledged master tactician, more recent writers on tac- 
tics have for the most part rejected. 

If we wish to form a sound and well-considered judgment upon any im- 
portant and difficult question, we should study it in the light of its history. 
A short study of the evolution of the art of war will, I think, throw great 
light upon this whole subject. 


* Moltke’s military works. Captain F. N. Maude, United Service Magazine, January, 1893. 

+ See discussion on Captain Maude’s paper, “ Attack or Defense Strategically and Practically 
Considered.” Journal of the United Service Institution, 15th August, 1894. 

t Le Spectateur Militaire, ist Juillet, 1894, p. 39. 
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II. 

It is universally agreed that the whole science and practice of war at 
any given era hinge on the weapons in use. On a broad view, the history 
of war, from the earliest times to the present day, may be summed up as 
the gradual supercession of all other forms of warfare, by missile warfare, 
coupled with the increasing perfection of the weapons, large and small, for 
the propulsion of missiles. Now what throughout has been the funda- 
mental law of progress in the relations between the attack and the defense 
in missile warfare? In order to see this, let us consider any three well- 
marked stages therein. There have been hundreds of progressive stages, 
but three of them will answer our purpose. 

The first stage of missile warfare was when primeval or primitive man 
began to throw stones at hisenemy. The defense then had this advantage, 
that the man on the defensive could collect a goodly supply close to him of 
the large stones necessary to inflict any real damage on the foe, whereas, 
the assailant had to carry his weighty stones in much smaller numbers with 
him. But the latter, being already on the move, could “ dodge” quicker, 
as every schoolboy knows. The relative advantage, as between them, would 
depend greatly on the personal factor, which, in any kind of warfare at such 
close quarters, comes largely into play. I, individually, should prefer, in 
such a case, to stand by my heap of stones on the defensive, but had I been 
a nimbler and a more enterprising man, I might have done better to choose 
the attack. Let us admit that there was no very marked advantage on 
either side. 

Pass on, now, to the bows and arrows, which mark one of the first great 
advances of mankind in applying mechanical means to the propulsion of 
missiles. There is here a great progress in favor of the defense. The man 
on the defensive stands behind a tree or a wall, if he can, but in any case he 
can arrange his arrows handy for his shooting, and stand coolly to meet the 
attack. The assailant cannot shoct well while advancing. If he walk he 
exposes himself for long periods to the enemy’s arrows. If he run he shakes 
his nerves for steady shooting. The defense has decidedly the best of it. 

Now arm the combatants with the latest repeating rifles, and instead of 
setting them 1oo yards apart, as for the bow and arrow tournament, let 
them begin at 1000 or 1200 yards. There is now ten times the last distance, 
and a hundred times the stone throwing distance, to be traversed, and a 
proportionately longer time must necessarily be occupied by the assailant 
in his advance. The defender meanwhile lies quietly down in any smal} 
depression of the ground, with a good stock of cartridges handy to his right 
arm, and pots steadily at his enemy while he traverses the 1000 yards. He 
then presents a minimum target to the adversary, only head and shoulders 
against his whole body, and at the same time he is in a much better position 
for accurate shooting. During the whole long period, or successive periods, 
of his advances, the assailant cannot fire at allto any purpose. Again, if he 
rush to get over the ground he shakes his nerves for shooting and cannot 
hit the mark when he does shoot. The enormous comparative advantage 
of the defense with the rifle, as compared with the defense with the stone, 
is the measure of the importance in war of this principle: 
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As missile warfare continually improves and the distances to be traversed 
by the assailant under fire grow longer and longer, the comparative advan- 
tage of the defense improves also; hence with the ever-increasing perfec- 
tion of missile warfare, the defense tends steadily to become too strong for 
the attack. 

It is no real answer to the above argument to say that it presupposes a 
flat plain, or a favorable commanding position, for the defender, whereon 
the enemy can be seen at a distance and missiles range freely. Of course if 
the enemy be sheltered at the moment, whether he be behind a thick wall, 
or in a favoring dip of the ground, or screened by a forest of strong oaks, 
the natural superiority of the defense will, so far and so long, be held in 
abeyance. But the moment he becomes visible anywhere in a fresh advance, 
it will reassert itself, and the general law of the tendency of missile warfare, 
which is here in question, is not affected by any such conditions which may 
for the moment suspend its action. 


III. 


Side by side with the improved weapons, and as part and parcel of 
the same general progress, we must next considerthe continual improvement 
in what may be described as portable or semi-portable means and appli- 
ances for war. From the battering-ram, balista, and catapult of the 
ancients, there has been a continual evolutionary progress, and now the 
number of such auxiliary appliances for war is legion. We now require, 
besides the ordinary entrenching tools, as picks, shovels, and sandbags, a 
whole host of warlike stores, such as field telegraph equipment, lime or 
electric-light signalling apparatus, observing balloons, portable field obser- 
vatories, and powerful telescopes, gun-cotton and dynamite for blowing up 
obstacles, destroying railway lines, etc., traction engines for heavy trans- 
port, iron wire for obstacles, guns of position for reinforcing the defense of 
entrenched camps, and no end of other appliances too numerous to men- 
tion. The Italians have introduced a portable land-torpedo or mine for 
defensive positions. The Germans are now trying a portable steel turret or 
cupola for a quick-firing gun or machine gun. As the inventiveness of man- 
kind continually increases, and the vast scale of military preparations puts an 
increasing premium on progress, it is certain that all such auxiliary means 
and appliances for war will be continually reinforced by fresh inventions. 
No doubt very many of such appliances will be used, and increasingly used, 
on the side of the attack. Nevertheless the necessary limitations of the 
case will be greatly against their extended and effective employment. For 
the cardinal condition on the side of the attack is, that food and ammuni- 
tion for the troops and large supplies of heavy reserve ammunition must be 
carried into the field, and with the vast scale of modern armies these will 
take up every available road and employ every available horse to such 
a point that there will be very little room for more. Whereas on the side 
of the defense it is difficult to set any limits to the development. Without 
stopping to argue the question in detail, I will ask any well-informed officer 
who will consider the matter, to agree with me that the law of evolution in 
this matter is this : 
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Along with the improved weapons in war there has been in the past, and 
will assuredly be in the future, a continual progress in the number, com- 
plexity, and variety of portable or semi-portable auxiliary means and appli- 
ances for war. The net advantage in their employment, that is the balance 
of advantage as between the attack and the defense, has been and will be 
strongly on the side of the defense. Hence from this cause also the defense 
tends steadily to become too strong for the attack. 

So much for the inherent and inevitable tendency of improvements, 
whether direct or collateral, in missile warfare. But before we draw any 
deductions therefrom, we must consider the arguments on the side of the 


attack. 
IV. 


The attack for a very long period has held the field as the winning game 
to play, and we have already seen that it is generally so regarded at present. 
It has not, however, always been thus in military history, as especially in the 
case of Hannibal, and the Romans, which I have considered in a previous 
paper on this general subject.* In that great conflict a marked advantage 
rested confessedly on the side of the defense, and by taking due advantage of 
it the impending ruin of Rome was averted. In order to see whether such a 
condition of things is likely to recur we must ask wherein the chief strength 
of the attack has always lain, and what are the present conditions and ten- 
dencies for the future of itsevolution. We are then at once confronted with 
this fundamental law: 

The essential advantage on the side of the attack has lain throughout the 
ages in the power of the initiative. 

From the encounter between two expert pugilists, wherein one knocks 
down the other by a sudden, well-directed blow, up to the struggle between 
two great armies, wherein a Napoleon overcomes his enemy by bringing an 
unexpected and overwhelming concentration of force to bear upon a given 
point of his position—the power cf the initiative is everywhere the main 
secret of the strength of the attack. I shall here argue that the steady ten- 
dency of modern progress to weaken this power is a consideration of capi- 
tal importance in any scientific forecast of the coming evolution of military 
science. 

If we take a broad view of the wars of the past we shall find that the 
power of the individual initiative—the share which it is possible for any one 
man, however brave or however skilful, to contribute to the success of his 
own side in a fight—has first tended to leave the ranks of the actual com- 
batants, and rest with the generals, and is now rising higher still and tend- 
ing to get above and beyond the generals themselves, so that in the wars of 
the future it must be greatly weakened as compared with its past overrul- 
ing importance. 

Down to the wars of the Middle Ages there was still much room for 
personal prowess and personal initiative among the actual combatants. A 
renowned warrior, a Bertrand du Guesclin, a Wallace, or a Bruce, shouting 
his battle-cry, and followed by a band of devoted personal followers, could 
rush headlong into the midst of the fight at a critical moment with a very 


* See Contemporary Review, August, 1892. 
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considerable, and possibly even a decisive effect upon its fortunes. But 
when that most levelling and democratic of all warlike engines, gunpowder, 
appeared upon the scene, it sounded the death-knell of the fighting aris- 
tocracy of battle. A wicked little bullet, propelled by this villainous com- 
pound, and fired perhaps by the hand of the greatest poltroon in the 
enemy’s ranks, overcame and laid low the most valiant hero of them all. 
Hence, the steady demand for more guns, more men, and more bullets, 
The actual combatants became merely so many machines for firing bullets, 
and the power of the initiative passed into the hands of the commanders 
and leaders. This process culminated in Napoleon Buonaparte. 

But with the vastly increased scale of the fighting, this controlling and 
directing power of the individual mind, whereon the initiative essentially 
depends, is tending to get beyond the Napoleons themselves. A further 
stage has been reached in the same general line of evolution. The Napoleon 
of the future will be in this standing dilemma, that if like his prototype, he 
get on to his horse and personally supervise and direct the progress of the 
fight in any given locality, he must leave issues of probably equal impor- 
tance elsewhere to his subordinates, and lose the control of the operations 
generally. But if, to avoid this, he abandon the local command, and con- 
fine himself to general supervision from a central locality, he will be per- 
petually thwarted, and all his calculations and combinations upset by a 
multitude of causes and local conditions which it is quite impossible for 
him adequately to grasp. Nor even if, at any given moment, he does grasp 
them, can he deal with them promptly and efficiently from the necessary 
limitations of his then position. The power of the initiative, and the for- 
tunes of the fight,so far as they hinge upon it, have passed out of the strong 
grasp of one able man, and fallen into the much weaker hands of a kind of 
joint-stock or codperative company, consisting of a director, the command- 
er-in-chief, and his subordinates, the corps leaders, each of whom is bound to 
be allowed considerable freedom of local action, unless all the operations 
are to be slow and indecisive, and the most favorable opportunities for suc- 
cessful local initiative are to be let slip. 

This general situation was well illustrated by the experience of the 
Franco-German War of 1870. Nothing is more striking in the history of 
that campaign than the fact that hardly any of the battles were fought at 
the times and on the lines laid down for them by the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Some of them were fought at the wrong time and against 
orders. Nearly all of them were carried out in a different way to what was 
designed and intended. The success of the Germans was due to superior 
numbers and preparation for war, to a greatly superior artillery, to a multi- 
tude of causes, moral and material, but not, on a broad view, to the power 
of a crushing and well-directed initiative, although no doubt we may freely 
admit that the power of the initiative, whether central or local, was an im- 
portant factor throughout. 

The leading cause of this weakness of the initiative is, as we have seen, 
the divided command resulting from the great increase in the scale of the 
operations. But there are other causes at work in the same direction 
which we should also consider. 
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The first is the question of intelligence and communication. The ob- 
taining of early and accurate information of the enemy’s movements, and 
the prompt transmission of the necessary orders to one’s own troops, have 
always been of great importance in war. As the armies have grown larger 
and cover more terrain this question becomes increasingly difficult and im- 
portant. Hence, the continual perfecting of the means of observation, re- 
connoitring, and transmission of orders, which we have seen in progress for 
a generation past, by all such methods as cavalry scouting, field telegraphs, 
visual signalling apparatus and observing balloons. We may confidently 
look for continual further progress in this direction. We know that the 
observing balloons will, in the next great continental war, be supplemented, 
on the side of the defense at least, by large navigable balloons; and it is 
morally certain, as I have argued elsewhere,* that the latter will be super- 
seded early in the next century by much handier and faster-moving flying- 
machines. These will be an immense improvement in war, as by their aid 
all the movements of the enemy, far or near, will be watched and reported 
forthwith. These, again, will be quickly followed, in the natural and in- 
evitable chain of evolution, by a fresh set of specially-armed and specially 
fast-moving aerial machines, as flying-machine destroyers, which will bear 
precisely the same relation to the simple flying-machine proper as the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer does to the torpedo-boat. The analogy between aerial 
and aquatic methods and warlike developments will doubtless go further 
still. For just as the war vessels have been armed with special quick-firing 
guns, as against the torpedo-boat, so will the armies, more especially in de- 
fensive positions, be provided with powerful, specially-mounted, quick- 
firing guns, admitting of being trained very rapidly at any elevation and in 
any direction, for the destruction of the enemy’s aerial machines. 

The important point to note in this whole chain of evolution is that the 
balance of advantage in the use of all such improvements must follow the 
general law which, as we have seen, applies to all auxiliary means and ap- 
pliances in war, that is, it must rest strongly on the side of the defense. 
For it is clear that the general on the defensive, even if he be likely to stay 
only forty-eight hours in his then position, has a great advantage over his 
moving adversary, in organizing the necessary chain of antenne, or feelers, 
for the enemy’s movements, laying the telegraphs for transmission of orders 
to his own troops, distributing his navigable-bailoon or flying-machine-de- 
stroying artillery in suitable commanding positions, etc., as well as for 
opening up free communications for the rapid movements of his reserve 
troops to any part of his extended position. We may summarize this part 
of the argument as follows: 

As modern armies and the extent of terrain which they cover grow 
larger and larger, the methods and appliances for reconnoitring, communi- 
cation, and transmission of orders will increase steadily in elaboration and 
importance on both sides, but the balance of advantage therein must in- 
cline strongly to the side of the defense. Hence, the general on the de- 
fensive will usually be much better supplied with information of his enemy’s 
movements, and in a better position for rearranging his own dispositions 

*See the Contemporary Review, March, 1894. “Scientific Problems of the Future.” 
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as required than will his assailant be. These considerations must tend to 
weaken the power and importance of the initiative of the attack. 

Again, the vastly increased scale of the fighting and longer range of the 
weapons tends in the same direction in another way. The strength of the 
initiative of the attack depends essentially upon, and is bound up with, the 
question of time. We seem to have already reached a condition of things 
in which a short winter's day at least, or even a long summer's day, will not 
be long enough to determine the issue of large-scale fighting. Indeed, some 
of the great battles of the future may probably occupy three days. The 
initiative of the attack therefore, and the due prosecution of local advan- 
tages gained by it, will be more often marred than formerly by night coming 
on to suspend the fighting. Now this whole question of time depends es- 
sentially on the marching pace of the infantry of the attack, by which all 
the combinations and progress of the fight are governed. We may perhaps 
put the matter in this way, that in order that the initiative may retain its 
past relative importance in the fighting of the future, the marching pace of 
the infantry of the attack, instead of being as it is a fixed datum, would 
have to be increased in the same proportion as the increased scale of the 
operations. The infantry commence their advance at double the distance, 
since the range of the firearms has doubled, and they have to penetrate into 
the enemy’s position twice as far, in order to make a corresponding impres- 
sion on the larger and deeper mass. Time is of the essence of the question. 
But if more time than of old must be allowed to produce this “correspond- 
ing impression,” then invaluable time for rearranging dispositions and 
bringing up reserves will be gained by the defense, and the strength of the 
initiative must be correspondingly diminished. 

It will probably be objected to this that the reserves of the larger mass 
must be brought up from a greater distance, for which more time will be 
required in the same proportion. This argument, however, I think, is un- 
tenable and based upon a misconception of the course which a struggle on 
the great scale here in view will take, and of the true tactics of the defense. 
For its reserves will be local or sectional and not general, and the general 
army reserve of the past will become practically a separate army. Thus, 
suppose a commander-in-chief on the defensive in a commanding posi- 
tion fifteen miles long with 350,000 men against 400,000, (I give the large 
number to the attack to be liberal, although to make things fair as between 
the question of attack versus defense we ought to give equal numbers.) By 
the combined advantage of much better intelligence and knowledge of his 
adversary’s strength and movements plus the great retaining power of the 
defense with modern weapons, he will be enabled to provide amply for 
the defense of the various sections of his extended position, with their sec- 
tional reserves, by say 250,000 men. This leaves him an army of 100,000 
men disengaged in hand. With this he will, at the most convenient mo- 
ment, probably on the second day of the fighting, make a strong counter- 
stroke in a direction determined by the net result of the whole previous 
fighting, and the general tactical and strategical situation. His enemy will 
hardly have anything like this number of troops left fresh and intact to 
oppose him, or if so, they may be scattered over a wide area and exposed 
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to be beaten in detail. He ought, therefore, to be in overwhelming strength 
in the quarter he selects for his counterstroke. Even if his enemy should 
succeed in breaking through his line in the first day’s fighting, he may still 
be in a position to turn the tables on him by an attack with great masses 
of fresh troops on his wearied advance, or by compensating successes else- 
where in the extended theatre of operations. 

We may perhaps summarize this argument thus: As the armies and the 
extent of front occupied become larger and larger, and the reserve retained 
in hand by the defense becomes a large army, strong enough to give a 
crushing initiative to the defense at any required moment, the initiative of 
the attack, which is tied down everywhere to the slow marching pace of its 
infantry, is weakened, and any local success due to that initiative which the 
attack may gain anywhere is of lesser general importance. 

Apart from all this, and as a separate consideration, the new conditions 
introduced by smokeless powder, coupled with the greatly increased range, 
accuracy, and rapidity of fire of the artillery and infantry, must tend in the 
same direction of gaining time for the defense. The assailant’s distant 
advance will be delayed, and he will be forced to deploy early, by the long 
ranging shrapnel of the defending artillery, especially where the ground is 
favorable to their occupation of, and retirement from, temporary advanced 
positions. Smokeless powder will put a strong premium on the conceal- 
ment of the real positions of the bulk of the defending troops, and favor 
surprises and ambushes. The assailants, having been forced to deploy very 
early, will find themselves committed to a gradual and cautious advance; 
for if they try to hurry the pace they will, to a moral certainty, see succes- 
sive portions of their advanced troops cut to pieces by the sudden fire of 
concealed enemies. These conditions are of course greatly accentuated by 
the tremendous power of the magazine rifles. For half a battalion of 
good infantry, well posted under cover in a favorable flanking position, will 
bring the advance of a whole brigade to a standstill. Now the very essence 
of the power of the initiative lies in a bold, vigorous and rapid advance on 
a predetermined objective. But when the objective, owing to the conceal- 
ment of the real position of the enemy’s masses, tends to become uncertain, 
and the advance to become slower and more cautious, the power of the 
initiative must be correspondingly reduced. 

In all this it will be seen that I am entirely at issue with those officers, 
as Captain Maude* and Captain James,+ who argue that as the scale of the 
fighting increases, so do the difficulties of the defense and the comparative 
advantage of the attack. I should however be likely to agree with them 
were it not for the question of intelligence, wherein, as I think, after some 
further war experience by which the conditions of this great scale fighting 
will be better worked out, the defense will secure a crucial advantage. 

On a general view of this whole question I therefore contend that we 
are landed in this conclusion : The steady tendency of the evolution of war 


*See his approving summary of German opinion in the United Service Magazine, January, 
1893. 

+See discussion at United Service Institution on Captain Maude’s paper, reported in journal 
for August, 1894. 
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in modern times is to weaken that power of the initiative upon which the 
past success of the attack mainly rested. 


There are a few more considerations in favor of the defense which | 
must briefly mention, as they will be of growing importance in war on the 
large scale. The first is the question of fatigue and exhaustion to the at- 
tacking troops. Every instructed staff officer will agree with me that the 
combined movement of half a million of men represents a gigantic task, 
It will demand almost superhuman exertions from the staff and from all 
concerned, unless the advance is to be slow and tedious, whereby the initia- 
tive would be greatly weakened. To prevent such a result, there will be a 
very strong, a well-nigh irresistible temptation to over-fatigue the troops, 
This applies to the marching, outposts, guards, etc., only. But when to this 
is added the nervous excitement of being under fire for the long periods 
represented by the immense range of modern weapons, the result will be a 
tendency to complete nervous exhaustion and collapse after a long day's 
fighting, which may begin at 4 A.M. and go on till dark, and through which 
the nervous excitement of the advance may carry the attacking troops 
fairly well. 

All this fatigue will of course be avoided or minimized on the side of the 
defense. 

The result will be that next day the attacking troops, even if fairly suc- 
cessful on the whole, will tend to be used up, and in no condition to begin 
another long day of fighting. Then a cool-headed and resolute commander- 
in-chief, of the Wellington type, who sits calmy watching, like a spider in 
his web, the result of the first day’s fighting, and on a general! view of the 
whole situation, comes in next day with 100,000 fresh and vigorous troops, 
will, as I think, gain a very great advantage. He may even restore the 
balance in his own favor when the net result of the first day’s defensive 
fighting has gone heavily against him. The assailant will hdve no corre- 
spondingly favorable opportunity for his reserved troops. Their march will 
be greatly delayed by long trains of reserve ammunition wagons, and sup- 
plies for the corps ahead of them, ambulances full of wounded men, etc., 
crowding all the roads, and their destination will be uncertain, and liable 
to be changed according to the progress of the fight. In order that they 
may be brought up in time for the decisive event next morning, they will 
probably have to march all night long under the greatest difficulties, and 
arrive on the scene just as exhausted as the troops that bore the brunt of 
the previous day's fighting. 

Again, the programme of the assailant, involving gigantic movements 
timed to order, of men, guns, wagons, etc., over a vast area, will be much 
more likely to be upset, and his combinations marred by all manner of un- 
foreseen contingencies, of weather, or obstacles prepared by the enemy, 
than will the far more simple and certain programme of the defense. One 
corps will be delayed for hours in its march by heavy rains or snow, making 
bad country roads nearly impassable. Another will find the roads blocked 
and destroyed in an unfavorable marshy locality by the preparations of the 
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defense, and will waste hours in clearing them, or in making a temporary 
causeway with fascines across the marshes to turn the obstacles, and so on. 
I repeat that all the combinations of the attack will be precarious and un- 
certain, in face of a vigilant and active enemy prepared to take due advan- 
tage of its embarrassments. Whereas the assailant is powerless to hinder 
any corresponding movements of the defender, or to take due advantage of 
any embarrassments on his side. 

Once more—it has been said that the evolution of war has created a 
steady demand for more bullets. They are now used in such vast quanti- 
ties, that the supply of ammunition and its comparative expenditure by the 
combatants have become a vital question. : 

At present all the European armies are, as I think, in an untenable posi- 
tion on this subject. The soldier and his rifle, the artilleryman and his 
gun, taken together, may be regarded as moveable machines for the pro- 
duction of the missiles on which the whole issues of modern war depend. 
The more bullets or shells, fired of course under proper supervision and 
control, the more effect. But having brought our machines, partly by the 
perfection of the weapons, and partly by the training of the soldier, to a 
very high pitch of perfection, we are now starving them by stinting the sup- 
ply of ammunition. Our position is as illogical as that of a cotton manu- 
facturer who, having filled his workshops with the latest and most costly 
improved machines for the manufacture of cotton, then grudges the supply 
of the material, and keeps all his beautiful machines working on half time. 
That the supply of ammunition ought to be largely increased seems clear 
when we consider that an infantry soldier with his magazine rifle can fire 
away the larger half of his total ammunition for the day in less than half- 
an-hour of fighting, and is then left with some considerable uncertainty as 
to the arrival of the remainder, if meanwhile he be advancing. But on the 
side of the attack any large further allowance of ammunition will involve 
such an immense increase to an already over-burdened system of transport 
and distribution, and so many other collateral difficulties, that it is very 
doubtful whether it be reasonably possible.* Here comes in the crucial 
advantage of defensive tactics in the first instance. On the side of the de- 
fense, if proper measures be taken beforehand, there is nothing to prevent 
a practically unlimited supply of ammunition. The attack therefore is and 
must remain in a hopelessly inferior position to the defense, in this all im- 
portant matter. Of all the questions that we have hitherto considered 
throughout this paper, this is the most vital. That general on the defensive 
who first translates into practice the realities of the present position will, as 
I think, create practically a new departure in modern war. He will supply 
his men with unlimited ammunition, and once the struggle has fairly set in, 


*I believe that most experienced staff officers, who will consider the question in detail, 
will agree with me that the proper supply and distribution of reserve ammunition on any suffi- 
cient scale enough for two or three days’ continuous fighting, to these vast armies, is a practi- 
cal impossibility on the side of the attack—at least unless the reserve ammunition wagons of 
the corps engaged in front are to precede the second line and reserve troops on the line of 
march. But then these troops will very probably not be forthcoming when wanted. So the 
commander-in-chief must practically choose between his reserve troops of all arms, and his 
reserve ammunition for the troops actually engaged. 
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he will let them blaze away freely, under proper supervision. When by 
these most simple tactics he has overwhelmed every enemy in front of him, 
it will soon be universally recognized that this question of ammunition- 
supply has given a cardinal advantage to the defense. 

It will be seen that all the above considerations grow in importance as 
the scale of the fighting increases. 


VI. 


Let us now consider briefly a few of the stock arguments and objections 
of the numerous advocates of the offensive. 

Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, in his criticisms* on an extract from a much 
longer unpublished paper of mine which appeared in the Contemporary Re- 
view for August, 1892, has laid much stress on the well-known argument 
from the inequalities of ground, that there will almost always be, in every 
extended position, considerable portions of the front which the defender 
cannot command, and by aid of which the assailant will secure his advance 
to a close range without exposing his men to any serious loss in the open. 
He will then pin the defense to their positions by a front fire, on approxi- 
mately equal terms, while he outflanks and surrounds them. These argu- 
ments, which Mr. Wilkinson brings forward as if they were something new 
and unforeseen, have of course been familiar to me, in common with every 
instructed soldier of my length of service, for the last twenty-five years and 
more. Indeed, we have had them repeated usgue ad nauseam during all that 
time. The answer to them is simple and it isthreefold. First: as it is 
generally recognized that a clear field for fire is of supreme importance in 
any defensive position, the defending general in the original choice and 
mode of occupation of his position, will be careful to minimize the difficul- 
ties arising from undefended ground and sheltered lines of approach for the 
enemy. Secondly: he will be equally careful to make special arrangements 
for sweeping these favoring lines of approach by indirect fire. Thus suit- 
able bodies of his reserve infantry or machine-guns will be told off to fire 
thousands of rounds at a given elevation and in a given direction, as calcu- 
lated beforehand to sweep them with a storm of unaimed but generally well- 
directed fire, from positions perhaps a mile away in rear or on the flanks. 
Moreover, as the great importance of thus securing unseen lines of approach 
becomes increasingly recognized, we may confidently look fora great devel- 
opment of howitzer fire. Howitzer batteries are now being introduced into 
the Russian and other foreign armies for just such purposes as this. They 
will be told off to fire off large shells at a high angle of elevation, and well 
over the heads of any friends in front, from retired and sheltered positions, 
whenever the reconnoitring balloons, with which they will be in telephonic 
or telegraphic or signalling communication, give notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach in force. By all such means as these we may expect that in future 
the favoring sheltered lines of approach for an enemy will be so swept 
with fire, that it will be just as hazardous, or perhaps more so, to use them, 
than to approach the position elsewhere in the open. 

As regards the outflanking, Mr. Spencer Wilkinson has himself reminded 


*See Contemporary Review, September, 1892. 
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us that the answer was given long ago by Von Moltke in 1865, and it has 
been repeated over and over again since then. It is sufficient to quote his 
words once more: 

“ As the extent of the front increases * * * the difficulty of turn- 
ing it becomes greater. * * * The position of an army cannot be turned 
laterally. Its front is four or five miles long or even longer. The turning 
movement becomes a march after the completion of which there is no time 
left to fight on the same day.” * 

But if this be so with a front only four or five miles long, then a@ fortzorz, 
how impossible it will be to turn a position fourteen or fifteen miles long, 
or even considerably longer, as it is likely to be with the great armies of the 
present day. The turning movement then becomes a longand very hazard- 
ous flank march, giving a most favorable opportunity for a crushing coun- 
ter attack in force. 

For let no man suppose for a moment that I am here arguing in favor 
of a passive defense. All past experience in war goes to show that a purely 
passive defense is foredoomed to failure, or even if successful leads to no 
decisive result; but I submit that a fair conclusion to be drawn from all the 
above considerations is that an active and vigilant defense, prepared at any 
moment to change the defensive for a vigorous offensive, will be in future, 
as Field-Marshal Von Moltke has said, the winning game. 

These offensive-defensive tactics, as they are called, have been shown by 
abundant experience to be very well suited to the genius of the British sol- 
dier. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to recall the French marshal’s well- 
kaown description of the stubborn and impassive British infantry, calmly 
leaning on their muskets and silently contemptuous of the coming storm, 
while his own attacking infantry were shouting en avant, en avant, a la 
baionette, etc., to encourage each other in their advance against them. 

But such tactics, if the offensive is to be assumed at the right moment 
on a grand scale, require just as much training and war preperation in all 
ranks as do any tactics whatsoever. This, any well-instructed staff officer 
will readily admit, and it disposes at once of Mr. Wilkinson’s absurd and 
untenable deduction from my previous paper that Great Britain is rendered 
safe by the existence of 200,000 imperfectly trained and ill-officered volun- 
teers. 

Let me now endeavor to summarize the result of this whole discussion 
as far as we have proceeded, in a few words: 

The proved advantages of the attack in past experience rested upon no 
such certain, inherent, and inalienable ground as those of the defense. 
They were liable to be, and have as a matter of fact been, largely dimin- 
ished by the progress of war under modern conditions, Consequently they 
no longer afford that strong makeweight on the side of the assailant which 
~ @ Remarks upon the “ Influence of Improved Firearms upon Fighting.’’ Baron von Moltke. 

+ For all such misconceptions, however, I suppose I must blame my own bad judgment in 
allowing a fragmentary and incomplete statement of my views to appear in print, rather than 
the critic who thereupon has misinterpreted me. Thus, referring to the question of “ Revolu- 
tion " versus ‘‘ Evolution ” in war, had Mr. Wilkinson read my original paper 7» eatenso, he 
would have recognized that I also, as in the present paper, have consistently argued that appar- 


ent revolution is really only the result of an age-long evolution. There is therefore no differ 
ence whatever between us on this question. 
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they have hitherto afforded, and the great and steadily growing advantages 
of the defense, inherent in the evolution of missile warfare, must become in 
the future increasingly decisive in its favor. 

Vil. 

In case it should be allowed that I have given a fair and approximately 
correct account above of the general evolutionary tendencies of modern 
war, it will readily appear that the argument will carry us much farther than 
we have hitherto gone. Had Field Marshal Von Moltke lived to the pres- 
ent day, I feel sure that, following on his own established premises, he 
would have agreed that there has been a great progress in favor of the de- 
fense since 1870, and that it is more than ever desirable to adopt a waiting 
attitude tactically, which will throw the onus of the attack, in the first in- 
stance, on tothe enemy. I believe also that the course of the next great 
continental war will clearly exhibit this condition, and will, so far, tend to 
constitute a new departure in modern war. 

Let us now consider, not the probable course of any coming war, which 
can only, at most, represent one more stage in an age-long evolution, but 
the general condition of things to which, if the diagnosis of the evolution- 
ary stream of progress given above be sound, modern war is steadily tend- 
ing, whether in a nearer or a remoter future. The necessary limitations of 
space in this paper will only admit of my summing the matter up ina few 
general propositions, wherein I must to a great extent leave any profes- 
sional reader to fill in the deteils of the argument for himself. 

The conditions, then, towards which we seem to be steadily moving are 
as follows : 

(1.) An efficient field defensive position once established anywhere will 
be respected. 

This means that the neutral zone, representing the effective range of in- 
fantry and machine-gun fire, will be respected. The adversary may bom- 
bard the position with his artillery, and if small and cramped or badly 
situated, quickly render it untenable, in which case the safety of the neutral 
zone for the moment will not avail it ; or he may, if he be strong enough, 
surround it and cut off its line of supply and retreat ; or he may observe or 
mask it with a sufficient force and pass on ; or if its capture be necessary he 
may arrange for a siege and capture at leisure; but whatever he may do, 
he will never ordinarily undertake to storm it. 

(2.) Every efficient field position, once estabiished anywhere, will there- 
fore be a temporary field fortress, and will be so regarded. 

(3.) All permanent fortifications will sink in comparative value andi m- 
portance, though they will not necessarily be rendered useless. 

For when an improved and well-nigh impregnable Plevna, on any re- 
quired scale, can be created anywhere at short notice, there will evidently 
be a much smaller demand for permanent works. 

(4.) There will be a great development in future of powerful long ranging 
guns of position, and machine-guns. 

These will be largely employed both for the attack and the defense of the 
extensive field positions of the future. 

(5.) There will be more room in the wars of the future for surprises, and 
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ambushes, and sudden local reverses of fortune in battle, than there has 
ever yet been since the invention of gunpowder. 

This of course will be due to the smokeless powder plus the immense 
power of the magazine rifles. 

(6.) There will be a new departure in strategy, the ruling condition and 
keynote of which will be that the pieces wherewith the strategists play will 
be, for the moment, and for an uncertain time to come, irremovable from 
the board. 

Once we admit that effective field positions cannot be stormed and 
must be “respected,” then any well-informed officer who will ponder the 
matter will freely allow that this new condition will modify all the ap- 
proved strategy of the past fundamentally. 

(7.) The era of the direct attack is passing away ; the era of the indirect 
attack is advancing. 

For once we are committed to respect any well-established field position 
anywhere, the direct attack of the past must give way to indirect attack. 

(8.) So long as mankind persists in warring by missile warfare, so long 
henceforward will the defense be increasingly strong. 

If therefore the soldiers of the future wish to restore the balance in 
favor of the attack, they must set themselves to give up missile warfare alto- 
gether, and devise some fresh means of destroying the enemy, independent 
of missiles. 

Herein they will have the weight of the whole past experience of man- 
kind, and the evolution of war in all the ages against them. 

(9.) The wars of the future will probably be longer and more tedious 
than the wars of the past, instead of being shorter as is generally supposed. 

For the pieces on the military chessboard will be enabled to stand their 
ground, and will not be immediately removable by stronger pieces. There- 
fore all the combinations in the wars of the future will have to be based 
upon, and to reckon with, this temporary irremovability of the enemy. 
Thereby the game will tend to become more protracted. Moreover the 
advantage will be with that side which does not mobilize all or nearly all its 
reserves at once, but keeps them for a later stage of the war. 

(10.) The established superiority of the defense will be a very great bless- 
ing to mankind at large, for it will teach great caution to an invader. 

In the above conclusions and throughout this paper I am fully aware 
that I shall have a great weight of professional opinion, to which all pos- 
sible respect is due, against me. But I would ask any officer who dissents 
not to harp once more on matters of detail, such as the question of in- 
equalities of ground as favoring the advance of an assailant, or flank 
attacks, Let him rather adopt the more logical and scientific course of ex- 
amining my analysis of the evolutionary progress of war, and show where | 
am in the wrong, or what considerations of importance I may perhaps have 
neglected in the calculation. For, minor questions notwithstanding, if my 
account of the steady stream of evolution be generally correct, we may rely 
upon it that the conclusions based upon it will not be found far astray, 
although these issues may not be all at once, or all together, worked out in 
any one war in the immediate future. 
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VIII. 


Finally, it may perhaps be said, “You have given us many theoretical 
arguments, but no practical conclusions as to their bearing on the next 
great war. What are we to expect, for instance, if war should break out 
to-morrow between France and Germany ?” 

I think that when forces are as nearly equal as those of France and Ger- 
many, the balance of advantage, following on the principles enunciated 
above, will incline strongly to that power which husbands its men in the 
first instance, and throws the onus of the attack on tothe enemy. Thus, if 
the Germans should work on the general lines which proved so successful 
in 1870, and invade France with all available forces, say a million and a half 
of men, while the French stand on an active and vigilant defense, I think 
the Germans will be foiled and beaten. 

Or if the French, on their side, bring a million and a half of men into 
the field in an attempted invasion of Germany, while the Germans stand on 
the defensive in Alsace-Lorraine with about 800,000 men, I believe that the 
French will not succeed in crossing the Rhine. Or if peradventure they 
should cross it, it will be after such losses and sacrifices that they will be in 
no condition to do anything effective when they have passed it, and their 
seeming success would be worse than a defeat; for the Germans, in the 
following campaign, bringing out their reserves, would effectually turn the 
tables on their more or less exhausted and used-up adversaries. 

If this be so, the subject of this paper has a very practical bearing on the 
wars of the future, and is of interest to every educated reader as well as to 
the professional soldier. 


TWENTY YEARS OF TACTICAL EVOLUTION IN GER. 
MANY.* 


By CarraAiIn MAUDE, Late R. E. 


NYONE who conscientiously follows the course of a German soldier’s 

A training throughout the whole year, and not merely for the period 

of the autumn manceuvres, cannot fail to be struck by the almost 
diametrical contrast their methods present to our own. 

If he extends his comparison to the current military literature, and still 
more to the opinions held bv the average German officer, which, in due 
course, will, doubtless, become literature too (for the active officer has 
usually little time for writing, and the military papers are mostly main- 
tained by the retired list), he will, I think, find it difficult to believe that 
both methods—the English and the German—are intended to be the solu- 
tion of the same problem, ostensibly based on the same data. 

Both start from the events of 1870 primarily, and yet, after 20 years, 
whereas in Germany we see steadiness on parade and faith in the offensive 
raised to the first place in the soldier's training, in England the advantages 
of the defensive and the uselessness of smartness under arms are accepted 
almost unanimously as the cardinal points in our military faith. Whilst in 


~"* From Professional Papers of Royal Engineers. By permission. 
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Germany everything centres on the destruction of the enemy first and the 
rest afterwards, in England the avoidance of loss by the employment of 
suitable formations is elevated to the dignity of a dogma. 

The object of my lecture is to trace out the gradual steps by which this 
divergence has arisen, as far as my contact with German officers has al- 
lowed me, and to endeavor to indicate the ultimate goal to which they are 
now tending. 

In the nature of things, I cannot give chapter and verse for each of my 
. statements, for, as above mentioned, some of the books are not yet written. 
I can only ask you to believe that the men from whom I have derived them 
are representative types, whose signatures to a book or pamphlet would 
everywhere insure attention. 

The conventional attitude of mind in which the study of the 1870 cam- 
paign is approached is a belief that everything happened by design, that 
both strategy and tactics employed had been thought out long in advance, 
and accepted throughout the army as the best possible means of attacking 
the solution of the problems, propounded to the leaders by changes in or- 
ganization and in armament combined. As regards strategy, this attitude 
is defensible, but as to tactics almost the exact opposite was the case, 
and most particularly with the infantry, with which I intend chiefly to deal. 

Though the foundations of the existing organization had been laid as far 
back as 1808-13 by Scharnhorst, the above ground work had not really 
been commenced until the accession of the old Emperor, and the appoint- 
ment of Moltke, as chief of the staff, about 1356. 

Scharnhorst’s principles were sound, but much of his detail was adapted 
only to the conditions of armament of his period ; and it happened that, in 
the lassitude which followed the great wars, some of the principles were 
allowed to lapse, and others of the details crystallized by tradition into 
“drill” prescriptions. 

Thus, when the old army was swept away at Jena, and its place taken 
by what was little better than a /evée en masse, precise details as to the for- 
mation of advance guards, outposts, etc., had to be laid down. Matters, 
which in a war-trained army such as our own atthe time, orthe Napoleonic 
one, could be safely left to the experience of the regimental officers required 
to be precisely formulated in measurable terms; whilst more important 
matters, to which Scharnhorst and his pupils attended themselves whilst 
they lived, and which required rather more than average qualifications to 
detect by inspection, were scarcely adverted to. 

Of these were the responsibilities of the company commanders, and the 
individual training of the soldier. 

In an army constantly engaged in active operations these things work 
themselves. The work is too heavy for the battalion commander to master 
single-handed, and he is compelled to delegate power to his subordinates. 
But in peace time the command of a battalion can be easily directed by one 
man. Things always have a tendency to settle into the routine of least re- 
sistance, and ultimately the coloneland sergeant major, or the adjutant and 
sergeant major, monopolize the power. The captains take as much leave 
as they can get, and do as little as possible meanwhile ; their subalterns fol- 
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low their example, and in course of a generation, when promotion takes the 
' senior captain, he assumes his new position without ever having mastered 
the rudiments of his profession, which can only be cone by the pressure of 
direct responsibility exercised under compulsion. 

This state of things is most graphically described in a reprimand ad- 
dressed by Frederic the Great to one of his crack cavalry regiments, the 
Gensd‘armes, during the latter years of his life, after 25 years of peace : 

“Gentlemen,—I am entirely dissatisfied with the cavalry, the regiments 
are completely out of hand, there is no accuracy in their movements, no 
solidity and no order. The men ride like tailors, I beg that this may not 
occur again, and that each of you will pay more attention to his duty, more 
4 particularly to the horsemanship. 

“But I know how things go on. The captains think only of makirg 
money out of the squadron, and the lieutenants how to get the most leave. 
You think I am not up to your dodges, but I know them all, and will 
recapitulate them. To-morrow when you start on your march back to 
your garrison, before you are 10 miles on the way the squadron com- 
mander will ask the sergeant major whether any of the men live in the vi- 
cinity, and the sergeant major will reply: ‘Yes, sir, there is so-and-so and 
so-and so live quite close to here, and would be glad to go on furlough. 
. ‘Very well, then,’ the captain will say, ‘we can save their pay. Send the 
names in to me to-night, and they shall all have it,’ and so it goes on every 
march. The lieutenants get leave to visit their friends, and the captain 
arrives at his garrison with half his squadron, leading the horses of the 
other half, like a band of disreputable Cossacks. 

“ Then when the season for riding drills comes on, the captain sends for 
ty the sergeant major, and says: ‘I have an appointment this morning at so- 
and-so, and must get away early, tell the 1st lieutenant to take the ride.’ 
i So the sergeant major goes to the 1st lieutenant and gives him the mes- 
sage, and the latter says: ‘ What, the captain is away ? then I am off hunt- 
ing, tell the 2d lieutenant to take the men,’ and the 2d lieutenant, who is 
probably still in his bed, says: ‘ What, both of them gone? then I will stay 
where I am, I was up till three this morning at a dance, tell the cornet I am 
ill, and he must take the ride,’ and the cornet says: ‘Look here, sergeant 
major, what is the good of my standing out there in the cold, you know all 
about it much better than I do, you go and take the ride,’ and so it goes 
on; and what must be the end of it all? What can I do with such cavalry 
before the enemy?” 

He himself never seems to have realized that it was his own system of 
supercentralization that had alone rendered the state of things he so accu- 
rately described possible, and that, thus, he unconsciously became the au- 
thor of his country’s downfall. 

But so it was, for the usual consequences followed. Staff officers were 
selected who knew nothing of the requirements of the men, and from them 
and regimental officers, equally ignorant, generals were chosen who could 
only inspect on the lines laid down by their predecessors, excellent for the 
conditions under which they had been introduced, viz., chronic warfare, but 
totally insufficient for a peace-time service. 
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For during the era of winter quarters, the utmost that could be done 
with the recruits on the parade ground was to impart as much steadiness 
as possible to them. Steadiness could not be overdone in the time avail- 
able, and any excess corrected itself the first day under fire in the spring. 
The actual education of the young soldiers was carried out in the guard- 
houses and barrack rooms by the old soldiers, who had a very real and di- 
rect personal interest in the matter—for their lives might at any time 
depend on the knowledge their comrades had acquired—the men lived 
together and fought together in squads as they do now under our new reg- 
ulations, and as long as the war period lasted nothing could have answered 
better; but when peace set in, and the veterans gradually disappeared, all 
the old soldiers did was to teach the young hands how to get on the blind 
side of the officers, and in proportion as they were more or less successful, 
the battalions worked with a minimum of friction and punishment, and pre- 
sented an imposing appearance of fictitious smartness. 

Bullets were no longer there to check the tendency towards over- rigidity 
on the parade ground, and thus every year generals, officers, and privates 
worked away contently digging the grave of their own reputation. 

The campaign of Jena proved the sufficiency of their exertions; the re- 
sult could hardly have been more complete. The difficulty was to find 
some explanation of it. 

They could not attribute it to the want of passive discipline in the men, 
nor could they, even by the most rigid courts of inquiry, bring home ne- 
glect of duty to the officers. (Some few, nine in all, were indeed sentenced 
to death, and about 50 to confinement in fortresses, but owing to the ter- 
rible state of confusion throughout the administration and the disorganiza- 
tion of the communications due to the presence of the French, none of the 
sentences were executed, and ultimately all were amnestied in 1814). Nearly 
all were able to shelter themselves under the plea of literal obedience to 
the regulations, which, being the rule of the service, nothing could be said. 

There remained, therefore, nothing to fall foul of but the system of tac- 
tics employed, and that having neither soul to be saved nor body to be 
kicked, they trampled on con amore. 

Memo. after memo. was sent in to the War Office pointing out the su- 
periority of the French methods and urging their imitation, and they read 
precisely like the similar papers which appeared in our current literature, 
and were read before the R. U.S. Institution a few years ago, advocating 
the grafting of German forms on English institutions ; but like them they 
were based on the same ignorance of the origin of the French methods, as 
prevailed and still prevails in England on the origin of the German ones, 
The French system was one of small columns and skirmishers, and had 
evolved itself on active service from the line as a consequence of the de- 
ficient discipline in the early revolutionary armies. 

Nominally, these armies were trained on the drill-book. of 1780, a trans- 
lation of the Prussian regulations, published in Brunswick a few years pre- 
viously, and, I believe, the same one from which Dundas’s celebrated 
eighteen manceuvres had been adopted, the parent of all our subsequent 
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But the rabble of the early days of the revolution proved quite incapable 
of advancing in line up to decisive range of the opposing forces, and as 
soon as the bullets began to fly they disintegrated into layers according to 
the specific courage of individuals, the bravest rushed to the front, and the 
remainder balled together into clumps, and were led as best they might be 
in support of the skirmishers. By degrees the skirmishers developed a 
very high degree of skill and the clumps were drilled into small columns. 

The fire of the skirmishers diminished the losses of the columns, and 
the columns gave a moral support to the skirmishers. 

If the resistance in front was in any degree obstinate the columns were 
absorbed in the fighting-line, and their place taken by fresh troops from the 
reserve. 

The attainment of a sufficient fire superiority to risk an assault with the 
reserves became thus a matter of time, and numerical superiority fed up 
from the rear, and the character of the battle was completely changed from 
what it had been in Frederic’s day, when reliance had been placed in the 
discipline of the troops, as measured by their capacity fur enduring losses, 
to bring up to decisive ranges a sufficient number of muskets to achieve a 
crushing superiority by means of a few well delivered volleys. For it must 
be noticed, though Frederic, in his instructions to his men, always laid the 
chief stress on the bayonet charge, he was himself perfectly aware that 
against a respectable enemy the charge was only the consequence of fire 
superiority already acquired ; but experience had taught him that if he lim- 
ited his demands to the delivery of a few volleys at decisive ranges, decisive 
ranges were apt to receive so liberal an interpretation that the fire superior- 
ity might never be acquired at all. 

Had Frederic with his war-seasoned army survived in his full youth to 
encounter Napoleon and the French troops at the best they ever attained, 
I think there would have been little doubt of the result. Frederic’s line was. 
by no means wooden during the seven years’ war, as a look at the ground 
they traversed at Prague and Torgau, for instance, will prove ; and in those 
days the Prussians had excellent light troops for the express purpose of 
protecting the line during its formation and preliminary movements. But 
the light troops had been abolished on the conclusion of peace, and though 
many committees had advocated the expediency of reconstituting them, 
their reports had been retained in the War Office pigeon-holes, and noth- 
ing practical had been undertaken; and, meanwhile, under the system of 
peace-time inspections, alluded to above, the line had become hopelessly 
rigid and more in want of the light troops than ever. 

The essential difference between the Frederician and the Napoleonic 
system (evolved from the Revolutionary one) was therefore this. 

The line was formed deliberately under cover of light troops, or the 
ground if available. and then launched at the enemy, relying on discipline 
and skill in the use of arms to overpower him at one blow; whereas the 
French went for the enemy wherever they found him, and sought to wear 
him out by a long continued fire fight, relying on skill in the use of cover 
to minimize losses, and ultimately on sheer weight of numbers to break down 


his resistance. 
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The line was the perfected weapon forged by years of experience, and 
calculated to do most work in the shortest time, and with the fewest num- 
bers, but requiring above all things time for the training of its ultimate 
units and a racial tendency towards subordination. Skirmishers and small 
columns were the expedient of a nation deficient in subordination, with 
limited time for preparation, but almost unlimited numbers. When, as a 
consequence of Jena, reorganization, in fact, re-creation, was thrust upon 
Prussia it became evident that under theterms of the treaty with Napoleon 
a revival of the line was impossible, the necessary time was wanting, and 
hence, perforce, the skirmisher and small column plan had to be adopted. 
Popular opinion was also entirely in its favor, and for atime the War Office 
was bombarded with proposals to abolish all rigid discipline, and substitute 
the go as you please style. Men were to be trained to skulk behind every 
hedge, ditch, and furrow, quite in the approved modern style ; but Scharn- 
horst would not be misled by any of these cries, and his pencilled remarks 
on the margin of one of these effusions form the keynote of all modern 
Prusssian tactical progress. ‘ We should teach the soldier to know how to 
die and not to fear dying,” and “too much of this cover taking nourishes 
the natural cowardice which dwells at the bottom of all our hearts,” yet he 
clearly saw that, in the absence of the old veterans in the ranks, provision 
must be made for educating the recruit in light duties, whilst at the same 
time, as far as possible, precision of drill and movement must be retained. 

In 1813, 1814, and 1815 the skirmishers and small columns did remark- 
ably well, for the intense hatred of the French and real patriotism of alh 
ranks compensated for the want of discipline ; but when peace was finally 
concluded a tremendous reaction set in. 

Scharnhorst was dead, and the country high and low were sick of war. 
Centralization ensued, inspections took a stereotyped form, the individual 
education of the soldier, being the most difficult to inspect, gradually 
lapsed and only the literal wording of the regulations was followed, their 
spirit being entirely neglected. 

Twenty years afterwards the Prussian army had become about the most 
inefficient in Europe, its cavalry could neither charge, gallop, or march, its 
artillery was wanting in mobility, and its infantry had gone back to the old 
automaton machine made stage. Yet the principles on which it was based 
remained, and these principles ultimately worked out its regeneration. 

And in this way. ; 

As long as the generation of old war-experienced officers lasted (and 
they mostly outlived their usefulness), the younger officers had been con- 
tent to look up to their superiors and also to allow the responsibility, which 
was theirs by right of their commission, to slip-out of their hands; but as 
the old men passed away, the inherent virtue of short service (for a peace- 
trained army) began to assert itself. 

There being no old soldiers to teach the young soldiers how to hood- 
wink their subaltern officers, the latter could not be,Jed astray by fictitious 
smartness; besides. having but few non-commissioned officers to assist 
them they were compelled to master their work for themselves, and finding 
little assistance from their seniors, as soon as they felt secure in their knowl- 
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edge they began to cry out for more independence, in fact, only what was 
their due by the terms of their commissions, but which their seniors had 
allowed to slip from them. 

The change began first in the cavalry, partly because the old officers 
were retired at an earlier age, and partly because the work demands far 
higher intellectual activity than the training of infantry; hence about the 
fifties, the subalterns and captains were beginning to teach themselves the 
elements of their service, and it was from these men that the von Schmidt's, 
Rosenberg’s, Krosight’s, etc., in fact, the men who made their mark as reg- 
imental and brigade commaniters in 1870, were derived; and they owed 
their opportunities to the fact that rapid promotion, the advantage which 
pertains of right to royal birth in a monarchical country, had placed Prince 
Frederic Charles, a man of about their own age, at the head of the cavalry. 
In the infantry the process was very much slower, and how little progress 
had been made in decentralization up to 1868 may be seen from Capt. May’s 
two pamphlets puvlished about that date, ‘“ The Tactical Retrospect” and 
“ The Prussian Infantry.” 

These two pamphlets and the mass of literature which accreted around 
them deserve special attention, though not for the reasons usually assigned 
in current British military literature. May certainly spoke for the regi- 
mental officer and affords invaluable evidence not only of the compara- 
tively slight connection between the staff and the troops (vzde Bronsart von 
Schellendorf’s reply), but also of the degree of efficiency reached by the 
infantry, and the very superficial knowledge of military history amongst its 
officers. 

His reading and that of most of his colleagues seems to have been lim- 
ited to the Napoleonic wars, and of the fundamental principles of Frederic’s 
time he seems absolutely ignorant ; he starts from false premises and nat- 
urally reaches untenable conclusions. 

To him the problem of attack presents itself as an assault against a cer- 
tain constant quantity of bullets whose effect can only be minimized by 
certain formations, whereas in practice the quantity of fire, or rather 
its intensity, is a variable factor which it is in the power of the leader of the 
attack to reduce by artillery fire to almost any degree he desires. 

I have said that the tactical system introduced after Jena was one of 
skirmishers and small columns, but neither escaped the influence of cen- 
tralization and the barrack square for long. Skirmishing is of all things 
the most difficult to inspect, and the manual and march past the easiest (the 
latter only apparently so). Hence all conditions appeared to have been ful- 
filled when the skirmishers kept their intervals from one another properly, 
and the distances between them and the supports were correctly observed ; 
and by degrees, as a consequence of the impossibility of adequately repro- 
ducing the picture of the hour-long fire fight (the essential feature of the 
Napoleonic infantry engagement), and the consumption of troops it en- 
tailed, the skirmishers began to be looked on asa mere screen to the fol- 
lowing columns and the bayonet charge of the columns attracted chief at- 


tention. 
An endeavor was made to check this tendency by von Wrangel in 1848, 
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who tried to revive the original idea of the semi-independent company 
column, a moment of great importance in the subsequent development of 
the 1870 type of fighting, for it formed the starting point from which the 
company leaders derived their idea of independence. The breech-loader in- 
troduced about the same year also tended in the same direction, but the 
tactical literature of the next twenty years, including Moltke’s and Bronsart 
von Schellendorf’s reply to May, show how little the full consequences of 
the change were appreciated. 

Moltke’s influence began to be felt first in organization and particularly 
in the training and selection of staff officers and corpscommanders. When 
he assumed his office as chief of the staff the wheels of the mobilization 
machinery had become thoroughly rusted. The partial mobilizations of 
1848 and 1849 dragged painfully, and even in 1859 worked very stiffly. It 
required ceaseless labor on his part to effect the reorganization which 
1866 and 1870 disclosed, and what time was left over, after satisfying 
the demands of this permanent necessity, was only sufficient to imbue the 
staff with broad and general conceptions of the leading of armies; for the 
minor details of drill and training nothing was left. 

The conditions, therefore, under which the Prussians took the field in 
1866 were briefly these: a drill-book which was felt to be superannuated, a 
general tendency amongst the captains to escape from control, a misconcep- 
tion as to the true réle of skirmishing in any skirmisher and small column 
system, and a discipline based on the training in mass and not the indi- 
vidual which proved insufficient to stand the strain put upon it by the mis- 
conception of the skirmishers’ part alluded to above; and it must be re- 
membered that there was no revolutionary fanaticism or patriotic fervor to 
compensate for the absence of the true discipline. 

On the other hand, there was everywhere a high sense of duty and su- 
preme confidence in the superiority of the new weapon. Fortunately the 
Austrians were in even worse case as regards over-centralization and ar- 
mament, and were handled in absolute defiance of all common sense tac- 
tical requirement. With their excellent cavalry and artillery, trained to 
manceuvre in large bodies, they might, in spite of their strategical blunders, 
have easily compensated for the want of the breech-loader (for the actual 
inequality in infantry armament was hardly as great in 1866 as in 1870, 
when the Germans managed to extricate themselves from the difficulties 
the French chassepdt prepared for them), but ignoring the fact that the fight- 
ing efficiency of an army is the “product,” not the “sum,” of the efficiency of 
the three arms, each fought independently of the other, and without any 
attempt at fire preparation by the artillery, the infantry flung themselves 
in masses against the unshaken power of the breech-loader and were 
mowed down in sheaves. But relatively slight though the fire power of the 
Austrians was, it proved sufficient to disintegrate the particular kind of 
discipline the Prussians brought against it. 

Captains took the first opportunity of escaping from their majors (bat- 
talion commanders) and throwing out their skirmishing sections, followed 
with the remainder in company column at the prescribed distance. 

The company columns, finding the prescribed distances calculated for 
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the old musket insufficient to protect them from the “overs” of the Aus- 
trian rifles, scattered into “individuals” who, having confidence in their 
breech-loaders but none in their commander, and taking the common sense 
view of the matter that the more rifles in the fighting line the sooner the 
work would he completed, dashed forward to join the fighting line. 

In fact, almost the same thing happened that had occurred when the 
early levies of the French Revolution attempted line tactics without ade- 
quate discipline. 

It is difficult tosay whether the war experience thus gained did as much 
good as it did harm. 

It was a case of a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. On the one 
hand it gave increased zeal to the officers in their work, on the other it did 
not give experience enough to distinguish between what was fundamen- 
tally sound in the old regulations and what was merely barrack square tra- 
dition. 

The fundamental conception which underlay all the old drill-books had 
been, and indeed is still, forgotten. Drill-books were meant to form fin- 
ished tools to be employed by skilled men, who used their own judgment 
in deciding when and where to employ the formations laid down. In the 
choice of formation the regimental officer had no voice ; he had but to 
obey. 

The young officers, with their total experience under fire of two, or at 
the most three, days, set themselves to criticise the views of the framers of 
the regulations, who had spent more years in the field than they had put in 
weeks at the manceuvres, and the consequences were in many respects ex- 
ceedingly detrimental. 

They judged the matter almost entirely from the infantry officer's stand- 
point, forgetting that in a well-handled artillery, a leader possesses the 
power of so modifying the intensity of the fire to be encountered that any 
formation may become feasible (even the densest of columns, though that 
would be a very extreme case). Moreover, being entirely unseasoned to 
scenes of slaughter and suffering, they had been greatly impressed with the 
results of their own fire, which they believed to be abnormal and entirely 
due to the breech-loader, neither of which was exactly the case. 

Moreover, as accounts of the new French weapon and its performances 
at Mentana—greatly magnified by French reporters—reached them, an un- 


- comfortable feeling began to spread that though the breech-loader was an 


admirable weapon when one had the monopoly of it, it would be a very dif- 
ferent thing when the other side had it too, and a far better one into the 
bargain. 

The question began to be raised how best to meet it, and opinions were 
very-much divided. 

The idea which found most favor was a further extension of the skir- 
misher system. The chance of the individual standing for himself alone of 
being hit by an aimed bullet was obviously less than the chance ofa column 
or line being struck, but on the other hand it was overlooked that the best 
plan to avoid being killed at all is to kill the other man first. The safest 
way to attain that end is to employ from the outset as many rifles as the 
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space available will contain, and, further, the more you extend your men 
the less your power of control becomes. 

It was also proposed to increase the distance between the supports and 
skirmishers, so that the former need no longer serve as stop butts for the 
latter; but against that it was pointed out that the greater intensity of the 
fire would crush the skirmishers faster, and, therefore, the supports must be 
nearer. 

Things were in this confusion, and no light had as yet been shed on the 
matter from on high, when the war cloud of 1870 burst on them, and when 
they actually moved off to the field the only point on which all were agreed 
was that, in view of the enormous superiority in range of the French rifle, 
the first thing to do when coming under fire was to push in to the effective 
range of their own weapons as quickly as possible. And this they consci- 
entiously endeavored to do. In proportion as they succeeded they les- 
sened the time for artillery preparation. Skirmishers, supports and re- 
serves, all alike, came under the sweep of the French fire. The close 
bodies broke through to the front, being deficient in the quality of the dis- 
cipline necessary to retain their ranks, and to quote the words of Meckel— 
admittedly their most able writer-—“ villages, woods and hollows filled with 
stragglers, and only the open fields lay tenanted by the dead and dying vic- 
tims of our premature violence.” 

For further details as to the characteristics of the fighting I must refer 
you to Meckel’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Hoenig’s “ Twenty-four 
Hours of Moltke’s Strategy,” and “ The Tactics of the Future,” by the same 
author, in which, by the way, he speaks of the methods at St. Hubert and 
the quarries of Rozerieulles as the “ bankruptcy declaration of our tactical 
school.” 

There are a few points here to which | particularly desire to call your 
attention, as they are vital to the study of the tactical literature of the period 
available in our language : 

ist. The great inequality in efficiency between the old Prussian army 
and the contingents of the minor states—a fact which, in order to intensify 
the conception of German unity, had to be considerably slurred over in of- 
ficial and popular histories. 

2d. The fact that the artillery were still in a transitional period, and 
were only beginning to learn to shoot, not more than one battery in four in 
the Prussian army had been systematically trained in “ ranging,” the others 
working mostly by rule of thumb, outside of the Prussian artillery proper, 
the proportion cannot have exceeded one in ten. 

At the lowest computation I cannot place the gain in power of the artil- 
lery since 1870 at less than 15-fold, and it is probably even more, for the gun 
alone, as a man-killing implement, is 10-fold better than then. (The Prus- 
sians in 1870 had neither shrapnel, double-wall shell, or high explosive 
bursters.) 

3d. The backward state of the cavalry. This arm had improved much 
since 1866, thanks to the appointment of Prince Frederic Charles as in- 
spector general, and the exertions of regimental and squadron commanders, 
for whose selection he was mainly responsible, but it was still untrained to 
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move in masses, deficient of a true standard of condition, backward in its 
riding, and completely under the influence of the “cavalry cannot charge 
unshaken infantry” fallacy—the legacy of the Napoleonic wars. 

Further, though it readily assimilated the idea of strategical reconnais- 
sance, it almost invariably failed to report what tactical information it ob- 
tained directly to the troops most interested, viz., the infantry immediately 
at hand, and must, therefore, bear in great part the blame for many of the 
premature attacks, the cause of the heavy losses which gave rise to the fic- 
tion of the overwhelming nature of the breech-loading fire. Unfortunately 
for the cavalry, mechanical invention can do nothing to effect a Jer saltum 
improvement, as it may do in artillery, for instance; but as far as care in 
the breeding and management of horses, intelligent breaking-in and train- 
ing of remounts, and in the instruction of men and officers in a sound ap- 
preciation of true horsemanship, drill, and their duties in the field gener- 
ally, the improvement in the German cavalry has been far the greatest of 
all the three arms. 

I spoke above of the “fiction” of the overwhelming nature of breech- 
loading fire. It may seem a large order, but “ fiction” it really is, and 
nothing more. 

Whether fire is overwhelming, exterminating, or whatever epithet one 
may choose to employ, is entirely dependent on the number of bullets to 
be faced in a given time, and their distribution in space at a particular mo- 
ment. Which end of the weapon they were originally inserted at is ertirely 
immaterial. 

The truth is that, ever since the musket was introduced, troops have 
been formed for action in such a manner as to insure a fire power far in 
excess of all possible requirements as long as they remained unshaken. 
Victory or defeat has always depended on the judgment of the leader in 
not committing his troops to the assault until one way or another the de- 
sired degree of demoralization has been achieved. 

The dilemma for the leader on the defensive has always been how to 
cover a sufficient front and yet retain sufficient fire power, and the advan- 
tage to the attack has lain in the choice of the point to strike at, and it will 
be evident, therefore, that the greater the means of delivering a sudden 
and overpowering blow the smaller the numbers required to successfully 
administer it; but this was precisely the object aimed at by the old line 
tactics and the “ push” tactics adopted by the French, though, no doubt, a 
practical expedient under the conditions of the moment was, nevertheless, 
a tactical retrogression. 

Now in all times since the introduction of effective projectile weapons 
of war, when a leader blundered up against the unshaken fire power of 
his foe his troops were sent reeling back in disorder. Is there, then, 
any cause for surprise that the same mistake entailed the same penalty 
in 1870? 

This is where the difference in the premises, from which the Britishand 
German sehools respectively start, begin to tell. 

We assume that the Germans made no special blunder. The Germans 
assume nothing, they know very well that they did. 
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We assume that because the Germans were ultimately invariably vic- 
torious, they must always have behaved like heroes, and what heroes failed 
to perform it would be presumptuous for ordinary men to attempt. 

But the Germans know there was very little question of heroism in- 
volved in the matter, their men simply behaving as an ordinary body of men 
trained to discipline, without any clear conviction of the purpose of that 
discipline, and insufficiently trained at that, would behave. 

Evidence on these points is not wanting; my only difficulty is to deal 
with it adequately in my time. The first place, in point of notoriety, 
must undoubtedly be yielded to the celebrated attack of the Guards on 
St. Privat. 

No other incident in the war has been more extensively exaggerated or 
been made the basis of so many false tactical theories. 

It was not 6000 (I have heard it put at 8000) out of 18,000 who “ fell be- 
neath the leaden hail of the breech-loader in 10 minutes,” but 4000 out of 
12,000 who succumbed in a fight which lasted from 5 P. M. till far into the 
night, and during those hours the leaders committed one startling blunder, 
due to a misapprehension of the effective range of the chassepdt, which, if 
deplorable, was at least excusable, and which, under any conditions of ar- 
mament, was bound to entail condign punishment. 

The legend arose in England out of a confusion of personalities, easily 
comprehensible. The original statement was made ina pamphlet by the 
Duke of Wiirtemburg, an Austrian general who joined the Prussian head- 
quarters some days after the event, and picked up the idea from camp 
gossip. Now Prince August of Wiirtemburg commanded the Guard, and 
on this point should have been a credible witness, but it is difficult even for 
a German court official to keep the run of the German princelets, and 
hence it can be readily seen how the mistake arose in our own country, to 
which I believe it is at present confined. For full details I must refer you 
to the regimental histories. Briefly summarized it comes to this: the two 
Guard brigades came under fire about 3.30, and began to lose men; about 
5 they were ordered to attack, though it was pointed out that the Saxons 
were not up, and the gunners had not done their work, but the orders once 
given were adhered to. One brigade endeavored to change front in ren- 
dezvous formation, z. ¢., a dense column practically of 6000 men, and were 
overwhelmed with fire in the act. The movement was not carried out 
with the precision of the drill-ground, but they attained their new direction 
and everyone went forward with a blind rush; it was the desperation of 
brave men, not the ordered advance of disciplined troops; companies dis- 
banded and went astray, only a few clinging together under their officers, 
and at length, utterly winded by the ascent, they flung themselves down 
just outside the effective range of their weapons. Then in the midst of this 
hopeless scene of confusion was witnessed by the men on the right flank of 
the assaulting body a sight which should have attracted the admiration of 
the civilized world. The 3d Foot Guards, which had stood in second line, 
swept forward, its three battalions in three deep line, colors flying, bands 
playing, the men in “ paradeschritt.’ They passed over the débris «f their 
comrades without faltering, and ultimately carried the wreck of the fighting 
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line in a few paces nearer to the enemy ; then, seeing themselves unsup- 
ported, and realizing the impossibility of storming the village alone, they 
too flung themselves down to wait for the general advance which took 
place some two hours later. The village was carried shortly before eight 
o'clock, and then ensued a scene of confusion which baffles all analysis. Into 
the masses thus densely crowded together the French shells crashed for a 
couple of hours, then a further advance took place and the infantry fire did 
not die out till long after midnight. 

Turn the thing every way you will, and it is impossible to believe that 
more than one-quarter of the total loss was incurred in the first rush for- 
ward, or 1000 in 30 minutes, the time given in the Prussian official, a very 
different story to the 6000 out of 18,000 in ten minutes. 

Am I not right, therefore, in maintaining that the incident to which we 
mainly owe the abolition of what was best and most characteristically Brit- 
ish in our old system is a pure myth and nothing more? 

Why did we not turn our attention to the 3d Foot Guards, with, to quote 
Napier, “its proud and beautiful line” instead, which line, be it noted, in 
the whole day’s fighting lost fractionally less than its fellows? And if the 
“extended order ” was all our fancy paints it, why did the surviving officers 
on the hill, after the first rush was spent, use all their efforts to reform their 
men into the line we reject? Yet, their regimental histories prove that 
they did so. 

The slaughter of St. Privat was by no means the worst “ blood- 
bath” of the war; the fate of the 38th Brigade at Mars-la-Tour was de- 
cidedly worse. 

Time fails me to go into the details, but, in brief, the 38th Brigade, num- 
bering 4500 bayonets, arriving at Mars la Tour after a most exhausting 
march, received orders to attack, in codperation with the 39th Brigade, 
which was advancing from the direction of Tronville, against the copses 
of that name. The order arrived too late, and at the moment of mov- 
ing off—‘“direction N. W. corner of the Tronville copses"”—the other 
brigade was already beaten and in retreat, but this they did not learn till 
afterwards. 

The two batteries attached to the brigade trotted off, and as the infantry 
crossed the high road they heard the first shots fall. At that moment a 
storm of lead burst on them from the north, and the mounted officers saw 
for the first time—the men on foot could not—the whole of the ridge of 
Bruville lined by continuous lines of infantry and guns, in fact, the whole 
of L’Admirault’s corps. 

Instinctively, and without orders they brought up their right shoulders 
and endeavored to change front. The 16th, on the left, naturally com- 
pleted the wheel first, and some of their companies actually got into the 
ravine, where they were met by a counter-stroke of the French and lost 300 
prisoners ; but the 57th (two battalions) and two pioneer companies on the 
right had further to go; they simply raced forward, never stopping to fire, 
in skirmishers, small columns, and line, and ultimately reached the southern 
edge of the ravine, where they opened a rapid fire which soon shrouded 
their front in smoke. 
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Hoenig, to whose writings I have above referred, and who is my authority 
for the above, was adjutant of the fusiliers (57th), and rode with his colonel,. 
von Ruell, in the centre of the line ; they reached the edge of the ravine and 
there Ruell fell mortally wounded, and the next moment Hoenig was hard 
hit too; he took a last look round him, and the scene, as he says, is burnt 
in on his brain ; to his left a long ragged line of skirmishers, to his right two 
companies in “line” who had just fired a volley, and the surviving captain 
was calling on them to advance, when through the smoke, and not ten 
paces distant, burst forth the bayonets of the French infantry, who, some 
six battalions strong, had been laying for them in the ravine. That was 
enough; the whole turned and bolted, and the French swept forward in 
pursuit. 

They had followed some 500 yards, the rout of the brigade was complete, 
and there seemed no reason in the nature of things why a single German 
should ever have regained his fatherland, when from the S. E. the “1st 
Garde Dragoner” appeared on the scene. They had trotted up through 
burning Mars-la-Tour, negotiated the enclosures and wire fences in the hol- 
low, then increased the pace and galloped out in column to the flank, chang- 
ing direction as they went, then wheeled into line and charged down on 
the French, who were advancing, if in some disorder, still flushed with suc- 
cess; they swept right over and through them, circled round and broke up 
the rallying squares, and in five minutes the remnant of the brigade was 
delivered and the German army saved. They then re-formed, out of the 
three squadrons about 200 sabres. Horsescame in riddled with bullets and 
spurting blood, then fell dead. The commanding officer, von Auerswald, 
mortally wounded but still erect on his horse, formally handed over com- 
mand to the next senior, then called on his men for a cheer for the king, 
and leading it, fell dead out of the saddle. 

The truth about the fighting on the Gravelotte wing (18 August) has 
only recently been given to the world by Capt. Hoenig, who, though not 
present owing to his wound received two days before, has collected and 
collated the evidence of a vast number of survivors, and I noticed in Ger- 
many that none had ventured to question his accuracy; a fréczs of his work 
will be found in the Journal of the R. U. S. Institution for December, 1892, 
and I can conscientiously recommend it to every one who wishes to know 
something of the shadow side of the German tactical system in the last 
war. 

He has recently supplemented it by a special pamphlet dealing in detail 
with the events around Point du Jour and the quarries of Rozereuilles. 
Briefly stated it comes to this: from first to last, certainly 9000 men were 
poured into the wood, which clothes the northeastern slopes of the Manse 
ravine, the leading troops, though in great disorder on reaching its further 
border, which was well under the French fire, though the latter were far 
outside the limits of their own, made one gallant dash forward and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the gravel pit and the quarries, to which they hung on; 
by degrees the remainder in the open dribbled back to cover in the wood, 
where indescribable confusion reigned, and in the gravel pit, the men, 
seeing themselves deserted on either flank, were seized by panic and 
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bolted; and the men in the wood seeing them racing back and imagining 
the whole French army to be after them made a desperate rush to the rear, 
those nearest the western edge breaking back across the valley, up the slopes 
and through the guns. The garrison of the quarries still hung on, and 
after a pause a Captain Wobesser—a singularly appropriate name—suc- 
ceeded in collecting a group of some 88 men with which he again occupied 
the gravel pits. A few men too reached the quarries as reinforcements, but 
the two groups together cannot at any moment have exceeded 200 men of 
different companies and regiments. 

From time to time the French made counter attacks which were beaten 
back by these two little handfuls of heroes, aided by the artillery fire from 
across the ravine; but each attack, though unseen from the wood, managed 
somehow to communicate its proximity to its occupants, and back they all 
bolted again. On this flank nothing whatever decisive was done, but as a 
consequence of inherent faults of training, 200 brave men did all the fight- 
ing whilst several thousand wandered about in the woods communicating 
the infection of panic to one another. 

After Gravelotte the Germans had learnt a little common sense, got 
their second wind so to speak, and they now understood the value of 
waiting for the artillery fire to take effect, and the consequence was that 
at Sédan some of the assaults across the open were successful (to the sur- 
prise of everyone) with almost an infinitesimal amount of loss. 

After Sédan, the morale of the French had been so entirely crushed and 
the individual self-confidence of the Germans so enormously raised that 
extended order formations proved amply good enough for their purposes ; 
but it would be most dangerous to use the experiences of this part of the 
war as a foundation forthe tactics of the next, without first applying correc- 
tions whose nature is hardly indicated by the conventional histories of the 
events. 

This error has, however, largely crept into the works, of a certain class 
of German tacticians who are more honored in this country than their own. 
They have assumed the intensity of the breech-loader fire as a constant 
quantity, and deduced the reduction of their losses which marked this 
period as due to the open character of the formations used, forgetting that 
the accuracy of the fire to which they were exposed had fallen off enor- 
mously and the self-confidence of the individual on which the cohesion of 
these open formations depend had correspondingly increased. 

The degree of variation possible in the intensity of infantry fire is indi- 
cated by a comparison between the losses of the Guards and 38th Brigade 
above quoted, and the losses of the Leib Hussars (Posen) in the action of 
Artenay (5th October), on the Orleans road. Two squadrons of the hus- 
sars fought 12 battalions of infantry for about 3 hours as skirmishers at 
ranges from 100 to 400 paces and lost 2 men and 3 horses slightly wounded 
—say 600,000 rounds for no one killed, Many other instances might be 
quoted almost equally bad. 

The result of the war was simple chaos in tactical thought, an aggra- 
vated condition of things to what 1866 had created. Every tactical dogma 
had been upset, the seniors had lost all confidence in their own precon- 
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ceived ideas, and the juniors felt that May had been justified in his pro- 
tests. Mindful of the notoriety he had achieved and anxious to share it, 
many of the latter rushed into print. 

This is the starting point of our difficulties. Intense interest had been 
excited in the war in military and volunteer circles, and the early publica- 
tions were jumped at. Publishers were found ready to issue translations 
and the market was flooded with them, but the interest soon flagged, 
the books remained on the publishers’ hands, and the latter having incurred 
considerable losses, declined, and still decline, to risk their money on works 
subsequently printed in Germany, which might considerably have modified 
our original impressions. 

We overlooked the fact that in a well-organized army the leading 
men who have the ear of the authorities do not require to publish books 
in order to obtain a hearing, and jumped at the conclusion, that the 
early pamphleteers represented a true and complete picture of the col- 
lective tendency of the German army, and hence all our difficulties 
arose, 

To justify their existence in a certain sense and to escape the fatal 
“blue letter” of dismissal, which many of them no doubt felt they had richly 
deserved, the brigadiers and colonels, the survivors of the years from 1830 
to 1850, developed phenomenal activity in the invention of new and im- 
proved methods of winning victories without bloodshed, and in the 
prevailing chaotic condition of opinion were allowed considerable lat- 
itude. 

Every kind of absurdity was exhibited on inspection parades, troops at- 
tacking in files of 20 men and more 20 paces apart, moving end on to the 
fire, Col. Sir James Macdonald's 4-deep system, etc., etc., but by degrees the 
common sense of the army began to revive, and all those faddists were 
laughed out of court. 

The trouble which lay like a dust-cloud over all was simply this. Every 
man who had fought in the fighting line was aware of a condition of con- 
fusion which exceeded his wildest ideas and all pre-conceived impres- 
sions, yet in spite of everything they had conquered, and were, therefore, 
heroes. 

No factor previously known to them could account for the phenomena, 
but there was a new one, viz., the breech-loader, of which much had been 
predicted by the experimentalists in peace time. The conclusion, therefore, 
lay near to hand and was eagerly swallowed, viz., that the conclusion was 
inevitable and the direct consequences of the breech-loader fire. 

Meanwhile work had to go on, and the consequence of the independ- 
ence of the company leaders, which they had fairly conquered, began to dis- 
close themselves. The dust began to settle. 

One thing had become perfectly evident to all the company officers, viz., 
that the system of training previously in vogue did not suffice for the skir- 
mishing line, more attention required to be paid to the education of the in- 
dividual, and this was a step in the right direction bound to justify itself, 
whatever might be the form ultimately adopted. 

About this time some first-rate men were appointed instructors to the 
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different tactical schools, and they had to bring out text-books up to date. 
Foremost amongst these was Meckel who dropped a shell into the camp by 
questioning whether after all the losses in 1870 had really been so unpre- 
cedented. He instanced Leuthen, Torgau, Zorndorf, and the battles of the 
Napoleonic wars, “ but,” he says, ‘we do not hear that Frederic’s officers 
spent their evenings in winter quarters discussing changes in formations 
for the purpose of reducing the losses in the coming campaign.” I may add 
that they subsequently did take to something like it, but that was 40 years 
later on the eve of the catastrophy of Jena. 

Meckel's remark, however, lost much of its sting, because, owing to his 
semi-official position and the recent date of the events to which he alluded, 
he could not criticise the blunders which had been the cause of the few iso- 
lated cases of incontestably heavy losses, as Hoenig and others are now 
doing, but it set some minds at work nevertheless. This was about 1876. 

About the same year General von Quistorp, whose name is little known 
outside the staff, but who by clear thinking has done much to further the 
cause of sound tactical evolution, pointed out in a paper in the Preussiche 
Jahrbicher that, as a matter of fact, though the desire had always been to 
get in to decisive distances, the actual fighting and decision had always been 
fought out at a range outside the point blank, ¢. ¢., decisive ranges, of the 
opposing weapons. The point thus raised was of extreme importance, for 
it touched on the pivot of all the old tactical systems, based on equal ar- 
mament on both sides, but as yet it has borne but littie fruit. 

Scherff, who, I may mention, was staff officer to the 38th Brigade on the 
day of their defeat at Mars-la-Tour, now stepped into the field; his first 
book, which was translated into English, under the title of ““ The New Tac- 
tics of Infantry,” in 1873, stamped him as an original thinker of exceptional 
power, and his chief work, which followed about 1880, “ Uber Kriegfiih- 
rung,” is simply a masterpiece of logical composition. Unfortunately it is 
still inaccessible to all of us who read German with difficulty and a diction- 
ary. It is a model of logical inquiry. When one has mastered that book, 
one knows why one knows a thing, which is different from remembering 
merely to have heard or read a thing somewhere. 

Whether one accepts his premises or not, the study of the book brings 
positive knowledge, and the habit of thought acquired is an absolute gain. 
I do not accept the premises, for it appears to me that throughout Scherff 
ignores Quistorp’s point above cited; he fails to appreciate the power of 
artillery ; and finally seems entirely to overlook the extraordinary disparity 
between the infantry weapons on either side. 

Von der Goltz soon followed, about 1881 or 1882, with his two admirable 
books, “The Nation in Arms” and “ Roszbach u Jena,” the latter as yet 
not Englished, another severe loss to our standard works. He wasthe first 
to open out the archives of the Frederician period, to expose the shallow- 
ness of the condemnation passed on his system after Jena, and to point out 
' the distinction between deciding the battle at a blow, and the Napoleonic 
method of “ Attrition,” wearing out by a prolonged fire fight, as described 
by Clausewitz in his campaign of 1815 (criticism on Ligny). But he too 
fails to bring out adequately the points above referred to. Meanwhile work 
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was progressing on the drill grounds and it was noticeable that it was pre- 
cisely the Guards on their historic drill grounds, the ‘“‘ Tempelhofer,” at 
Berlin, who were keenest to revive the smartness and precision of Frederic’s 
time. 

Everybody had accepted extended order for the fighting line as inevi- 
table and decisive range as the goal, but the reinforcements and supports 
had still to be brought up to the fighting line, and experience entirely con- 
demned extended order in these. In popular language the fighting line 
said “‘ we cannot object to the enemy’s bullets from the front, that is all in 
the legitimate game, but we can and do most emphatically object to another 
firing line in rear of us; and that is what it will come to if you relax the 
stringency of control and discipline behind us.” 

At the same time very thorough experiments on the ranges showed that 
the vulnerability of line to company column was as one to two, and hence it 
was decided that in open ground, line must be the formation for all troops 
in rear of the fighting line, that is to say, of at least three-quarters of the 
force engaged. Ata very early stage it had dawned on the average com- 
mon sense man that if you wanted to avoid being killed yourself the best 
plan was to kill the other man first, and what was true of the individual 
was true of the mass also. 

This led to a very dense extension of skirmishers from the outset, with 
supports following close behind, and reinforcing till the attacking line be- 
came a dense unwieldy mob five or six ranks deep. The confusion even 
in peace-time became appalling, and to check it, serious inroads had to be 
made on the individuality of the skirmisher. 

People now began to ask where does the skirmisher cease and the line 
begin ? and Meckel’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” was the answer—advo- 
cating sections in single rank—practically line; but the point was not im- 
mediately grasped, and to my mind Meckel missed his opportunity by still 
insisting—perhaps hankering after—decisive point-blank range as the final 
goal. 

Besides, as with many English authorities, the word “line” is asa red 
rag to a bull, recalling the worst traditions of the barrack square. They 
have reasons perhaps for their aversion, but I fail tosee any justification for 
this aversion on our part. 

In 1892 a new writer, Colonel Malachowski, appeared on the scene with 
a most excellent work entitled “Scharfe u Revue Taktik” (Ball versus 
Blank Tactics), unfortunately not yet translated. He goes in wholesale for 
the “ principles” of Frederic the Great, and says that just as the cavalry 
have found salvation in reverting to the tactics of Seydlitz, the bulk of the 
force in first line and the idea of a blow developed to its utmost possibili- 
ties, so also must the infantry return on their path to the old Frederician 
ideal. But he too stops short of “ line” in the fighting line, but would 
make higher demands on the individual in the fighting line, and to reduce 
loss would keep the supports further away ; and again, he too misses the 
point that, though you may strive for decisive, 7. ¢., point-blank ranges, the 
decision, as a fact, must take place, with equal weapons, outside of de- 
cisive ranges. 
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The point round which all tactical discussion in Germany and elsewhere 
appears to me to centre is briefly this. What do we really mean by line, 
and what by extended order? Let me suggest two definitions and see how 
the attack problem then shapes itself. 

“Line” is that formation which permits of the development of the 
greatest intensity of fire under efficient control. 

“ Extended order ” (I prefer the word “skirmishing ”) is that formation 
which enables you to inflict the maximum of injury on the enemy with the 
minimum risk to your own side. 

Now assume infantry attacking infantry, both in large masses, brigades, 
or divisions, in open ground, and without artlllery, as that is obviously the 
most unfavorable condition possible. 

Assume two brigades advancing side by side, and coming under fire at 
say 1500 yards. 

(a) One brigade extends a dense line of skirmishers, two paces between 
the files, followed by supports at 200 yards, and main body at 400. 

(6) The other moves forward in ordinary line two deep with second line 
500 yards behind. 

Both begin to lose men, but neither stops for the first, second, or third 
casualty. 

Ultimately, as the intensity of the fire increases, a point is reached be- 
yond which neither can advance without reply. Which will reach the limit 
of its endurance first ? 

The experience of the Franco-German War proves abundantly that troops 
in close order will bear more than double the loss without losing the power 
of control that extended formations can stand, and the vulnerability of a 
dense skirmishing line, backed by supports, is in itself greater than a single 
ordinary tine. 

If then (a) finds its limit at say 900 yards, and lies down to fire (4) has 
still a good deal in hand, and will get into say 700 before it is compelled to 
halt; and when it does open fire it will be with all the greater effect due to 
the diminished range, and to the fact that the men, being under close order 
discipline, are more habituated to obey. 

I am assuming the vulnerability of ordinary line and dense skirmishing 
line practically equal, as to all intents and purposes they actually are; but 
let us substitute in (2) a more extended line, the consequences will only be 
more men in the supports who must follow at a closer distance, and when 
firing does commence the thinner line will not take the edge off the enemy’s 
fire as rapidly as the denser one, but in both confusion must result as soon 
as supports and fighting line intermix. 

The fight now resolves itself into a struggle for the fire superiority, at 
whatever the range, and this is the crucial point, the really decisive moment 
of the action; for if the assailant fails to attain it the fight either comes to 
a deadlock or the rdles change sides—the defender becomes the assailant. 
And I would ask all practical men with which brigade they would prefer to 
be, with (4) at 700 yards, with men trained by habit and tradition to look 
to their officers and obey, without reference to their own lives; or with (a) 
at 900, companies intermixed, and men in that order in which they have 
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been taught sometimes to obey and sometimes to think for themselves, but 
always to take care of their own skins first. The mechanism of the attack 
goes on the same in either case. As the bullets begin to sing about the 
ears of the defenders, the accuracy of their aim becomes impaired, and the 
following troops reach the fighting line with less loss than the first one. 
Their fire intensifies the pressure, and a third line reaches the first with 
less still. Ultimately, if the staff have judged the situation rightly and 
massed a sufficient body of troops against the required point, the fire 
superiority is assured to the assailant. As they feel the fire pressure 
diminish in front they rise and dash forward as far as the enemy’s fire, 
which blazes out afresh, allows them, then the same process repeats itself 
da capo. 

Ultimately, if the resistance is obstinate, extreme confusion is inevitable 
in every case, and troops must be trained to meet this eventuality; but in 
which is it likely to arise first? 

The German system of training is exactly adapted to meet the case I have 
described in (4), and, indeed, their regulations leave the leader free to adopt 
my plan, but custom and habit, not the letter of the law, are against it. 

Their plan is to drill men to the extreme of close order, accuracy, and 
in the spare time, which cannot usefully be devoted to drilling to educate 
them to fight each for his own hand when the occasion arises. 

They recognize that the complete concentration of mind and body re- 
quired in drill, as they still understand it, and we used to do, cannot be 
kept up indefinitely, but relaxation of effort is indispensable, and this 
they give them by teaching them pure light infantry work and allowing 
them every reasonable indulgence on the march; but the moment they 
come under close order conditions again, whether on fatigue duties, or 
whatever they may be, the most rigid and instantaneous execution of the 
command is exacted, and on service, when coming under fire in close order, 
they look on this habit of concentrated effort of obedience as the chief 
guarantee of victory. 

Colors are uncased, the bands strike up the regimental march, and the 
men move forward in “ paradeschritt ” with the same absolute precision 
and steadiness as on the parade ground. Men who have been through it 
tell me the effect is overpowering, and one can well believe it. Everyone 
knows what it is to have the unexpressed but silent feeling of a mob or 
meeting against you; everyone knows what it is to have it in your favor, 
and the Germans seek to insure this silent will power acting with them. 
Bullets destroy it by degrees no doubt, but the greater the determination, 
and the power of will in each individual, the longer it will be before dis- 
solution sets in. Therefore they say, develop the intelligence of the man 
to the utmost by education, train him by drill as an individual to concen- 
trate that intelligence, finally stimulate the intelligence to the utmost, and, 
by rigid close order drill, teach all to will together. 

When men spent years of their life in active service their common sense 
led them to see identically the same ultimate conclusion, though they did 
not attempt to explain it to themselves psychologically, and the results were 
seen in such instances of heroism and endurance as the assault of the hill 
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at Albuera, and the conduct of the roth and 24th Foot at Chillianwala, the 
22d at Meannee. 

The Germans may have equalled, though they never excelled us, trained 
on the same system, but under the hybrid system of extended order and 
over-centralization tested in 1870, it will be found on analysis that 15 per 
cent. of loss invariably stopped the advance of the skirmishers and small 
columns, of which only § per cent. is estimated to have fallen on the skir- 
mishers. 

One word more with regard to the intense conviction entertained in the 
German army as to the advantages of the offensive; it is traditional, but 
they find in recent development of their own army additional reasons for 
their faith. 

The greater the numbers engaged, the longer the line to be held, and the 
greater the uncertainty as to the point of attack. This uncertainty neces- 
sitates the reserves at a greater distance and prevents the deployment of 
artillery masses. 

Their ideal offensive battle is briefly this. The cavalry having driven 
in that of the enemy reconnoitre and fix the limits of his position ; this is a 
sine gua non. The artillery then deploy in overwhelming force against the 
point of attack chosen, and the defender is compelled to come into action 
under their fire, in itself an enormous gain. Infantry may have tocover the 
guns, but that depends on the nature of the ground and degree of cavalry 
superiority gained. 

During the artillery duel and the preparatory fire on the defender's in- 
fantry, the attacking infantry form in rendezvous formation under cover, 
and not a man is seen till the moment has come. Then, and not till then, 
the infantry break cover and march resolutely in till stopped by the defend- 
er’s fire. Line follows line to insure the fire superiority, which has to be 
asserted again and again, until the enemy’s line is definitely pierced. Then 
the cavalry pours through the gap, and takes up the pursuit until the last 
breath of man and horse. 

The calculation is that all reserves having been disposed for one event- 
uality only, which can be foreseen, they are each in turn more likely to 
reach the required point in time than those of the defender disposed to 
meet a variety of possibilities; and the heavier the initial blow the less 
work will there be for the reserves to complete. 

A last point to notice is that, whilst a certain section of our reformers 
has been urging the imitation of the German strong companies, the Ger- 
mans themselves have been moving in precisely the opposite direction. 
Their battalions are now brigades of four weak battalions, and their com- 
panies battalions of three weak companies ; for the position of the English 
company officer is more nearly analogous to that of the German lieutenant 
than to that of the German company leader, and we, thanks to a relative 
plethora of officers, can afford the step of decentralization better. 

In conclusion, I would point out that it is difficult to compress the 
teaching of the whole history of the past 150 years into a lecture of one 
hour, and my effort lacks, therefore, both the continuity and precision I 


‘should like to have been able to give it. Briefly, the line of argument I 
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have held before me is this: Frederic the Great, handling a war-trained 
army, saw clearly that victory was to be won by the “ blow” of disciplined 
troops (their discipline being measured by their capacity for enduring heavy 
loss) more economically than by the “attrition” of masses. The French 
Revolution and Napoleon not having highly disciplined troops at their 
command were compelled to employ the “attrition” of masses. This 
method employed against the over-centralized and peace-trained armies of 
Prussia and the rest of Europe was successful, but at an enormous collective 
cost of life. Against our, relatively, war-trained disciplined line it failed 
uniformly. Napoleon’s successes against the rest of the continent induced 
changes of organization in his adversaries’ forces ; these changes gave them 
the command of unlimited numbers, and the great collective loss of life his 
methods entailed insured victory more certainly than any attempt to emu- 
late the Fredrician system with short service (two to three years) men could 
possibly do. 

These short service armies required formations relatively dense in depth, 


and now that all nations have adopted the same system, and armed them- _ 


selves with long-ranging, flat-trajectoried weapons, the only way by which 
tactical advantage can be secured is by the aid of improved methods of in- 
culcating discipline, to render possible the application cf relatively less 
dense formations in point of depth, in other words, to revert to the princi- 
ples of Frederic the Great's line tactics again. 

The essential condition of victory is, and will always remain, the attain- 
ment of fire superiority at the decisive point. Whether this fire superiority 
is the collective work of guas and rifles or of rifles alone, but in proportion 
as the share of the work accomplished by the former is greater or less, the 
work of the infantry is diminished or incteased. 

The inequality in infantry armament between French and Germans was 
too glaring to allow of true principles being deduced from their experiences, 
but given equality of armament, then advancing troops must be stopped at 
some point outside what is termed the decisive zone of the weapons in use 
—whether the advance can be continued beyond that point depends, disci- 
pline being equal, on the regularity with which the feed of fresh troops 
works, in other words, on the proper distribution of the reserves, but by 
hypothesis, the attack knows where it means to strike, and will, therefore, 
presumably be better able to secure this regularity. Next, the higher the 
*« discipline ” of the attacking force, the closer it will get to its enemy before 
opening fire, and the greater the intensity of the fire when it does open, 
also the greater the distance between successive reinforcements, and hence 
the less the collective loss. 

“Discipline” is, therefore, the point at which we have to aim in the 
preparation of our troops, and those formations will be the best which facil- 
itate the maintenance of this discipline in the highest degree, without, how- 
ver, exposing too vulnerable a target to the enemy. Of all known forma- 
tions, line, either two deep or single rank, meets these conditions most 
nearly, and therefore, the maintenance of discipline and the employment of 
tine tactics affords us the best guarantee of victory in the future, 
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EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION IN ENGLAND. 
Translated from Revue Militaire De i’ Etranger, of August, 1895. 


By First Lisur. U. G. MCALEXANDER, 13TH U. S. INFANTRY, 


N account of its geographical position, its political constitution, the 
() extent of its colonial domain, the activity of its commerce, the United 
Kingdom is found in an entirely different situation from that of the 
other European states. Likewise the English army has an organiza- 
tion peculiar to itself, a special system of recruiting, a peculiar method of 
promotion. England alone, among European powers, has not adopted the 
principle of the armed nation; her troops are composed of soldiers of 
divers values recruited by voluntary enlistment in the various cities of 
Great Britain, and in order that they may have the cohesion and solidity 
for which they are so well known, it is necessary that the men who com- 
pose them should be held bya very firm discipline, and above all sur- 
rounded by officers of worth, endowed with vigorous energy. Energy, 
physical as well as moral, is one of the essential qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; but if the English gentleman seeks violent exercise and excels 
in all kinds of sport, he subjects himself less readily to the office work 
that the study of the military art and science requires. In order to attract 
him into this path and to make a personnel equal to the task, it has been 
deemed advisable to grant ample pecuniary prizes to the officers, and not 
confine these simply to honorable mention. It is also necessary to bind 
them to acertain probation and severe examinations, either at the beginning 
of their career, or at the time of their promotion to certain grades. If we 
glance at the organization of the corps of officers of the British army it 
seems at first sight that it might be far from homogeneous, but in reality, 
and in spite of appearances, its members are of almost similar origin. 
Question, then, how are the officers recruited ? 

They can be appointed : 

1. From the Royal Military College at Sandhurst (infantry or cavalry), 
or, 2, from the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich (artillery and en- 
gineers). 

3. From the officers of the militia. 

4. From the Royal Military College at Kingston (Canada). 

5. From the colonial troops or from colonial universities (infantry and 
cavalry). 

6. In some very rare cases from young gentlemen who undergo a special 
examination (artillery and engineers). 

7. Finally from the ranks. 

But it may be noticed that the number of officers appointed from the 
militia is relatively very small and is continually diminishing, that the 
Military College of Kingston furnishes only four second lieutenants a year 
(about one to each arm) that very few are appointed from colonial troops 
and colonial universities ; that young gentlemen are appointed after direct 
examination as officers of artillery or engineers only in cases where the 
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vacancies are very numerous; and finally that officers promoted from the 
ranks are generally taken to fulfill certain special functions, such as that of 
quartermaster and riding master. We see therefore that nearly all the officers 
of the Queen's army are derived from Sandhurst for the infantry and cavalry 
and from Woolwich for the artillery and engineers. The unity of originthen 
does really exist, if not completely, at least forthe great majority. In orderto 
give the young gentlemen an incentive to excel in the profession of arms some 
honorary distinctions are given to the officers ; it is with this in view that they 
are often given a grade superior to that of the office of which they perform 
the duties whilst they receive only the pay of the lower grade. Thusa 
battalion of infantry may be commanded either by a lieutenant colonel or 
by a colonel or the second in command of a battalion may be a major 
or a lieutenant colonel. Likewise at the head of each squadron is placed a 
captain or a major. Promotion by seniority in the same corps, but by selec- 
tion, is the principle adopted in the English army for promotion up to the 
grade of major inclusive. This system admits, however, of modifications. 
Whether he comes from a school or is appointed from the militia, the young 
officer enters the active army as a second lieutenant. After a period of a year 
followed by theoretical and practical tests, he is appointed first lieutenant, 
later he must submit to other examinations to reach the grade of captain, 
then of major. The minute care that the English seem to wish to use in 
the choice of their officers and the great difference which exists between 
their military organization and that of other powers, renders it interesting 
to the reader to form an idea of the nature and difficulty of the tests im- 
posed on the officers of the British army, and we present herewith a résumé 
of written subjects given last May to lieutenants and captains called to pass 
tothe next higher grade. They were examined in topography, fortification, 
military law, and tactics. 

The time devoted to each of the written compositions is the same for 
both grades. 

A. Topography.—(a) Military topography (3 hours). (b) Reconnais- 
sance (6 hours). 

B. Fortification.—(3 hours). 

C. Military Law.—(a) Composition in which the use of books of refer- 
ence is authorized (t hour). (b) Composition in which the use of books of 
reference is not authorized (3 hours). 

D. Tactics.—(3 hours). 


COMPOSITIONS OF LIEUTENANTS PROPOSED FOR CAPTAINS. 
A. TOPOGRAPHY. 

(a) Military topography. 

Officers are required to draw the military conventional signs in use, and 
to solve a certain number of geometrical or topographical problems such as 
the following : 

Construct a scale of 3 inches to one mile. 

How could a map, scale gyjz5 be enlarged to one of scale spjos- 

Upon a sheet of paper the longest side of which is supposed to be ori- 
ented north and south, thereis marked a point B. It is known that the base 
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A B is 970 yards and the angles are giver. that the following lines make with 
the meridian : 

BA, BD. 

AC, AD. 

DE, DG. 

CE, CG. 

FE, FG. It is required to find the distance DF. 

A portion of a mapwith contours is given to the candidates and they are 
asked : 

1. To make a profile of the ground following a given vertical plane. 

2. To estimate the successive slopes of a route traced upon the map. 

3. To indicate the best road to take to reach a point D from a point E 
without being seen by an enemy supposed to be at C. 

(b) Reconnaissance. 

This test consists of a reconnaissance of a section of country accom- 
panied by a report. 

B. FORTIFICATION. 


The candidates must make the rough sketch of a revetment of gabions; 
show how to prepare a wall for defense; design the various works of a 
bridge head necessary to cover the passage of a river 100 yards wide, etc. 
They have besides to name the projectiles that are used in field pieces, and 
to tell under what circumstances it would be proper to use each of them. 

Finally, they are required to show how with stakes and a rope to con- 
struct angles of 45°, 60°, 135° and 150°. 
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C. MILITARY LAW. 


The examination in law comprises not less than 15 questions, of which 5 
may be answered with the aid of text books and 10 without the aid of any 
work. 

Nearly all these questions bear upon concrete cases clearly described ; 
we will consider it sufficient to cite but one. James Darmouth enlisted in 
the first battalion of the Surrey regiment at Portsmouth, January 20, 1894; 
the first day of June the same year, the regimental commander learns 
through a police inspector that Darmouth was at one time a quartermaster 
sergeant in the 25th Hussars and in 1890 he had been discharged from the 
army at York, after a conviction for making away with public funds. To 
institute the necessary instrument of inquiry, z. ¢., prefer the charges. 
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D. TACTICS, 

This composition offers peculiar interest, and we reproduce the subject 
in extenso, 

It comprises four independent questions : 

1. A party is at Colwood, an adverse party is at Milton; officers patrols 
are sent from Colwood to reconnoitre the region to the south of Bentley 
and Denton Hills as well as the crossings of the Win river, with a view to 
crossing it by a troop marching from Colwood towards Milton. 

Make out the report of the officers sent with the patrol after having ex- 
amined the ground represented upon the map. 

2. A division of infantry is marching from Milton to Miscott, its advance 
guard is composed of 4% squadron of cavalry, 1 field battery, 4 company of 
engineers, 2 battalions of infantry. 

(a) The division is in march upon a single road from Milton to Har- 
ley House to cross a level country. Give order of march of the advance 
guard up to the Harley House. 

(b) Point out the details of the disposition made for the march of the 
advance guard beyond the Harley House up to and including the village 
of Mitley. 

3. A division of infantry is at Milton, its advance guard composed of 4 
squadron of cavalry, 1 field battery, 4¢ company of engineers, 2 battalions of 
infantry, receives the order to take up a position on the left bank of the 
Win river, to cover the crossing of that river for the main body of the divi- 
sion. The enemy is at Colwood, and the points of his cavalry have been 
met at Bentley Hill and at Denton Hill. 

Mark out upon the map the dispositions made by the advance guard 
in order to occupy the position. Give reasons for these dispositions. 

4. A division of infantry without its train is marching from Miscott to 
Burton, The commandant of the advance guard (same as for questions 2 
and 3) sends word that the ground to the east of the line, Mordon Hill— 
Harley House—is open. The head of the main body reaches Mitley Bridge 
on Mur! brook at 10 o'clock A. M. 

(a) Give order of march of the division. 

(b) At what hour will the entire division have passed through the vil- 
age of Mitley. Give calculations. 


COMPOSITIONS BY CAPTAINS SELECTED FOR PROMOTION TO THE 
GRADE OF MAJOR, 


As has been mentioned above, having once reached the grade of major, 
the English officers, properly speaking, have no further examinations to 
undergo before being promoted to a new grade. The examinations of 
captains in cases of promotion are, at the same time, the last and most im- 
portant. It has been thought useful in enumerating all the questions put to 
point them out with a little more fullness than the preceding. 


(A) TOPOGRAPHY. 


The examination in topography comprises, as for lieutenants, two tests. 
The first consists in drawing, after some given data, an imaginary terrain; 
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the second is not only an itinerary but comprises besides a short tactical 
question. The following is a résumé of the subjects treated. 

(a) Military topography. 

1. Upon a square A BC D oriented North and South, draw a terrain 
fullfilling the following conditions: Scale 3 inches to 1 mile. The slope of 
the ground must not exceed 15 degrees, that of the roads 4 degrees. The 
east edge of the terrain is bounded by the sea; along the shore is found 
rocks from 20 to 30 feet high, and the shore breaks off abruptly a quarter of 
a mile from the southeast corner of the map. Between this corner and the 
sea the ground is swampy. Represent a valley with uniform slope of 3 
degrees, a spur whose slopes are 8 degrees, the rest of the terrain more or 
less undulating. A river runs through the valley, crosses the swamp and 
enters the sea. A macadamized road passes through a village of brick 
buildings, with a church, enclosures and gardens. This road crosses the river 
over a stone bridge. Two small woods of oak trees will be drawn upon the 
map. A railroad with two tracks running from North to South passes 
through the centre of the map; at its point of entrance it is on a level with 
the natural ground. Trace this line and indicate approximately the cuts 
and fills and the tunnels (The maximum depth allowed for cuts is 30 feet, 
beyond that tunnels are employed). 

2. Each officer is given a part of a map, the scale of which is such that 
469.3 yards are represented by 1.2 inches, it is required to draw the scale of 
that map in yards, then in metres; to make a profile of the ground follow- 
ing a given line; to choose a base with a view to constructing an earthwork 
on the same ground, and lastly to find upon the map a point H such that 
the compass bearings of two given points M and N may be 212 and 82 
degrees respectively. 

(b) Reconnazssance. 

Each officer must make the sketch of a road about three miles long, tak- 
ing in as large an extent of ground on each side of the road as possible. 

A rear guard is fighting in retreat by this road, indicate the positions 
that its artillery could take up. It is supposed that the maximum efficacious 
range of their guns is 2000 yards. Scale 4 inches to1 mile. A report inthe 
regular form will accompany the sketch. 

(This work must be be executed entirely on the ground, it is not per- 
mitted to make use of either map or plan.) 

(B) FORTIFICATION, 

Three hours are given to the composition on fortification of which the 
text comprises eight successive questions. Conditions, select a defensive 
position ; show how to trace upon the ground an angle of 120 degrees, and 
one of 135 degrees, with rope and stakes; make defensive preparation of a 


wall, etc. 
(C) MILITARY LAW. 


Most of the questions put are relative to disciplinary punishments to be 
inflicted in such and such cases, or of the penalties incurred by such and 
such crimes, or misdemeanors proper for military tribunals. Officers have, 
among other things, to fill out a table of punishments for certain offenses, 
designating maximum punishments. 
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(D) TACTICS, 

The composition on tactics comprises three questions as follows : 

1. A division of infantry starting from X receives orders to occupy 
toward Westcott a position to stop an enemy coming from Y and Z. It is 
known that the enemy has at least two divisions. Choose the position to 
occupy; point out the reasons for this choice; mark upon the map the 
dispositions taken for the occupation of the position, allowing six hours to 
prepare the defense. 

2. The enemy being deployed before the position chosen for question 1, 
the division commander receives the order to fall back upon X. Describe 
in detail the execution of the movement. 

3. (The third question has no relation to the two preceding.) A division 
of infantry is on the march upon a single road from X toward Y, through 
Shalford, Westcott and Sutton. 

The enemy occupies Y. (a) Give the order of march of the division, 
(b) The head of the advance guard arrives at the west entrance of Shalford 
at 8 o'clock A. M. At what hour will the rear guard of the division have passed 
through the village of Sutton? supposing that its march has not been hin- 
dered by the enemy. Give calculations. 

In England, tactics, fortification, and military law are considered of 
equal importance, and military topography a little less important, if it be 
judged by the weights given to the various compositions. 

In running over the subjects that the officers of the English army had 
to pass upon in the written examinations last May, one is struck by the 
care which was taken to state precisely the questions relative to military 
law ; not one of them has for an object the general study of a law or regula- 
tion, it is wholly a series of concrete questions, perfectly defined, that the 
officer must solve in a given time. 

Questions of tactics and of fortification are,on the contrary, put in a 
less precise manner. Maps given to the candidates to be used at first, do 
not show the whole terrain that the columns must pass over; the informa- 
tion supplied upon the march and the dispositions of the enemy especially 
at the moment when the friendly troops must fall back, seems a little ab- 
stract. 

Among the questions given to lieutenants, to draw the trace of the 
works of a bridge head in front of a river 100 yards wide, no chart being 
given to the officers, it is evident that it is a question of drawing theoret- 
ically upon a ground plan, and not of an application to the terrain. In re- 
gard to the examination in topography, it assumes a totally different form to 
that which we are accustomed. Thus it has appeared to us of some interest 
to reproduce most of the questions. 

To judge by the results obtained, the nature of the examinations to 
which officers of the British army are subjected, is in harmony with the 
organization, the recruitment and the purpose of that army, of which the 
corps of officers always show themselves equal to the task which is confided 


to them. 


GERMAN THEORIES UPON THE UTILIZATION OF 
THE LOCAL RESOURCES BY TROOPS IN 
CAMPAIGN. 


Translated from the French of M. Durour, Sous-Intendant Militaire. 


By CaprAIN HENRY G. SHARPE, Sussistence DEPARTMENT. 


VERY recent work, “ Minor Operations of War and the Service of the 

A Line of Communications,” by Colonel Cardinal von Widdern, a well- 

known author of interesting military publications in Germany, dis- 

cusses, among other questions, the rules and methods to be fol- 

lowed by the armed detachments assigned to assist, in hostile territory, in 

collecting the resources of the country. Although these operations are 

exclusively in the jurisdiction of the military authority, they are, neverthe- 

less, so intimately associated with the work of the administration and are 

of such great importance for the supply of the troops that it seemed to us 

it would be interesting to explain how our neighbors make use of them in 

foraging, as they term it, to satisfy the immediate daily wants of the col- 

umns, or to fill the magazines in rear by levying upon the resources of the 
entire region. 

I.—ARMED REQUISITIONS. 

The detachments are to be sent upon the flanks of the line of march, 
and not to the front, so as to avoid exhausting the localities through which 
the troops will pass. 

They should not go further than one ¢afe from the cantonment, so that 
it may be possible to bring back the stores that evening, instead of being 
obliged to remain in places which might prove unsafe. 

The march should be made at night so as to arrive at daybreak, and the 
operation being accomplished it would thus be possible to start out on the 
return march before noon. On returning a different road should be taken, 
and that should be the best and safest for the wagons. 

Having made a rapid march, the party should appear in the place, and 

surround it quickly so that the inhabitants cannot send away their horses, 
cattle, or provisions, or alarm the neighboring communes and ask assist- 
ance. 
Whenever possible there should be with the infantry a small force of 
cavalry which, during the operation, will make reconnaissances in the di- 
rection from which attacks might be feared, and in retreat will assure, by 
means of patrols, the safety of the wagon trains. 

The infantry will leave their haversacks in the cantonment and will or- 
dinarily be transported in the wagons of the convoys which will serve to 
carry back the stores. It must not be expected that wagons and teams can 
be found in the locality traversed. 

While the cavalry and some infantry pickets turn the town to occupy 
the gates and outlets, the commander with the main body of the detach- 
ment will enter the place, have it thoroughly searched, and will seize host- 
ages from the people he will encounter, and will go to the office of the town 
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clerk. On the way he will station small posts in the courts, stables and 
storehouses that will serve as depots for the stores. 

Generally every contribution made with the assistance of the local 
authorities is productive and easily imposed; being quickly executed and 
without the necessity of resorting to force, it prevents useless devastation, 
and does not exasperate the inhabitants so much. It is then necessary to 
first make sure of assistance of these authorities ; for that purpose a very 
short time will be fixed to deliver the supplies on hand, at the expiration of 
which time the municipality will be warned that force will be resorted to, 
In accordance with the circumstances the commander will determine 
whether he should entertain the question of payment; but, in any case, 
that shall not be made before the booty is carried away and delivered at 
the cantonment. 

The system of payment decidedly recommends itself after the experi- 
ences we had during the campaign in France. The supplies by that system 
are certainly more abundant and the deliveries are made with less difficulty. 

If the authorities refuse their assistance, the commander will send 
squads of men to ransack the different quarters to find the stores he will re- 
quire, he will order the loaded wagons and cattle sent under sufficient guard 
and to a designated place well protected (whenever possible on the road to 
be taken when leaving). 

He will finally go personally to assure himself of the measures that have 
been taken to provide for protection against attacks from without, and to 
perfect them. The posts established around the place at the commence- 
ment of the operation must watch the surrounding country, and the patrols 
should thoroughly search the country beyond. In principle, when the 
assistance given by the authorities, the temper of the inhabitants and the 
strength of the detachment will warrant it, the commander will send off in 
the direction from which he might fear the approach of the enemy, a por- 
tion of the detachment with instructions to assume a position prepared for 
combat, and eventually to occupy the bridges and defiles. 

All these precautions having been observed the distribution of the force 
will be as follows: 

1. In the town, different squads will be instructed to search the open 
spaces for loading the stores and to have them collected and taken there 
while a reserve detachment will occupy the cross-streets ready to act in case 
of need, either against the inhabitants or to oppose an attack from the out- 
side. 2. Outside the town the patrols will move about in advance of the 
outlets ; a portion composed of infantry will be posted on the side most 
threatened in a selected position, and the cavalry patrols will be despatched 
far in advance on the roads leading from that side. An officer assigned to 
the command of these troops will be responsible that all proper measures 
are taken to provide security. 

In abandoning the place it will be necessary to take away several host- 
ages in order to prevent the inhabitants from pursuing or molesting the 
detachment ; in case of necessity the cattle and the horses taken will be 
joined together. The inhabitants should provide the herders and drivers, 
who should be paid if the commander deems it advisable. 
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Il, UTILIZATION OF THE RESOURCES OF AN ENTIRE REGION. 

An unexpected and large increase of the number of horses in an army 
or the necessity of filling the magazines which are distant from the sources 
of production, and which are neither connected with them by railways nor 
by numerous methods of transport, may necessitate more extended requi- 
sitions than those ordinarily employed. 

Thus, for instance, was it necessary to operate in 1870 during the com- 
mencement of the investment of Metz, and more particularly during the 
siege of Paris, for the magazines of the German armies situated in the south 
and west; necessity compelled a resort to the resources of the countries in 
rear and later even in the zone of ¢afes of the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles while it was engaged on the Loire. 

This method was especially employed to procure cattle; at the same 
time the zones of requisition for horses for the superintendence of the 
4tapes and for the general government of the occupied territories were ex- 
tended to complete the means of transport for the siege train or to increase 
the supply of wagons for the ¢afes. 

When cavalry cannot participate in these operations, which case is ex- 
ceedingly rare, it is not possible to cover sufficient space nor to make use 
then of a large enough extent of territory. 

Necessary means will then be lacking to thoroughly reconnoitre the 
country in order to afford security, and assure the communications between 
the separated columns and to observe the roads, upon which the inhabitants 
endeavor to drive away their cattle and horses. It is then indispensable to 
have a sufficient force of cavalry; its rdle is of the highest importance, even 
when not considering the escort for the convoys of horses and the guard 
for the herds of cattle. Infantry cannot replace it in these duties, as its rate 
of march is too slow. 

When the resistance anticipated can come only from the inhabitants, 
from detached partisans or from the judicial authorities, or the police, 
strong detachments will be sent out as promptly as possible to the front on 
a single road, so as to reach in the shortest time the boundary of the terri- 
tory to be utilized. When starting out the troops should not know the 
objective of the expedition, so as to avoid any indiscretion, which would re- 
sult in the immediate withdrawal by the inhabitants of their supplies and 
cattle. At the last halting-station the column will be divided into a num- 
ber of separate detachments which will spread out in the form of a fan over 
the territories assigned them, so that at the end of this last day’s march the 
zone of requisition is suddenly invaded by these different small columns. 

In addition to these detachments of infantry to which small platoons of 
cavalry are added, it will be necessary to send, several days in advance, on 
the right and left flanks of the line of march quite large detachments of 
cavalry, ordered to patrol the borders of the zone from which supplies are 
to be drawn, for the purpose of hindering the inhabitants from escaping and 
preventing the cattle from being driven off. At the same time the advance- 
guard of the column, composed also of cavalry, will rapidly deploy over the 
front of the zone, limited, whenever possible, by a water course. In rear 
the main body will take station in a well protected place and in a good 
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positionTfor observation and one easy of access; there the commander of 
the expedition will take station. The periodical reports from the chiefs of 
detachments under his orders will keep him posted concerning the various 
incidents and their location. He will assign them each day in advance 
when!possible the districts to be drawn upon, will designate the points in 


2d Day’s Requisition. 


EAR ZONE OF REQUISITION. 
34 Day’s Requisition. 


ADVANCE ZONE REQUISITION, 
ist Day's Requisition 

PUDDLE ZONE OF REQUISITION. 


RIVER. 


Assembling Place After 
Collection of Requisition. 


so 


rear where the wagon trains or herds of cattle will be collected, and will 
give orders for the successive relays of horses to be organized upon the 
roads used on the return marches. 

The requisition will thus be first enforced in the most distant portions of 
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the furthest zone; the following days the chiefs of detachments will con- 
tinue and in withdrawing will approach nearer their point of departure. 
The troops charged with protecting the operation will retire at the same 
time upon the places chosen each day. The mode of procedure may be 
graphically represented as illustrated on opposite page. 

Supposing the operation is successful the difficulties connected with the 
guard and protection of the wagon trains and herds of cattle will increase 
each day, and the impediments will weigh down the detachments more and 
more, the strength of which will thus be more and more reduced by escorts 
and details for the wagons and herds. The zone of requisition should 
therefore grow narrower towards the rear. When the operation is com- 
pleted, the stores collected, will, as soon as possible, be forwarded to the 
magazines for which they are destined. 


THE GERMAN AND FRENCH MANCEUVRE ARMIES 
COMPARED. 


E have had an opportunity of ascertaining the views of several offi- 
W cers who were present at the recent great manceuvres on the 
eastern frontiers of Germany and of France, and from these in- 
terviews we deduce the following comparisons. Both armies 
were approximately equal in strength—100,000 men, more or less, the French 
having the advantage. In the organization of the general staff there is but 
little to choose. The French Etat-Major-Général has made in recent years 
enormous strides. In military topography, theoretical organization, and 
administration it is but little, if at all, behind the great school established 
by Count Moltke in Berlin. French generals are, however, not only older 
but less physically active than those of the Emperor William. It is alsoof 
course inevitable under a constantly changing parliamentary government, 
and with a rapid succession of Ministers of War, that political and social 
influences are not always absent from the distribution of high command. 
The German soldier is undoubtedly more thickly set, more solid, than the 
Frenchman, but he is of a more peaceful nature and less eager for fight. 
The soldier is more considered in France than in Germany as regards his 
personal comforts, while more pains are apparently taken in the French than 
in the German army to insure that he shall not march on an empty stom- 
ach and that there shall be no delay ig providing food after the day’s work 
is over. Nothing, we are told, is more remarkable than to see every French 
regiment a few minutes after the “halt” has sounded lighting little fires 
with the wood issued to and carried by every man, and making their coffee 
squad by squad. Every haversack contains also a ration of bread and pre- 
served meat. Close by, too, is sure to be the roomy two-horse wagon of 
Madame la Cantiniére, with its barrel of wine and other luxuries, surmounted 
by a tricolor flag and the red cross. The French medical arrangements 
were also superior from all we can hear. 
In the matter of artillery it would be hard to beat the personnel of that 
branch of the French service either in stature or intelligence. The guns 
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are better horsed than the Germans, and the harness is more practical, be- 
ing similar to that in the British service, the leader's traces being fastened 
to those of the team behind instead of to a splinter-bar hanging from alow 
pole. The French driving is, however, not so good. The latter took also less 
pains to screen their guns from sight, while the Germans, if time allowed, 
would run up a little embrasure, cover the front with grass or straw, accord- 
ing to the crop, and not let a man show his head over the parapet. The same 
rule applied to the German infantry. Inan instant the spades were at work, 
a trench thrown up, and the work concealed by every imaginable device, 
while any individual failing to squat quite low down out of sight was certain 
of prompt and severe reprimand. On the other hand, German troops are 
not encouraged in advancing to the attack to seek cover separately ; that 
is the business of captains and commanders of sections. The object aimed 
atis rapid and continuous advance, the reserve going forward to beat of 
drum in close order and sometimes in that “ parade march,” which in the 
matter of muscle exercise is so highly valued. The French system of at- 
tack is not dissimilar—always on the move, line pushing forward line, but 
much looser. Oneof the more remarkable things about the Germans would 
appear to be the extreme quietness in the ranks. Every man is so trained 
that he knows what todo. There is no excited shouting out to this one or 
that to lie down, or right incline, to close in or open out ; noaides-de-camp 
gallop about with contradictory orders, all is method or system. Thesame 
silence is not found in the French ranks. There are, however, few words 
of command in extended order; the whistle does everything. The Ger- 
mans have discarded volley firing. What may be saved in ammunition is 
lost, they think, in the desire to produce a good volley, and the nervous 
waiting for the command, “ Fire,” after the sights have been aligned with 
the object. Independent firing is invariable, although frequently restricted 
to named files, and especially to marksmen, who wear a braid badge from 
chest to shoulder. The French, on the other hand, fire volleys, except at 
point-blank range, and their fire discipline is good. Neither army will have 
anything to do with flag signalling. The Germans make but a very limited 
use of the bicycle, while the French employ it largely. Stretcher bearers 
were not organized in either manceuvre army, but the French ambulances 
were excellent. Every effort is made in both services to prevent any avoid- 
able reduction of the fighting line, which is in England so terribly attenua- 
ted by extra regimental and half independent services. There is no attempt 
even to provide the men with water by means of horse barrels. 

The route march of both Germans and Frenchmen is quite a third as 
fast again, we understand, as that prevailing withus. The former step long, 
the latter short and quick. The former wear long boots and foot wraps or 
socks, as they prefer, the latter short boots. The men of both nations are 
discouraged from smoking on the march, but allowed to drink as often as 
they like and can, not halting, however, for the purpose. They may fall 
out of the ranks and fill their cup or bottle, but they must run on to catch 
their company. The German column begins slow, halts in half an hour, and 
then at half the distance stepping out and singing the final half. Provided 
that the column does not drag, and that ranks are well locked up, the men 
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are allowed largely to choose their own path, and the French march when- 
ever it is possible with a rank on each side of the road to get aclear current 
of air through the column, all traffic going down the centre. Arms may be 
sloped or slung, but not trailed. The trail takes too much room. 

As regards the cavalry, what the French gain in better horseflesh they 
lose in riding and dash. The German Uhlan is well known, but all descrip- 
tions of their cavalrymen carry ihe lance, the pennon being furled while 
reconnoitring. The French horse soldier still wears the baggy leather over- 
alls said to have been invented by Marshal Lasalle, and they give him a 
clumsy appearance both in and out of the saddle—very different to the Ger- 
man. The German work is almost wholly by squadrons, even in the charge, 
and the effect of squadron after squadron coming on has an undoubted 
influence upon opposing infantry. When forty squadrons charged the in- 
fantry of the 3d Army Corps near Stettin it appeared terrible to one stand- 
ing with the latter. German cavalry charging German cavalry go right 
home into the opposing line, and are ordered by the drill book to charge 
through infantry if it can be done with safety, and in any case only to wheel 
at the very last moment. There can be no doubt that both French and 
German horses are more highly trained and docile than ours. In the Ger- 
man army this may come from overwork and poor food, but with the French 
their horse condition was splendid. 

The Germans had two captive balloons at work—one of the ordinary 
type, the other of the elongated pattern—at a height of 400 metres, an of- 
ficer working the telephone to the detachment. The French had one or- 
dinary balloon. But, apart from the moral effect, the general opinion is 
that balloons are of comparatively little value save in the most favorable 
atmospheric conditions; the oscillation in the slightest wind is tremendous, 
and mistakes are easy unless the country is thoroughly known. We have 
reserved to the end the answer we have obtained to the great question of 
the discipline in the two armies. In the German service it is perfect— 
rigid, unbending. The officer lives, eats, works, and, for aught we can 
gather to the contrary, sleeps, tightly buttoned up, begloved, his sword on, 
a picture of military precision. He is forever saluting or returning salutes. 
He knows no ease, no relaxation—is the officer, and nothing but the officer, 
the twenty-four hours through. Respect for him there must be on the 
part of the rank and file—love is another thing—and the outward signs of 
it are never relaxed, omitted, or forgotten. The French officer, on the 
other hand, is a don enfant. His sword is an instrument for parade, and 
he takes it off the moment he can, unhooks it when skirmishing or if it is 
in his way, rarely wears it in the street, and does not trouble much about 
gloves. There is saluting, but it is more or less fitful, and very different to 
the smart and respectful attitude of the German. It is also easy to see that 
it is more or less grudgingly given. There is probably much more raf- 
prochement on the part of the French soldier towards his officer than in the 
German service. The difference in social rank is less marked, but it is 
accompanied not infrequently by reply, observation, and familiarity from 
the ranks. The sergeants sometimes find it very difficult to maintain their 
position and authority among privates, many of whom have easy means and 
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are people of importance in their native districts. It is also open to question 
whether the presence of these, if of a levelling character, does not give rise 
to some discontent among their ordinary comrades, who think themselves 
placed at a disadvantage in the matter of food and duty, and to some extent 
the suspicion is possibly well founded. 

But to the credit of the whole profession of arms it must be recorded 
that none of the foreign officers who attended the German manceuvres, and 
none of those who attended the great French assembly, witnessed any 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct on the part of any soldier. This is sat- 
isfactory from every point of view, coupled moreover with the good be- 
havior of the British troops in the New Forest manceuvres, the direction 
of which by H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught so favorably impressed 
many of the foreign officers it is the greatest pleasure of the British army 
to welcome.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A QUICK-FIRING GUN FOR HORSE ARTILLERY. 
From the United Service Magazine, London. 
By Captain H. B. STRANGE, R. A. 


. | ‘HE carronade was the original quick-firing gun, it was adopted by 
the navy late in the eighteenth century, and has been nearly one 
hundred years reaching its present state of perfection. The signs 
of the times indicate that its use may soon be extended to horse 

artillery. In the May number of the Royal United Service Journal ap- 
peared a most interesting lecture delivered to the members of that Institu- 
tion by Major A. J. Hughes, R. A., on Artillery fire and Okehampton ex- 
periences. In discussing his subject Major Hughes introduces the question 
of a quick-firing gun for field artillery, and dismisses it by declaring that 
accuracy and range are so much more important than rapidity of fire, that 
on the whole the breech-loading gun is better. This is undoubtedly true 
from the corps artillery point of view, but the immense importance of rapid 
fire for horse artillery when codperating with cavalry can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Major May, R. A., who may safely be quoted as an authority, states in 
his lecture on “Codperation between Guns and Cavalry”: ‘There is no 
time now for deliberation, every shot must tell.” In the discussion which 
ensued on Major May’s lecture several distinguished officers drew attention 
to the value of rapid fire for horse artillery. Colonel Marshall, R. A., said: 
“I mention the above details to show how much importance we attach to 
rapidity of fire and how anxious we are to increase it.” General Lord Rob- 
erts, V. C., supported these views in the following words: ‘“ Another most 
desirable point is one that was mentioned just now by Colonel Marshall, 
namely, rapidity of firing, which, to my mind, is as important as mobility. 
If the fire cannot be rapid there is but little use for horse artillery when 
acting with cavalry, because in an attack its opportunity is too fleeting to 
admit of delay.” General Sir R. Buller’s, V. C., G. C. B., words were to 
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the same effect: “ Dealing with the question merely as a question of com- 
bined action of cavalry and horse artillery the one important factor is that 
of time; you must arrange to save time.” 

In the face of such weighty evidence it would be ridiculous to contest 
the great advantage to be derived by arming the horse artillery with a rapid- 
firing gun, provided the muzzle velocity and weight of shell of the B. L. 
gun could be maintained. There are two distinct kinds of rapid-firing guns, 
the true quick-firer, and the gun commonly known as the rapid-loading. 
The latter may be discarded at once. It is very little better than the or- 
dinary B. L., and only differs from it it in having fixed ammunition, so sav- 
ing tubes and a short time in reloading. The true quick-firer must not 
recoil. The layer must be able to stand or sit on the trail during the whole 
time the gun is in action; so that the sight can be kept steadily on the tar- 
get, and so that round after round may be fired as quickly as the cartridges 
can be jammed into the gun, probably at the rate of ten rounds a minute 
per gun or sixty per battery. It is on this hail of shot that the navy 
rely to stop torpedo-boats; its effect on a regiment of cavalry would be 
appalling. 

The great problem of the quick-firing gun is to find means to check 
the recoil with no better holdfast than the varying surface of mother earth. 
There are but few ways of reducing the recoil. The first and most obvious 
is to use a very heavy gun and carriage. This is prohibited because the 
weight behind the team must be strictly limited in order to secure mobil- 
ity. There remain other alternatives. One of these consists in reducing 
the weight of shell and the muzzle velocity. Taking the present 12-pounder 
B. L. H. A. gun as an example, the pressure, which is about fifteen to six- 
teen tons per square inch, in the chamber would be reduced to ten tons by 
using a seven pounds shot. A reduction of muzzle velocity would lower 
it still further, so that the recoil might well be diminished about one- 
half and completely controlled by the use of the plough trail, hydraulic 
buffer, etc. 

The quick-firing gun compels the use of a light shell and low velocity. 
In this lies the crux of the whole matter. Is the heavy shell and high ve- 
locity just attained with so much labor to be abandoned ? 

General Sir W. Stirling and Major May say that the horse artillery, 
when codperating with cavalry, will, as a rule, fight at very short ranges, 
viz., from 1000 to 1500 yards. If this be admitted the light shell, low ve- 
locity, and slight inaccuracy of the quick-firing gun is not so serious a 
drawback as it may seem to the employment of the gun for horse artillery. 
But what of the line of battle? How would the horse artillery fare in the 
artillery duel at comparatively long ranges—would they not be annihilated, 
or compelled to withdraw if firing, say, for argument, a 7-pounder shell 
with a M. V. of 1550 feet secs.? This opens up the larger question of the 
true rdle of horse artillery—is their whole and sole duty to associate and 
fight with the cavalry, or are they to be able to take their place in the line 
of battle, at the risk of impairing their efficiency in the cavalry combat, by 
adhering to their old B. L. guns, which restrict a battery to eight rounds a 
minute? This question has to be solved before a quick-firing gun can be 
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introduced. The Germans—still the leaders of military fashion—appear to 
think a light shell allowable; Herr Krupp’s quick-firing field gun firing a 
shell weighing only 61¢ Ibs. 

A few minor advantages of quick-firing guns may be noticed. The 
quick-firing gun itself is extremely simple; no complicated and delicate 
de Bange pad is required; the metallic cartridge case does the work of 
obturation; the troublesome vent which continually requires replacing and 
the expensive tube disappear. The ammunition is simple. The brass car- 
tridge case protects the charge against moisture and back fire. When the 
breech is opened rapidly no cartridge bag is left to smoulder in the chamber 
and the cartridge contains its own means of ignition. A limber to carry 
fixed ammunition could probably be designed much more compact and 
lighter than the existing pattern. 

An ideal quick-firing gun would be: 


Guxn— AMMUNITION— 
3 inches Weight of shell ................ 7 Ibs. 
88 inches Weight of charge.............. 10 ozs. 
I in 25 Weight of case. ............. 12'% ozs. 
6 cwt Round complete... .... 8 lbs. 6% ozs. 
Muzzle velocity. ......... 1500 ft.-secs 
Gun CARRIAGE— Total weight........ 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 
Height of axis of gun........... 3 feet. Total weight behind team............ 
Height of wheels....... ee ere 29 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lbs. 
5 feet 


The above figures are not imaginary but taken from the results already 
obtained by various gun-makers. The chamber pressure would be about 
ten tons per square inch; the superintendent of the laboratory has proved 
by actual experiment that an aluminum case can be made to stand this 
pressure. 

Remarkable variations in the weight of projectile used by horse artillery 
and field artillery have occurred during the past few years. In 1870 the 
R. B. L. field guns had been withdrawn—they were 9-pounder and 12- 
pounder. The horse artillery had the 9-pounder R. M. L.. and the field 
batteries had 9 and 16-pounders. A wish to obtain simplicity at all costs 
led to the introduction of the 13-pounder R. M. L. It was quickly super- 
seded by the 12-pounder, B. L. for both horse and field artillery; this gun 
being found too heavy for horse artillery, a light 12-pounder is being in- 
troduced and the old gun is to become a 15-pounder. A 5-inch howitzer 
is also on the ¢afzs. Uniformity is further off than ever. As the 6-pounder 


was the ideal horse artillery gun in the past, may it not become so again, 
with the greatly increased power obtained by adopting the quick-firing 
system ? 


Military Motes. 


CAVALRY INSPECTIONS, 


S the period of the cavalry drills is now approaching, the following 
A résumé from the pen of General von Pelet-Narbonne, one of the 
leading cavalry experts of Germany, on the conditions which a well- 
trained squadron should fulfill, and the means whereby this standard 
is attainable, may be of use to those officers and others who wish to form 
an independent opinion on the degree of efficiency which has been reached 
by our cavalry—an opinion on which they can individually rely, since it will 
depend on principles which must commend themselves theoretically to all, 
because they are obviously based on sound common sense, and practically 
because they have been evolved by experience extending over a term of a 
great many years. 

To the principles laid down by General von Schmidt, and which, thanks 
to the efforts of Colonel Bowdler, late 8th Hussars, are now accessible to 
English readers, General von Pelet-Narbonne adds the following : 

“In the drill inspection of closed squadrons the first point to grasp is, 
that the foundation of all cohesion and precision of manceuvre lies in the 
capacity of the squadron to ride straight to the front. 

“ This riding ‘straight to the front’ can only be attained when every 
rider has his horse well between his hands and legs, understands ‘ pace,’ 
and, without turning his head to either flank, follows his troop leader at the 
prescribed distance, looking straight to his front. The degree of accuracy, 
therefore, attained in a simple advance is in itself a test of the value of the 
instruction imparted in individual horsemanship. But the required accuracy 
cannot be obtained unless before moving off every horse stands absolutely 
square in the ranks, poised in hand, ready to move at the last sound of 
the word, hence the importance which attaches to accurate dressing when 
halted.” 

It may be noticed in passing that, simple as the above may appear, it is, 
nevertheless the case that each and all of these conditions are those most 
generally ignored in our own service; they are all so obviously matters of 
common knowledge that in the end every one forgets to look after them ; 
but how great an importance‘even such a leader as Seydlitz attached to them, 
especially to the latter, is evident from his custom of always forming line to 
the halt with his heavy cavalry before advancing to the attack. Roszbach 
and Zorndorf are cases in point. 

“ This riding ‘straight to the front’ must be judged either from front or 
rear, never from a flank. It is a good plan when the squadron has pro- 
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ceeded a few hundred yards to sound fours about, and note whether it re- 
turns to its original starting point ; but this should be done unexpectedly, 
otherwise the troop leaders will soon find out some dodge of throwing dust 
in the inspecting officer’s eyes. 

“ The correct maintenance of the prescribed distance between the ranks 
is of the greatest importance ; this must be judged from the flank. 

“ Particular attention should be devoted to the endurance of the horses 
at the gallop. Five minutes at this pace is the least, even in heavy ground, 
to be followed by a charge well ridden home, after which the squadron dis- 
perses, rallies and halts, whilst the inspector goes round the horses, noting 
heaving flanks, displaced kits, or any other signs of neglect or distress. 
During the gallop the riders must sit still and the horses move in long, 
steady strides, without crowding, pulling, or changing, all of which indicate 
waste of energy. The squadron should be manceuvred throughout the 
duration of the gallop, and, if possible, taken over reasonable obstacles. 

“The charge should be delivered absolutely en muraz//e, with no thought 
of a possible mé/ée to follow. The enemy must be made to feel your deter- 
mination to ride him down, not merely to mingle with him. The ranks 
must be kept clear and distinct, the troop leaders well to the front, and the 
pace regulated to the best speed of the slowest horse, which implies that up 
to the last the horses are still in hand.” 

It may be asked whether, after all, this is not merely a counsel of per- 
fection, whether, in fact, any cavalry in the world approaches this standard ? 
The answer will be found in the following lines, written in August, 1889, 
immediately after returning from the German parade ground, on which the 
inspection took place, with the facts still fresh and vivid in mv memory. 

“ The first thing that struck me on riding down to the ground was the 
extraordinary precision with which the alignment was taken up—every 
horse dead square to the front; and when the line was called to attention, 
every man took up his reins, collected his horse, and sat ready to obey the 
word of command. This is an important feature, for it is on this that the 
extraordinary precision with which a manceuvre is commenced depends, 
Again and again, on subsequent occasions, I saw a whole brigade move off 
at a trot simultaneously—literally, before the eye could sweep from end to 
end of the formation. Of the march-past at a walk with which the pro- 
ceedings began, I need only notice that it was neither better nor worse than 
what we usually see; but the small horses looked altogether overweighted 
by their riders, and the want of smartness in the turn-out also unfavorably 
impressed me. 

“But all this was changed when they began to move. After the march 
past the regiment was drawn up in line of squadron column at close inter- 
val. The ‘trot’ was sounded, and they moved off with absolute precision, 
and, after advancing a couple of hundred yards, opened out by inclining to 
full intervals. Then they wheeled into half-column of squadrons, and 
continued the advance in perfect order for about 400 yards, still trotting. 
Then followed ‘front form’ and line to the front on the leading squadron, 
to effect which the rearmost squadron had a considerable gallop. A few 
more yards to the front to steady them down, and then they broke ino 
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column of divisions (Zage) to the left, and immediately afterwards the ‘ gal- 
lop’ sounded, and away they went at their full gallop of manceuvre of fifteen 
miles an hour without the slightest opening out; this pace was maintained 
for about 1200 yards, then the head of the column wheeled to the right, and 
as soon as the tail of the column. passed the wheeling-point, the ‘ wheel into 
line ’ sounded, and the movement was executed with an accuracy I could 
hardly believe possible. The advance was continued some 300 yards, and 
then the ‘charge’ sounded, and it was delivered almost like a wall; then 
mélée and rally followed, and the regiment drew up in its original formation 
of line of squadron columns at close interval. I subsequently measured up 


the distance covered at the gallop on a large scale-map, and could not make © 


it less than 3000 yards, take it any way I would. The next operation was 
the debouching from a wood and charging infantry. The regiments, which, 
I should have mentioned, numbered five squadrons of sixty-two to sixty-five 
files, trotted off down one of the numerous cuts through the forest which 
borders the drill-ground, and when all had well disappeared, we heard the 
‘halt’ and ‘threes about ’—the Germans still work by threes and not by 
fours—and the next moment the ‘gallop’ sounded. The regiment came 
out, not at the gallop but at the charge ; each squadron front formed as it 
got room, and selecting its own object about 600 yards from the wood, 
charged down on it at the fullest extended speed of their horses; and then 
all idea of the little horses being overweighted vanished from my mind, 
They came on like the fastest rush on a polo-ground, though of course the 
lines were not so wellclosed up as before. I had to confess, infantryman as I 
am, that even repeaters would have had a poor chance of stopping the rush. 
Then followed a short halt without dismounting, and then three more long 
advances, ending with a charge, mé/ée, and pursuit, were ridden. None of 
the advances were less than 2000 yards, and in two out of the three the line 
was formed after the ‘ gallop’ had been sounded, and not whilst the heads 
of the columns were still trotting. The charges were beautifully ridden, 
boot to boot throughout. In only one point could I find an opening for 
criticism—viz.; that the mé/ée were hardly satisfactory, the men scarcely 
leaving the ranks, but only making a pretense of doing so. Probably, as it 
was only an infantry general inspecting them, they thought it safe to try a 
little ‘eye-wash.’ I must confess, however, that under no circumstances 
have I ever seen this part of the show as well done in Germany, as I used 
to see the 11th Bengal Lancers do it in India. The day wound up with a 
gallop past, for which I have nothing but praise. The squadrons swept by 
at their full fifteen miles an hour, horses in hand, and that smooth rythmical 
swing of the plumes (they wore plumes that day) which implies a total 
absence of wasted energy. One might live long at Aldershot and see noth- 
ing better. Next day I went down to see the brigade inspection. The 
brigade turned out two regiments of five squadrons each, the squadrons the 
same strength as the day before. After the march-past the manceuvring 
commenced, as the third line of a division in line of squadrons at close in- 
terval, at a trot; and it would be difficult to imagine anything more perfect 
than the way they changed front and wheeled. There was no trace of rag- 
gedness anywhere; they looked just like two squares off a chess-board man- 
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ceuvring about. Then camea repetition of the gallop to a flank in column 
of divisions (Zage) of the day before. For about 1500 yards this tremen- 
dous column, nearly half a mile long, moved with the same precision as the 
regiment had done. Then they simultaneously wheeled into half-column to 
the left. Just at this moment the head of an infantry column emerged from 
the wood to the right rear, and the general commanding took them for his 
target. He sounded ‘troops about,’ which brought them into half-column 
right in front, and his gallopers flew. As the leading one reached the right- 
hand regiment, I heard ‘line to the front’ sound, and the regiment formed 
to the front, not at the gallop of manceuvre, but at racing pace, and 
went straight forthe enemy. The three squadrons on the right of the sec- 
ond regiment completed their wheel, which brought them into column, and 
enabled them to gain the rear of the first regiment, when they again wheeled 
into line and charged right into the mé/ée of the first line, and the last two 
squadrons cantered up and halted as last reserve. I have never seen any- 
thing faster or more perfect than the way this attack was delivered. The 
infantry of course, had nothing to do with the performance, but were only 
coming out to drill, and therefore took no notice of the cavalry; but still, 
had it been an ordinary defile, the cavalry were down on them before 300 
men had passed, and under such circumstances that even repeaters could 
not have given them more than an average of five shots, or 1500 bullets, of 
which probably not fifteen would have taken serious effect. The remainder 
of the inspection consisted of two more long advances and charges against 
a skeleton cavalry, all delivered with the same precision as the day before ; 
and after a critique and final gallop past, we all marched home together, the 
squadron leaders congratulating each other on having had two such easy 
days for their horses. And indeed, in comparison to the previous fortnight, 
they had been easy days, for they had had five days a week of from five to 
six hours a day, and on these two days the last squadron was back in bar- 
racks in three and a half hours only. _ It is difficult to estimate the ground 
actually covered, but to the drill-ground and back was eight miles, and in 
the hour-and-a-half’s manceuvring they had covered at least twelve more, 
or twenty in all. During the preceding period they could never have done 
less than thirty miles, all told. Yet in spite of this the horses were in per- 
fect condition, far superior to what I remember them at similar periods five 
and six years ago. Going round their stables. afterwards, I was simply as- 
tounded at the condition of the animals’ legs and sinews. Not a sign of 
overwork was there amongst them, the sick lines being nearly empty. After- 
wards, in conversation with the officers who remembered the old pre-’70 
days, I was assured that the improvement in the remounts and the way of 
managing horses had been so marked, that whereas formerly it was difficult 
to make up one’s mind as to which of the horses ought to be cast, because 
they were all so miserable, nowadays it was difficult to find enough to cast, 
so few really being literally past work.” F.N.M.—/ournal R. U.S. 1. 


FIELD ARTILLERY DRIVING, 


There are few points on which the Royal Artillery has a better right to 
pride itself on than the perfection to which it has brought the art of driving 
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between points with the utmost accuracy. The tournament at the Agricul- 
tural Hall annually demonstrates the mastery achieved in this particular 
direction. But the question will obtrude itself on the average observer, 
whether, on the whole, this accuracy is of any practical advantage; whether, 
indeed, in the effort to obtain distinction in this particular line, batteries 
are not sacrificing points of far greater substantial value. For what is it 
that we really require from our batteries on service? Show driving between 
a pair of gate-posts, for instance! Far from it. Gate-posts will be rarely 
met with on service, and even where they are they are generally sufficiently 
far apart not to interfere with the movements of anything less clumsy than 
a farmer’s wain. 

What we really require is a uniform standard of excellence throughout 
our batteries, so high that we can count on the delivery of, say, twenty bat- 
teries on a given point, perhaps twenty miles distant, in the least possible 
time, and with the greatest possible certainty. Assuming moderate ground 
in the first place, the thing required to turn the fate of an action is the 
simultaneous appearance of from ten to twenty batteries, at decisive range, 
over against the enemy’s position. Will fine driving help usthere? Very 
little, we fancy. What is really wanted is some system carefully thougfit 
ut and practiced in peace, which will insure that in every team not only 
does every horse do his own share of the work, but that each employs what 
strength he possesses to the best possible advantage. But these are points 
never even remotely touched on in fine driving. 

For the last twenty-five years or more in Germany, ever since, in fact, 
von Hindersinn took the matter in hand, the battery commanders have been 
working against one another to discover some system by which to insure 
the endurance of their horses under the strain that the requirement of 
modern tactics places on them ; chief amongst which is the exact equality 
of every team, for no battery commander when trotting out in column of 
route, with perhaps ten batteries behind him, can afford to have a single 
team break down—not only if the road be narrow does it obstruct the col- 
umn, but it affords every other driver and gunner in the force opportunity 
to gibe and jeer at the defeated team, a possibility that the average smart 
soldier would dread more than anything the enemy could do him. Under 
pressure of this necessity, the German battery leaders have evolved for them- 
selves a system of training which, judged by the results achieved, is above 
and beyond anything elsewhere attained. They do not speak of it much, for 
without doubt many are unconscious of the exact steps of reasoning and 
experiment by which it has evolved itself. In matters of this sort, this often 
happens; very frequently indeed is it the case that men are discovered by 
their superiors to possess in an extraordinary degree the faculty of person- 
ally securing results, without being themselves in any way competent to 
explain how they arrive at them. To take an instance from another field 
altogether: It is perfectly well known that many an express driver pos- 
sesses the faculty of bringing his train in to time, day for day, to the second, 
without ever consulting his watch at all, or forming any definite opinion as 
to the rate of speed he has been running. Some years ago, for instance, 
when some very important brake experiments were being made, one of the 
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commission, who was on the engine and furnished with a stop-watch, found 
out to his surprise that the driver’s estimate of his speed was frequently as 
much as 15 per cent. below the actual rate; when he thought he was going 
sixty miles an hour, as a fact he was going seventy, and not even the evidence 
of the watch could convince him. To have asked him to explain how he 
arrived at his results would have been futile; had one succeeded in con- 
vincing him that, as a fact; he actually did attain them, he would probably 
have thought out for himself some personal explanation of the phenomenon, 
without any scientific value whatever. And the same is frequently the case 
with horsemen and drivers: they have insensibly imbibed the atmosphere 
of the command to which they belong, it has become second nature to them 
to attain certain consequences with certain actions; but as to the why and 
wherefore, they have never troubled their heads about it at all. 

But the keen and intellectual officer has been studying him meanwhile, 
and, in turn, having thought the matter out to a system, has achieved even 
better results, which he has communicated to his own battery without, per- 
haps, having succeeded in making them understand any better ; and so it 
comes to pass that in course of time all batteries become imbued with the 
same tradition without understanding in the least the process of reasoning 
on which this tradition is founded. Then comes along the distinguished 
foreign officer on a voyage of discovery. He is received as a comrade, is 
told all that the ordinary officer can tell him, and, finding that there is 
nothing particularly new in it, goes off with the impression that there is 
really nothing to find out. But all the while there is something, and some- 
thing well worth finding out into the bargain. From personal experience 
we know that this fate has befallen many an inquirer; but from personal 
experience, also, we can allege that there really is something there to find 
out, though we confess that we have never got to the bottom of it entirely. 
It is based on the gymnastic training of the young horse to use his back 
muscles for draught purposes, and on careful stable management, apportion- 
ing accurately to every individual horse the amount of feed necessary to 
supply the waste of his own tissues, and maintaining each and all of them 
in the highest possible condition of training possible; indeed, it amounts 
to nothing less than accomplishing for every individual horse in the bat- 
tery what the skilled trainer secures in the case of the young horses com- 
mitted to his charge, but with the important modification that there is no 
owner's purse on which to draw indefinitely. 

If any trained battery officer would make it his special business to get to 
the bottom of this matter, and to communicate a paper on this subject to 
this Institution, he might achieve results in our own service of the highest 
and most far-reaching value; for all our officers require, in order to equal 
the finest performances of foreign nations, is some indication of the stand- 
ard of excellence they have to beat-—the sporting instinct of the race does 
the rest. F.N. M.—/ournal R. U.S. 1. 

NEW REGULATION FOR FIELD SERVICE,—FRANCE, 

The regulations of the 26th October, 1883, have been subjected to a thor- 
ough revise and brought into harmony with the conditions evolved by re- 
cent changes in armament and organization. 
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They are to appear within the next few days, and will bear date 28th 
May, 1895: The new work will be divided into the following sections: 1, 
Organization of the Army; 2, Orders; 3, Reconnaissance; 4, Security ; 
5, Marches; 6, Cantonments, camps, and bivouacs ; 7, Supply of ammuni- 
tion ; 8, Supply of food to troops in the field ; 9, Requisitions ; Detachments; 
11, Conduct of patrols ; 12, Convoys and their protection; 13, Duties of the 
military police ; 14, Combat. The tendency of this revised edition is to sub- 
stitute, wherever possible, principles and general rules for exact prescrip- 
tion. A full discussion of the general headings will be found in the Deutsche 
Heeres Zeitung, No. 60.—/ournal R. 1. 


THE COMMEMORATION OF SEDAN, 


Brilliant weather and brilliant success attended the rejoicings in Ber- 
lin and throughout Germany over the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle 
of Sedan. The whole population was ex /é/e with the Emperor and the 
army; but the most perfect order prevailed, and, save in the regulation of 
the heavy traffic, the vastly-improved police force had a light task to dis- 
charge. The initial ceremony was the opening of the Emperor William 
memorial church on Sunday morning. The first act of the Emperor on 
arriving at the church with the Empress was to inspect the guard of honor. 
This he did unattended by any staff or officer. The state was handed to 
him by the tallest officer in the Prussian Guard, wearing as did all ranks the 
Frederick the Great sugar-cone cap. It adds greatly to the height of the 
men, being at least eight inches high, surmounted by a scarlet button. 
The silvered front glistens in the sun, but wherewithal it has a strange 
theatrical appearance. After the consecration, and before their Majesties 
entered the carriage, the guard of honor marched past, headed by the dele- 
gated standards and the band. The State military performance at the 
opera, by command and in the presence of the Emperor, was not so brilliant 
as might have been anticipated; there were many empty places, and his 
Majesty was not seen by the great majority of the audience. 

The arrangements for the great review of the Guards on September 2 
were absolutely perfect. The only question is whether it would not be pol- 
itic from every point of view to afford the masses of the people greater 
opportunity of seeing the troops from stands and less encumbered by severe 
police restrictions. It would be well to let the people feel that the army is 
theirs and not alone their sovereign’s. Six hundred privileged persons had 
carriage tickets; they were massed in lines on the right flank of the army, 
and then when his Majesty had ridden down the martial front, the car- 
riages, escorted by police, moved in single file to appointed places, four 
deep right and left of the saluting point, and not allowed to stir until the 
staff and the troops were well clear of the ground. One stand there was 
for the first time but, as few believed it would be well placed, its expensive 
seats were badly occupied, and indeed they were too low to see well over 
the heads of the staff. The “oi polloi” were kept far behind, and their 
numbers were small. In Berlin they do not as in England expect troops to 
drill and manceuvre without drill grounds, or to learn to shoot without 
ranges. The Tempelhof Feld, half-an-hour from the centre of Berlin, is a 
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vast flat park, nearly a thousand acres in extent, covered with turf, and with 
but one single tree to interfere with manceuvring, and not a rail or gate. 
Compare this with Hyde Park and Regent’s Park. 

Punctually at nine o’clock “the Lord of War” rode on to the ground. 
Two lines were before him, the first of infantry in line of quarter column; 
the second of artillery, cavalry, and train in battery and squadron column. 
The general staff was on the right flank ; every band played the salute, every 
throat shouted welcome to the Imperial master. His Majesty, accompanied 
by the kings of Saxony and Wurtemburg, then rode down the front of 
each line—a total distance of two miles at the very least—and bade “ good 
morning” to each regiment. No sooner had he quitted the infantry than 
the brigades took post at the far end of the saluting base in mass of grand 
divisions in quarter column. Not a minute was lost. There was no gal- 
loping of aides-de-camp, there was no noise, no confusion; every officer 
knew exactly where to take his battalion. There was no overlapping, no 
dressing forward or dressing back by fussy majors; the whole moved like 
clockwork. What a lesson to the British Staff, divisional, brigade, or reg- 
imental. The inspection took three-quarters of an hour, then the march 
past began. Was it preceded by artillery to cut up the ground, by cavalry 
to kick up a dust for the foot soldier? No; the infantry as the principal 
arm led the way. First the drums and fifes in single rank by brigades ; they 
play to within fifty paces of the saluting point. The massed bands of the 
brigade drawn up opposite the Emperor then take up the march. The 
drums and fifes pass the saluting point, “left turn,” march in file and form 
up behind the bands. Then comes the 1st Regiment of the Guard. His 
Majesty leaves the side of the six-horse carriage, occupied by the Empress 
and her two elder sons, and leads it past his consort. “Parade march” is 
the step—quick time, with legs raised, thrown out, the toe pointed, and the 
sole brought heavily to the ground. The white linen trousers of all the 
infantry, company officers included, move in perfect unison—six inches in- 
terval between every man, arms at the slope, and only one regiment with 
bayonets fixed, no mounted or company officers in front of the men. The 
former all ride by behind the brigadier, and are well out of the way. Fifty 
paces past the saluting point the “ parade march” gives place to ordinary 
“quick time.” Then at two hundred paces every brigade moves off the 
base, some to the left in column of sections by successive companies, some 
to the right at a fast double, but absolutely without the slightest confusion ; 
and not one single staff officer took a message or worried a colonel with 
some contrary direction or his own heaven-inspired views throughout the 
morning, nor was there ever the slightest loss or gain of distance between 
brigades or companies. The Garde du Corps led the cavalry. Their eagle- 
crested helmets of Charlemagne pattern shone splendidly over their cuir- 
asses and white tunics, but neither in horses nor in general turn-out were 
they to compare man for man with her Majesty’s household cavalry. The 
horses were not big enough, they were not of uniform color, and the pre- 
ponderating bays compared ill with life guards’ blacks. The gloves were 
not equal to gauntlets, the somewhat dirty-looking cloth buff breeches of 
the troopers were not equal to white buckskin thoroughly cleaned, the 
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boots did not fit, and the bridles and headgear left much to be desired 
save in simplicity of bit. The riding, too, was different to that usual in 
England ; the horsemen sit lower, more forward, and with high knee. But 
of all the regiments in the four cavalry brigades on the ground, the finest 
perhaps of all was that which is styled “ Konigin von Grossbritannien und 
Irland,” and of which her Majesty the Queen is colonel. It is simply mag- 
nificent from every point of view. The band of each cavalry regiment 
played its own corps past, moving independently into position, the kettle- 
drummer alone preceding the regiment. Then, at fifty paces past the 
saluting point, he gallops his well-trained horse in a circle, playing all 
the while, and tossing his sticks to his place in the band. It is very 
effective, and the drummer playing the silver kettledrums presented by 
Queen Victoria to her 1st Regiment of Dragoons attracted much atten- 
tion. The artillery horses, like those of the cavalry, show designs of 
much overwork. Neither in horseflesh, riding, driving, harnessing, equip- 
ment, uniform, or turn-out has Woolwich aught to learn. When the mili- 
tary train had gone by, the infantry, cavalry, and artillery were entirely 
clear of the parade ground. There was no second march past, advance 
in review order, or cavalry charge. The march past lasted eighty-five min- 
utes although the infantry were in deep column and the cavalry in squadron 
column at quarter distance. The Emperor’s staff had swollen to fully five 
hundred officers ; none looked smarter than Colonel Swaine, C. B., of the 
Rifle Brigade, the justly popular military attaché. Close to the Emperor 
most of the time was his friend the Earl of Lonsdale in the picturesque 
uniform of the Cumberland Yeomen, and not far off Lord Chesham. 

The brigade standards it should be said led each brigade past, laurel 
crowned, and so that every man could see them. Then they defiled be- 
fore the statue of Frederick the Great in Unter den Linden, and were 
conducted by the Emperor to the military cabinet through 30,000 school 
children. But in front of the palace, after a banquet to 350 officers, the 
Emperor’s toast being to the Guards, there was enacted at night a military 
scene the like of which has never been excelled if ever equalled. Twothou- 
sand five hundred troops held the palace square. The palace itself, like all 
the town, was ablaze with illumination. It was a magnificent background 
to a glorious scene, the night as light as day. Their Majesties took a posi- 
tion in the palace balcony. Then there came from the Linden the massed 
bands and trumpets, drums and fifes of the Berlin division, escorted by sol- 
dier bearers of magnesium torches. Then formed up the drums, the trum- 
pets and the fifes under a bugle-major mounted on a pedestal. Facing him 
was the senior bandmaster of the army, Herr Rossberg, likewise command- 
ing the massed bands. The drums, 300 in number, began—a single tap 
swelling into glorious volume of sound as of rushing water, and dying 
away little by little into the expiring wail of the final note. It wasemblem- 
atic of life. Then the massed bands bemoaned the heroes fallen in the 
cause of Imperial unity twenty-five years ago by a superb rendering of a 
funeral march. Many pieces followed in quick succession, now of all the 
thousand musicians combined, now of the trumpets, then of the drums, all 
faultlessly led, faultlessly executed, the torches burning brightly the while. 
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No opera could be finer, no scene more gorgeous. Then they marched 
away through the thronged Linden avenue, and the tireless Emperor sped 
to the station to travel all night to inspect a cavalry division and return in 
twenty-four hours.— 7he’'Army and Navy Gazette. 


PHOTO-TOPOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


The vertical line marks the vertical plane of the instrument and of the 
image and field of view. It is in the same plane as the vertical web of the 
telescope, by which the camera is surmounted, and if the instrument is ro- 
tated on its vertical axis, until the vertical web of the telescope bisects any 
point visible through the telescope, it is quite certain that the image of that 
point must be cut by the vertical line on the photogram, and it is not at all 
necessary to be able to see the image of that point in the picture in order 
to fix its position. 

(2) The horizontal line marks the horizon of the instrument. 

(3) The scale at the top of the picture is part of a magnetic compass 
scale projected on the picture. It is to be used for reading the bearing of 
ths meridian vertical plane (vertical line). In these pictures the bearings 
are magnetic; but, whenever desired, the instrument can be adjusted to 
record true bearings, provided, of course, that the magnetic variation of the 
place is known, so as to admit of the adjustment being correctly made. 


(4) The bearing of any point visible in a picture which is not bisected 
by the vertical line, can be ascertained by measuring the horizontal dis- 
tance of the point from the vertical line, then read the angle corresponding 
to this distance on a tangent scale (one-tenth inch to a degree, in starting 
from the vertical line) and add or sabtract the angle so ascertained to or 
from the top scale reading for the vertical line. In this way a very large 
number of angles can be ascertained from a single picture and at leisure, and 
any accidental errors can be corrected by reference to the picture at any 
time. 

(5) To construct a map or plan, pictures, including the same fixed 
objects, should be taken from different stations, and the cross bearings 
should be ascertained as above described, and plotted in the usual way.— The 
Photogram. 
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AN OIL-BURNING BUNSEN, 


A short time ago the chairman of the Scottish section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry brought before the society a paraffin lamp of Swedish 
manufacture, which, although on,the English market for nearly four years, 
has not come in general use. It 
is constructed so that the oil 
burns without a wick with a 
colorless, smokeless flame, like a 
Bunsen burner, and the value of 
this for heating and cooking pur- 
poses, as well as for laboratory 
and studio use where gas is not 
available, will be very great. The 
principle on which it works is 
simple. The reservoir is only 
partly filled with oil, and the re- 
maining portion is charged with 
compressed air by means of a 
miniature pump attached to the 
lamp. When required for use, a 
cup, surrounding the coil of pipe 
through which the oil is forced 
by the pressure, is filled with 
methylated spirit and ignited. The coil becomes hot and gasifies the oil, 
which mixes with air and burns with a hot colorless flame. When the 
spirit in the cup is exhausted the heat of combustion of the oil is sufficient 
to keep the coil hot. The lamp is put out of gear by simply shutting 
off the air pressure.— 7he Photogram. 


BRITISH CAVALRY MANCEUVRES. 


Baron Salvi, the well known cavalry officer and sportsman, who was in 
England at the time of our late cavalry manceuvres, has written some ac- 
count of them to the Mzlitdr Wochendlait, dating his letter from Anglesey 
House, Aldershot. The manceuvres took place, he says, in difficult hilly 
country, in some places almost impossible to cavalry, and dense clouds of 
dust enveloped the moving masses; but in spite of this the squadrons gal- 
loped over everything as if they had been on their own exercise ground. 
The Baron has high praise for our cavalry horses in character and staying 
power. He speaks of General Luck as an officer of large Indian experi- 
ence, and asa cavalry reorganizer who regards cavalry as having a wide 
strategical bearing, requiring prompt and swift conduct in their operations, 
and speed in action, combined with endurance, on the manceuvre ground. 
He noted especially the steadiness and precision of the movements even at 
the most rapid paces, careful direction, accurate intervals and dressing, and 
adds that the reserves were always placed at the proper distance to effi- 
ciently support the attacking line and protect its flanks. The Baron has 
high praise also for the horse artillery, which, though apparently heavy, he 
says, followed the cavalry movements with admirable lightness. He was 
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struck by the fact that great value was set upon mounted infantry, but for 
his part attaches small importance to them. Under this head he writes: 
“In this country a high value is set on mounted infantry. I do not hold 
it in very great esteem, but prefer that the horse soldier should be so far 
familiar with the foot soldier’s method of fighting as to be able effectually 
to cope with smaller divisions of infantry which may seek to obstruct him 
when on intelligence service.” His interest was aroused much more by the 
employment of the Maxim machine gun: “ My attention has also been 
attracted during these manceuvres to the lately-improved Maxim gun, with 
which every cavalry regiment is supplied, and which by its remarkably 
quick firing and the extreme simplicity of its working is undoubtedly one 
of the most effective weapons of modern times. It is capable of firing 600 
shots per minute, and commands with murderous effect all the country 
within a circle of 1000 metres, although it can also carry to 2400 metres; 
and what is of special importance is the fact that it is easily transportable 
on a quite simple two-wheeled carriage, and can, therefore, quickly and 
safely follow all the movements of the cavalry. The artillery has also on 
trial a new gun of smaller calibre, and with a shorter barrel,which has the 
great recommendation of being very light.” He concludes by giving an 
account of polo, which he evidently regards as affording fine training for 
cavalry. He says: “I will close my article with a few words about a very 
interesting game which is extremely popular with British cavalry officers. 
The Englishman is partial to all amusements which can be indulged in out 
of doors, and which, at the same time, strengthen the muscles and keep the 
body robust and supple. One of the most useful exercises of this kind is 
‘ polo,’ an old Persian game which was introduced here by the roth Hus- 
sars, on their return from India in 1869. It is played on horseback with a 
ball. * * * This game requires an expert, rapid rider, with a sure seat, 
and a very well-ridden, lithe, and perfectly tractable horse, so that, while 
amusing himself, the English cavalry officer is also training and perfecting 
himself for his profession, combining as this does the agreeable with the 
useful.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


AUSTRIAN CAVALRY MANCEUVRES, 


The strength of an Austrian or Hungarian squadron of cavalry, apart from 
non-combatants, is nineteen officers and non-commissioned officers and 130 
men—that is altogether 149 sabres. The troops engaged at this autumn’s 
manceuvres were at their full peace strength, whichis only one officer short 
of their strength in time of war. At the Kisczell review, therefore, there 
were present no fewer than 10,579 cavalry. These with the artillery train 
and other services, represent fully 12,000 horses on the field. There were 
also present a total of 15,000 infantry, partly of the line and partly Honveds. 
The engagement between the two great hostile bodies of cavalry, which it 
was supposed would take place at Zenta, really occurred in the neighbor- 
hood of Kisczell. A wrong report of the place of battle appears either to 
have been given out on purpose, or alterations were made in accordance 
with the marching and galloping capacity of the troops. For, to show the 
strictness of the system pursued, not even the name of the officer in com- 
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mand of the eastern force was known to that of the western half, or vice 
versa, before the actual encounter took place, the object being to prevent 
any conclusions being drawn as to the strength of the enemy. The fight 
took place half-way between Kisczell and Papccz, and is described as the 
most brilliant affair imaginable. The battle, it was ultimately ruled by the 
umpires, remained undecided. The Emperor, whe rode his favorite chest- 
nut mare, Quickstep, an English thoroughbred, went over a great deal of 
ground, galloping from one part to another, until the “ Cease fire” was 
sounded. His Majesty expressed great gratification at the admirable con- 
dition in which he found both horses and men after a long and exhausting 
march. There were several innovations introduced in the operations for the 
first time. Thus there were trials of new quick-firing guns carried on the 
backs of two horses; then, again, the infantry, when quick marching, left 
behind them their knapsacks and greatcoats, which were brought on after- 
wards by light wagons; but the principal thing was the reconnoitring and 
rapid movements of the cavalry, and in this respect the expected result was 
fully obtained. After the review 2200 horses and 5100 men were entrained 
between the afternoon and 6 o'clock next morning, whilst 10,000 horsemen 
started to ride in different directions to their several garrisons. 

The operation of throwing troops across the river at Zenta, which was 
performed in various ways in the presence of the Emperor Francis Joseph 


on Saturday last, afforded a spectacle of much interest, for not only were all 


the usual methods of crossing employed, but several new inventions were 
also tried. The troops thus conveyed from the left to the right bank of the 
Theiss consisted of two regiments of hussars, one mounted battery division 
with twelve guns, and one battalion of engineers. The river at the spot 


chosen for these experiments is about 650 ft. wide, with a depth at the centre,. 


of about 12 ft. An army between the Theiss and the Danube was supposed 
to be on the retreat to Buda-Pesth and pursued by another army marching 
by the Maros Valley to the river Theiss. The two regiments of hussars, 
with detachments of infantry and artillery, were first sent out in advance for 
the purpose of reconnoitring and then throwing a bridge over the river by 
which the approaching army might pass to the opposite bank of the stream. 
The other bank was supposed to be still held by small bodies of the enemy 
intent upon delaying the crossing of the pursuing force, all the permanent 
bridges being destroyed and all means of transport taken away. 

Rapidity of action being the primary aim, it was resolved to bring over 
the two regiments of hussars, the artillery and the rest of the force by pro- 
visional expedients, and only after the position on the right bank was se- 
cured to lay down the bridge in the usual way. Scouts swam over from 
bank to bank, exposed to the hostile fire, and several spots were tried until 
the best was found, when the different appliances, old and new, were made 
use of. Light canvas boats, like those quite recently used during the Ger- 
man manceuvres, were employed, but no bridge was formed of them with 
aid of stakes and planks, as they were supposed not to be available for that 
purpose. Watertight haversacks of the ordinary size were employed, which, 
when emptied of oats, were quickly filled with straw, hay, and so forth, and 
they were so bound together as to be waterproof. Four such bags were, 
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with the help of three sabres, combined into a raft on which five men could 
sit in riding fashion, the first of them provided with a pole to steer, while 
the horses were led swimming. On each side the preparations took exactly 
eight minutes and the crossing eight minutes. This, with two minutes al- 
lowed for resaddling and mounting, makes eighteen minutes for five cav- 
alry soldiers to ride away fully equipped on the opposite bank of the 
river. Another batch tried the air-tight inflated bags, rather larger than 
the former, six of these being united into a raft. This with planks 
laid over it, was steered as in the former case. Another experiment 
was the formation of regular boats for twelve or fourteen men with 
arms from the haversacks, stiffened by iron bars or by a sufficient number 
of cavalry swords. These boats were also formed out of eleven inflated air 
bags, and the guns were brought to the other side by one available pontoon 
hanging on a steel wire, and crossing to and fro. Another experiment was 
sending over horses in groups of thirty-five to forty at atime. The animals 
were led into the water by men swimming on the inflated air bags until 
deep water was reached, when the men returned to shore, and the horses, 
seeing others already on the opposite bank, swam over without hesitation. 
By all these different means the two hussar regiments, the artillery, and the 
infantry, were all taken to the other side within three hours. The oppo- 
site bank being now supposed to be secured, the throwing over of a real 
bridge was dispensed with. 

The Emperor then held a review of fifteen and a-half squadrons of cav- 
alry, together with infantry and artillery. The spot where these operations 
were carried out was the same where in 1697 no fewer than 20,000 Turks were 
slain and 10,090 more driven into the Theiss and drowned, within two hours, 
by Field-Marshal Prince Eugene, who was then only thirty-two years of age. 
The Emperor and the troops had that event constantly in mind, since the 
throwing of a bridge over the Theiss was then as now the turning point in 
the operations, and as the cavalry decided the battle in the way that dis- 
mounted dragoons stormed the Turkish ramparts built for the protection 
of a bridge, and that the riders, swimming over the river and making use of 
several sandbanks, suddenly appeared in the rear and caused a panic in the 
ranks of the Turks, who at that time were commanded by Mustapha II. and 
his Grand Vizier. Shortly after the review the Emperor left for Klausenburg 
and Banffy Hunyad, in Transylvania.— 7he Army and Navy Gazette. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY. 


A correspondent of the France Militaire has been so fortunate as to gain 
some opinion of Generals Saussier and Dragomiroff upon the French cav- 
alry and their employment in the grand manceuvres. It is a mistake, says 
the French generalissimo, to regard the work of cavalry as done as soon as 
they have charged. This is a fiction of the manceuvres, but in reality 
it would not be so. The cavalry would be disorganized, not annihilated, 
and it would be for them to reform and throw themselves again upon the 
enemy. He recommends this practice, though recognizing it as not easy 
and as likely to overwork the horses when difficult country is chosen. They 
were watching the operations, and General Dragomiroff rode up, who said 
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that everything was well done. The horses were good, and he had seen 
them gallop and trot for a couple of hours over cultivated land in a hilly 
and difficult country, and yet the cavalry manceuvred as if on parade. “In 
the matter of cavalry,” he said, “ our troops are as good as yours, but I will 
not enter upon the praise of our Cossacks.” He had been struck bya charge 
of hussars against a battery, their dispersed order reminding him greatly of 
the “lava” attack of the Cossacks. He expressed the same opinion to M. 
Dumazet of the Zemps : “ Your cavalry are trained to the highest point.” 
As to the soldiers generally, their cheerfulness in fatigue and hardship 
touched him jusgu'aux /armes. He was struck most of all by the employ- 
ment of massed guns, and described the infantry attack as the advance of a 
rising tide. Mounted, the general sits erect, but, on foot, the wound in his 
thigh causes him to limp, and he stoops a little. He speaks, says the cor- 
respondent, with that tranquil manner and domhomze which are the charm 
of the Slavonic race.—Army and Navy Gazette. 
SWIMMING OF HORSES, 

The France Militaire contains an interesting article upon the swimming 
of rivers by cavalry from the pen of Colonel Thomas, who is so well known 
in connection with this matter. Colonel Thomas tells us that his first trials 
were in 1885, when he was in command of the 20th Dragoons at Limoges, 
and that the results he has attained give him confidence in his judgment, 
which is based upon much experience. He recognizes only two cases in 
which swimming of rivers is permissible. The first is at a distance from the 
enemy, when bridges are few or encumbered by artillery or infantry. Delay, 
difficulty, danger, and perhaps the necessity of carrying encumbering appa- 
ratus, lead him to doubt the advantage of the attempt. He is at least clear 
that, in the neighborhood of an enemy, no commander is likely to be so 
venturesome as to transport his cavalry to the opposite bank by a means 
that would leave them disorganized, and in a situation that would make a 
retreat a veritable disaster. He speaks with more confidence of the bold 
operation of crossing a river in the face of an enemy for the purpose of 
reconnaissance, or to attack his flanks or his rear. Colonel Thomas does 
not believe that a whole regiment or a brigade can cross a river in this way. 
It is an operation possible only to picked men, who can swim to the oppo- 
site bank with confidence, carrying with them, all prepared, whatever they 
need to engage the enemy. Accordingly, he selected twenty or twenty-five 
good swimmers, or hardy men with no fear of the water, from each squad- 
ron; and men so chosen, if assembled, would make a fifth squadron to each 
cavalry regiment, two squadrons to a brigade, and four toa division. His 
men were trained with their horses as perfect swimmers, were well known 
to their officers, and were men on whom the colonel or general could depend. 
With them the most difficult, or even hazardous, operations might be 
undertaken with um effet foudroyant. They could cross and recross courses 
of water, fearlessly, one hundred metres wide and three or four metres deep. 
This was the character of the Vienne river at the point where the picked 
men—140 in all—of the 20th Dragoons crossed it in the presence of Gen- 
erals Japy (then commanding the 12th Corps), Coiffé and Désandré, when 
the former considered the experiences as quite “ conclusive.” 
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CYCLISTS AT ENGLISH MANCEUVRES, 


“ This year again cyclists were of the greatest value as orderlies; without 
them the duty thrown on cavalry would have been heavy, owing to the dis- 
tance between the different camps. I can only repeat my recommendation 
of last year, that a certain number of trained cyclists should be acknowl- 
edged in each battalion, and that a grant should be made under certain 
conditions to each cyclist on the establishment; to my mind they are inval- 
uable for orderly duty. The money allowance would be small incomparison 
to the keep of a horse, and more work can be done by one cyclist than by 
several mounted orderlies (an orderly at Glashare covered 62 miles during 
one day, taking messages) ; on the march they arealso very useful in keeping 
up communication between the various units. 

“ The machine principally used during the manceuvres was the ‘Swift,’ 
a really good serviceable roadster, weighing from 35 to 38 lbs.; many of 
them had been in constant use for two years. This machine is supplied to 
regimental cycling clubs at 10s. per month, becoming the property of the 
hirer in two years and eight months, 

“ One officer and twenty-five men were selected for the duty, the men 
being paid at the rate of 1d. per mile; each cyclist was provided with a book 
in which were entered all journeys performed by him, the entries being 
vouched for by the signature of the officerwho sent him. These books were 
examined daily by the officer in charge, and the entries posted up in a book 
kept by him. The total mileage recorded by cyclists during the manceuvres 
was 82854 miles, an average of 331.42 miles for each man.”—/ournal R. U. 


THE GREAT FRENCH MANCEUVRES.—A REVIEW OF 120,000 MEN, 


There can be no manner of doubt as to the immense success of the great 
manceuvres of the French army in Les Vosges. The collection of five 
army corps and a supplemental division so near to the German frontier was 
in itself a somewhat hazardous proceeding ; but the Imperial government 
did not, fortunately, view the matter in an adverse light, and this fact of 
itself is a good indication of the peaceful outlook. So large a concentra- 
tion of troops was also a severe tax upon the administrative branches of the 
service, and the commissariat, or “intendance,” is entitled to share the 
great praise lavished, and deservedly, upon General Saussier, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, Every detail had been most carefully thought out by the 
Etat-Major-Général de l'Armée under General de Boisdeffre, and every 
possible precaution taken. The preliminary instructions to battalion and 
company commanders were admirably drawn under the supervision of 
Commandant Pauffin de St. Morel, nothing being omitted, even to direct- 
ing that the officers were responsible that the men were provided with 
flannel cholera belts. 

It is probable that less initiative in the field was left to the generals 
commanding the several armies than in the case of Germany, but as regards 
the mode of carrying out the general idea—the attack, the repulse, and the 
surrounding to surrender of the invading force—ample latitude was allowed. 
For the spectator no manceuvre ground could compare with it. The 
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natural beauty of the country—its hills and valleys, its woods and rivulets, 
its fields of gathered wheat and green pasture—contributed greatly to the 
picturesqueness of the scene, while point after point of observation, easy of 
access by excellent roads, presented itself. A horse was almost unneces- 
sary. The manceuvring skill of General Giovanninelli is not to be ques- 
tioned ; the disposition of the weak invading force by General Rénouard, 
his chief of the staff, left nothing to be desired. At the battle of Rémon- 
court the two great armies opposed to him would have only carried the 
position with enormous loss. The rear-guard action of September 16 was 
perfect in its way, the defense of villages and bridges, the erection of ob- 
stacles, and the covering of the line of retreat. On the last day the fighting 
lasted from 2 A. M. to nearly 1 P.M. The sun after 9 o’clock was terrific ; 
the ground was hard, irregular, and slippery, and although the men wore 
their ungainly “‘capotes” or overcoats, to which the French adhere for 
field work, buttoned back in front, the tails catching in their legs behind ; 
although they carried their packs, entrenching tools, and cooking appar- 
atus, a meal, and thirty rounds, very few of the wiry little men fell out. 
The retreat was not less well executed and timed than the advance and the 
flank attacks. Indeed, a captious critic would be inclined to suspect that 
things were going really too well for impromptu dispositions. Little mis- 
takes, of course, occurred, but they were very few, and the exsemd/e, favored 
by brilliant weather, was perfect and well worth seeing. The cavalry alone 
played a somewhat inactive part. Of the troops representing the hostile 
force, not the least noteworthy, after the chasseurs a pied, was the brigade 
of marines, which with great good sense had been brought from the sea- 
board. 

To mass a force of 120,000 men on a given spot by a given hour, to form 
them up in order, to bring them along the saluting base in proper sequence 
at due interval, without delay or overlapping, is, as all who have had 
any experience in matters of far less magnitude, a task of extreme difficulty. 
But it was admirably done, and without a hitch of any kind, by the gen- 
eral staff. The arrangements for spectators, official or otherwise, on foot 
or in carriages, were not less satisfactory, and the hill occupied by the pub- 
lic commanded all that vast stubble plain alive with soldiery. 

An officiai plan, giving the names of the generals and brigadiers and the 
designation of corps, showed the position of every battalion, and enabled 
each spectator for a penny to follow the entire proceedings as clearly as the 
President himself. Nothing of the sort has been attempted before in any 
country. Military authorities are apt to forget that reviews are to enable 
the public to see and value the force they pay for. To the minute the Chief 
of the State arrived on the right flank, his landau drawn by six artillery 
horses, and it must be said by no means the smartest which could have been 
chosen. He drove round the front of the armies drawn up by regiments in 
columns of sections—about thirty file in the front rank, the first and third 
sections of each company being parallel at six paces interval, the second 
and fourth sectiors in like manner at six pacesto the rear. This formation 
was preserved throughout, and a very effective one it was from every point 
of view. The front of each division was in nearly every case of four regi- 
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ments, that is of eight sections, each of thirty file in front, or 240 men in all, 
the battalions of each regiment behind one another. The divisional and 
corps artillery, making up seventy-two guns per division against the sixteen 
pieces Napoleon thought necessary, were posted behind the infantry to 
which they belonged, while the cavalry—sixteen regiments of sixty-four 
squadrons, the fifth squadron of each regiment being left at headquarters, 
8000 sabres—were massed on the left flank under General d’Espeuilles. 

Before the march past the foreign military attachés officially invited 
were presented on foot to the President, and then mounting were conducted 
to the middle of the ground near the left flank of the troops passing the 
saluting base. In addition to the presence of Prince Lobanoff, the Imperial 
Chancellor of the Russian Empire, on the left of the President, of General 
Dragomiroff, who never leftthe sideof General Saussier during the mar- 
ceuvres, to whom the greatest honor was paid by all ranks, the general staff 
actually conducting him to his quarters at night, there was General Baron 
Freedrecks, the military attaché to the Russian Embassy in Paris, anda 
large number of other Russian officers in uniform riding hither and thither, 
provoking frenzied cries of “ Vive la Russie.” These demonstrations are 
not without significance. It was of course by chance that Colonel Douglas 
Dawson, her Majesty’s military attaché, rode most of the time by the side 
of Colonel Schwartzkopff, the representative of Germany. But the marked 
alliance by sea and land of France and Russia can have no other effect than 
to cement the friendship of England, Germany, Austria, and Italy. It isthe 
only hope for the peace of the world in the face of the coalition between the 
two most aggressive nations in the East asin the West. 

The award of decorations by the President came next in order; it wasan 
effective ceremony. M. Faure, in evening dress, wearing the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, advanced bareheaded to a long line of officers and 
soldiers, one from each grade of each branch of the Service, placed in order 
of rank at right angles to the guard of honor—itself not smartly turned out, 
and surpassed by many companies in the field—and, pinning on the deco- 
ration, offered the “accolade” to each recipient of the Legion of Honor by 
a kiss on both cheeks, the guard presenting, the band playing the national 
air. The gendarmes and soldiers decorated with the military medal did not 
receive the “accolade.” 

These preliminaries took forty-five minutes. At a quarter to ten began 
the march past, led by General Saussier, who took post opposite the Presi- 
dent, standing on the dais in front of the tribune. The infantry of the 
second army, that is of the 6th Corps, led the way, the men wearing their 
white gaiters and stepping about eighty-four to the minute. The massed 
bands of divisions, some 300 musicians, preceded the general, drums in front, 
trumpets next, and then the brass bands, the whole playing most effectively. 
The general, with his staff in line behind with swords drawn, and saluting 
with him, remaining ten paces at “the recover,” followed the divisional 
music at one hundred paces, and then at another hundred paces the two 
brigades of the division on a parallel line. Mounted officers were behind 
the brigadier. The infantry carried their rifles at the slope on the right 
shoulder, with bayonets fixed and trigger guards uppermost. 
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Company officers did not salute, but each section leader was in front of 
his section. The ground was very trying and a hundred yards to the left 
of the saluting point was a dip which might easily have been filled in. 
Absolute dressing on such an enormous front at such a quick pace was of 
course quite impossible, but the general direction was admirably preserved 
throughout by a furrow driven right along the saluting base, and which 
served admirably to guide the right markers. The first army, consisting of 
the 7th and 8th Corps, had omitted to put on their gaiters, and their trou- 
sers turned up at the bottom, and showing a holland lining, looked very 
bad. The two best infantry brigades were undoubtedly that of the marines, 
who marched slower but steadier than the infantry of the line, and the six 
battalions of chasseurs a pied (the 5th, 15th, 19th, 3d, roth, and 17th), which 
under Generals Sauvan and Amos led the advance of General Giovan- 
ninelli’s force. 

The splendid riflemen, perfectly and smartly turned out, white-gaitered, 
neatly dressed, officered by the blue blood of France, were preceded by the 
fanfares of six regiments, playing a splendid march with such dash, swag- 
ger, and enfrain that the crowd went wild with delight as the polished 
trumpets were raised to the mouth so as to catch the sun and show the 
brass over the heads of the players. And despite their step of 120 to the 
minute, short and quick, their dressing was admirable. A more effective 
infantry performance there could not be, and while the “ Parade Marsch” 
of the Prussian Grenadiers is magnificent and stately, these French chas- 
seurs a pied look very businesslike. 

The artillery went by at a walk in line of six batteries, and very fairly 
dressed. The “ floating past” of the captive balloon, drawn by its six-horse 
carriage, the officer in it neatly uniformed, standing at attention and salut- 
ing, was very successful. But the great sight of the day was to be the cav- 
alry—twenty more squadrons than the Emperor William led with such dash 
at Stettin—8000 horsemen and nearly all well mounted. The infantry had 
to be allowed to get clear away, and then General d’Espeuilles came along 
at a gallop on a smart Irish chestnut, stepping high and ridden @ /a haut 
ecole, but with, unfortunately, a docked tail. But the general rode well, and 
far better than most of his infantry compeers, to many of whom corpulence 
is an equestrian embarrassment. The hussar brigade led the way, the 
trumpeters galloping well ahead, playing all the time, and not wheeling at 
all. The pace was very good, but beyond that little was seen; the ground 
had not been watered, and a dust storm of the desert was all that could be 
discerned of each brigade after the first line of squadrons had passed, 
There was an after effect though. The dip before-mentioned, unknown to 
riders, hidden to horses by the blinding dust, brought more than one down, 
and when the several brigades had passed, bewildered troopers were seen 
running hither and thither after their regiments. One dismounted dra- 
goon, lance in hand, capered about in front of the President until warned 
by a staff officer that he was right in the way of the charge. The chasseurs 
a cheval were not less smart in dress (sky-blue) and action than their 
brothers on foot, but the lance pennons of the dragoons got most of the 
cheering. No other regiment carried lances, and no lancer regiments were - 
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on parade. The charge which terminated the parade after three hours was 
not so effective as it might have been had the distance taken been greater, 
ithe pace faster, and the halt nearer the tribunes. The effect of the enor- 
mous mass of cavalry was also somewhat lost by the unequal division of the 
ground by the line. Instead of the centre of the cavalry front being oppo- 
site the President, it was the left of the first brigade. Seven brigades were 
‘therefore to the right of the spectators and not seen. 

But when all is said and done, the general effect of the parade was mag- 
‘nificent, and one of which France and the French army, despite the mud- 
dles of Madagascar, may well be proud. May it not lead them to bring it 
to the test of real battle. The next war will be the greatest history has 
seen ; it will change the map of the world. May it be long postponed by 
the wisdom of governments and the moderation of peoples. But these 
huge armies are a terrible temptation, formed as they are by the sacrifice of 
every family. Happy England to know none of them. We cannot have 
parades of 100,000 troops, but our young men are free and not called away 
from work and life for two or three years at the very outset of their careers, 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 

SMALL-BORE RIFLES. 

From reports which have been received from China it would appear cer- 
tain that the bullets of the small-bore Muriatta rifle, used by the Japanese. 
behave exactly the same as the Lee-Metford pellet when finding their billet 
in a human body. This was only to be expected as the bore is the same in 
each case. The Chinese soldiers wounded in action experienced very little 
difficulty in getting away, even after two or more bullets had hit them. 
They were generally on the run when struck, and their flight was probably 
accelerated rather than retarded by the sharp reminders they received. 
As they have practically no ambulances and no surgeons to look after them 
in the battle-field they could only make tracks inland with all possible speed, 
trusting to kindly nature to heal their wounds. This she did in a most marvel- 
lous fashion in many cases, and China must now contain many hundreds of 
so-called soldiers who owed their lives to the invention of the small-bore 
rifle. The Japanese were only partially armed with the Muriatta; the ma- 
jority of the infantry had a rifle carrying a much heavier bullet, and this it 
was that did real execution in the decisive actions. They were thus much 
in the same position as the Indian army, in which the British troops have 
the Lee-Metford and the sepoys the Martini-Henry. There are signs that 
the .303 weapon is not favorably regarded ; but the Japs will not need to go 
back on their weapon, as they are never likely to have the unpleasant experi- 
ence of charges by fanatics. We, however, must look to the armament of 
the British soldier, who has to face such charges in Asia and Africa. The 
rifle he is armed with is wonderfully accurate and easily manipulated, but 
the bullet needs changing, or at least modifying. Perhaps the solution will 
be found in having the point free from the cupro-nickel covering. Experi- 
ments on condemned transport animals might well be tried to prove if 
this would give the pellet more stopping power.—P/oneer. 


Comment and Criticism. 


I. 
“Discipline: Its Importance to an Armed Force and the Best 


Means of Promoting and Maintaining it in the United. 


States Army.” 
By Lieut.-Col. H. C. Egbert, 6th U. S. Infantry. 


ITH reference to the two articles mentioned, I would say that I have carefully 


read them and admire the definitions and history of discipline in both. Captain 
Ellis’s description of military discipline, that ‘‘it consists in training the 


minds, bodies and tempers of officers and men so that each unit of the army: 
shall, in peace or war, be of the greatest use and credit tothe country,’’ is worthy to stand! 
with the quotation from Marshal Saxe that ‘it is the soul of the military state,’’ ‘‘ the basis. 
and foundation of the art of war,’’ while the statement of Lt. Steele that ‘the pivot of 
the signification has always been conduct, behavior; if at times the comprehension has. 


stretched out so as to take in a greater field of ideas, it has not ceased to be bound to the 
pivotal idea of conduct,’’ is an excellent condensation. So too the axioms that discipline 
enables the soldier, not only to meet the shock of battle and its results, but with reference 
to the innumerable hardships of campaigning, ‘‘ to alleviate some and bear manfully the 
rest,’’ that the first requisite of a scheme of discipline is that it be maintained by legal means, 
that discipline imparts confidence to the general in his soldiers and among the soldiers, one 
towards another. 

Captain Ellis most truly tells us that discipline is founded on Ist, obedience to orders, 
and 2d, respect to superiors, that influence over the soldier must be gained by superior 


qualities of intellect and character in training and leading him, by care for his well being,. 
and by skillful conduct and fearless exposure on the field; that pride in himself, fidelity to. 
his oath and self-respect and patriotism are potent factors, while Lt. Steele pertinently adds. 


that while patriotism and devotion to duty are valuable, pride in the service is perhaps the 
strongest motive that actuates the men of all grades. While we may not agree with Captain 
Ellis that ‘‘ the discipline of an autocratic army will be shaken to its very foundations by 
war,’’ seeing that great wars have, in all ages, been successfully prosecuted by such 
armies, we can subscribe to his belief that ‘‘ the free, intelligent discipline of the freeman ’’ 
is the only system for the United States. These principles, ably summed up as they are in 
the concluding paragraphs of both essays (pages 250, Vol. XVI. and 40, Vol. XVII. ), we 
can all heartily indorse. When, however, we come to the practical suggestions of these 
essays, while there is much that is useful, there is also some matter, as it appears to me, 
injurious to the service if carried out. 

Beginning with the first essay, I will briefly comment on certain points of interest. Cap- 
tain Ellis quotes the Inspector General, «The officers have frequently been commended 
and were probably never more efficient ’’ with approval, and admits the excellence of the 
*¢ great mass,’’ but he proceeds to enumerate classes, the mercenary, the vicious, the idle, 
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the infirm, the inefficient, and on page 226 he says ‘‘ the continuance of this spirit of tolera- 
tion of the vicious is the surest means of which I know of building up a system that in the 
end will be the ruination of discipline.’’ Surely a very strong inference is to be drawn that 
he considers the number of officers in these classes large. If this be his meaning I take 
issue with him, and admitting that the experience of any officer serving in the line must be 
limited, will say that inside of six years I have been on duty in three regiments, have served 
with twelve regiments of horse and foot, besides meeting representatives of most of the re- 
mainder, and my experience is, that while no body of men can be perfect, the exceptions 
in our service to the opinion of the Inspector General are so few as to need no remedial 
action of a general nature. Supposing however that I am mistaken, the remedies proposed 
in the article would seem to be worse than the disease. First, in the matter of appoint- 
ment. It is proposed in the interest of discipline, on page 224, to abolish appointments 
from civil life, on the ground that soldiers feel little respect for men so appointed. Now 
«* by their fruits shall ye know them.’’ If in the past, civil appointment has been beneficial, 
we can judge the future by that past. The Army Registers are a safe guide and to their 
pages I appeal for proof of the assertion, that, owing to the scarcity of graduates and ap- 
pointees from the army, it fell to the lot of the officers from civil life to perform the larger 
share in upholding the flags of the regular regiments of cavalry and infantry during the 
Civil War, and that to a considerable extent this was the case in the light batteries. 
Whether this was done well or the reverse is not for me to say—the records will tell. 
Further than that, very many of these same men were selected as colonels of volunteer 
regiments in which duty and as brigade commanders they made their mark—and a distin- 
guished one. From that time to this, in Indian campaigns, in civil troubles, in the daily 
work of the army, those who remained of these war appointments are believed to have 
done their full share. 

Lastly, it has been my good fortune to meet and serve with, a large proportion of the 
officers appointed from civil life since the war. They are admitted after a strict examina- 
tion, they are valuable and zealous men of high character, and this is the first time I have 
ever seen it stated that they are not fully respected by the men under their command. Ap- 
pointment from civil life seems to me a great advantage to the two other classes, ¢. g., 
graduates of the Academy and appointees from the army, as it creates a generous feeling 
of emulation and keeps all three up to the mark. Without this emulation there was stag- 
nation in many garrisons before the Civil War. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
the army may be increased, and that we may have a good dozen of such appointments 
yearly. The second remedy of the essay would I believe be far-reaching in its injury to 
the morale of our officers. I allude to the examination suggesticns cn pages 225 to 
227. One feature of this scheme provides, that boards to examine for promotion in all 
grades shall assume that the officer's character is not good (p. 225), thus reversing the 
benignant maxim of the law extended even to criminal accusations, and that the general 
commanding the department and all regimental, post and company commanders of the 
candidate shall be put under oath to state specifically any fact they may know to the disad- 
vantage of that person. 

Another feature requires from all superiors monthly reports to an efficiency bureau of 
the War Office of all necessary data concerning an officer's mental, moral and physical 
attainments, and swift action is required on any adverse report. As regards the examining 
boards, the result would be that all officers would seek to avoid a detail that imposed so 
odious a duty upon them, and that the common sense and useful conservatism within the 
walls of the War Department would modify the activity of the over zealous. If any of 
your readers are old enoughthey may remember the anarchy and reign of disorder produced 
in the navy by the action of the ‘* Dupont Board ’’ in the fifties. 
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The result of the ‘‘ Efficiency Bureau ’’ would be to destroy the kindly feeling and 
sense of good fellowship now so powerful an instrument in upholding our officers’ corps, 
and to substitute a feeling of insecurity throughout the whole body—and the security of a 
commission is its most valuable property. Mutual confidence would soon be at an end 
between superiors and those under their orders, and the unhappy post commander—for 
on him the main work must come—would find himself in a position of suspicion on 
the part of those whose loyalty is now his chief pride and his resource in time of trouble. 
The system would and 'should, fall by its own weight. 

One of the suggestions most strongly insisted on in the essay, is the moral and physical 
examination of field officers. While I have not fully considered this proposal, 1 am in- 
clined to believe the present law to be preferable. Possibly some of the older field 
officers—those namely who were not examined for a majority—might fail physically. Of 
this I am in some doubt as those met with in the Sioux affair of 1890-91 seemed to stand 
midwinter carapaigning pretty well, but if so, the gain in one way would probably be more 
than made up by the loss of their experience and knowledge of war—outside of books. 
As regards those who have passed their examination to a majority, the sentiment of the 
service probably would be that they have had quite as much examination as is necessary. 

The proper machinery for reaching incapable officers already exists in the reports 
required by inspectors, and in their own observation. If the results in individual cases are 
not acted on at headquarters, the reasons for so doing doubtless exist, and to question the 
wisdom of our superiors would not be in accordance with the spirit of the regulations, and 
would be diametrically opposed to some of the best reasoning of the essay under consider- 
ation. 

The improvement of our non-commissioned officers is an important subject. My own 
experience in regard to the number of young men seeking commissions is limited to a few 
regiments but in these, the conditions described by the essay, pages 228 and 229, do not exist. 
That is, the candidates have been few, because the course of study, though limited, is 
quite thorough, and most of these have been successful. Being promising young men of 
good conduct, it has been very naturai that they would, and did, receive warrants, but 
they have first learned their duties as privates, and older soldiers have been preferred as 
non-commissioned officers where such were available. 

The suggestion that separate quarters and better accommodations should be given non- 
commissioned officers is excellent so far as regards the sergeants, and in the new posts 
this is done. The sergeants should also, I think, have a separate mess but not better food. 
It would seem that the food of all should be the same. Corporals, on the contrary, should 
mess with the men, but preside at the tables to maintain order and decorum. They should 
sleep in the dormitories of their squads for the same reason. ‘The non-commissioned offi- 
cers should have a club room, and gambling between them and privates should be strictly 
prohibited in any place, but I am not prepared to say how far other association could 
be prevented, or whether such prevention would be advisable. Young soldiers learn rap- 
idly from older ones, and to cut them off from association with the best among their elders 
might be a disadvantage to the service and to them as well. 

Certainly the pay of the non-commissioned officers of the line should be increased, and 
the following rates for the first year are suggested: First sergeant, $40; sergeant, $25 ; 
corporal, $20, and this, considering the advantage of retirement, should be sufficient, es- 
pecially if the suggestion already made in many quarters that civil positions should be 
thrown open to them on discharge, could be made operative. Whether the position of 
non-commissioned officer is more important now than formerly I am not prepared to ad- 
mit, being one of those who still hesitate about the squad theory in actual battle, but, at all 
events, the above rates are not more than the men fairly earn and they should receive them, 
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If Captain Quinton’s apprentice schools provide for the boys being of service to the Gov- 
ernment, while under instruction, they may be most advantageous, but if not they would 
seem not to be practicable, because the cost of the army is already great and the size of 
that army and consequently its cost will soon have to be increased. 

Captain Ellis’s views in regard to the excellence and quantity of the ration, and his 
opinion that we should have a quartermaster’s corps to perform most of the duties now in 
the hands of extra duty men, are fully endorsed, but our bakers and cooks should still 
come by details from the line, otherwise we would not be prepared to take care of our- 
selves in the field as we always have done. We must not forget that an army is intended 
to fight and to live in the field, not chiefly in garrison. Also we can all cordially endorse 
his recommendation that the amount of drill and field work and exercise should be as great 
as possible consistent with proper rest and recreation. 

While I cannot go so far as to admit that the American soldier will drink—that is to ex- 
cess—page 243—I certainly think he should be allowed to do so as he pleases in modera- 
tion, and Captain Ellis’s encomium on the canteen is worthy of all praise. He sets forth 
its merits in a most manly and convincing way, and his suggestion that its provisions should 
be operative in the so-called prohibition States agrees entirely with my experience in South 
Dakota. On this subject, I would favor adding wine to the list of articles permitted. 
Many soldiers prefer wine to beer, and when the sale was permitted the effect was bene- 
ficial. 

Both essayists are fully alive to the advantages of a library. Nothing can be more 
conducive to the comfort and well-being and good conduct of the men. Yet it was proper 
and necessary to return the flour savings to the table. I would suggest the passage of a 
law giving one-half the amount of all fines at a post to the library. The funds of the 
Soldiers’ Home certainly cannot need greater augmentation than the other half would 
supply, and the benefit to the army would be immense. 

A good conduct badge would probably not be worn in the American army voluntarily, 
and in no other way could it be useful, nor do I see of what benefit legislation increasing 
the power of the captain would be (p 248). Existing instructions seem practically to 
authorize company discipline for minor offenses and where the Summary Court is a man 
of common sense, the two modes appear to work well together. Let us avoid unneces- 
sary legislation. Experience shows us that regulations can be changed, but that an un- 
wise law may be difficult of repeal. 

In discussing the first essay we have necessarily touched on most of the topics treated 
of in the second, but it is advisable to speak of some that remain. 

On page 19 Lt. Steele quotes some one to the effect that the science of military discip- 
line varies with the political institutions of the people, their manners, character, form of 
government, etc. Now this can scarcely be, for as Captain Ellis has correctly told us, it 
rests on two principles, ‘‘ obedience to orders’’ and ‘‘ respect for superiors.’’ What is 
probably meant is that the mode of carrying out these principles varies with different 
nations, and Lt. Steele’s remark that we have copied from the English is correct. It is 
due to the fact that what our forefathers knew of discipline was learned in the French 
and Indian wars and from the British troops quartered in the colonies. 

On the same page he says, ‘‘ Caste, the gulf which divides the commissioned from the 
un-commissioned of the regular army, is likewise un-American and opposed to our manners 
and usages.’’ 

Now “‘ caste,’’ as it is understood in India, and even as it of necessity prevails in the 
navies of the world, does certainly not exist in our army, as witness the candidates now 
being examined for commissions at Leavenworth. What we haveis not a ‘‘gulf’’ in any 

sense, but a line of demarcation which has existed in all armies of any value and in all 
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ages, even‘in those of Cromwell and Gustavus, which were different from others in this 
that a fierce spirit of religious enthusiasm was their dominant characteristic, thereby mak- 
ing their really stern discipline easier of enforcement. His view that this prevents us from 
being a model for the National Guard is, I think, a mistaken one, in this, that everywhere 
and at all times our army is an army. The Guard is only an army when under arms, and 
when it is under arms, it at once (if well instructed and valuable) adopts this separation 
between the classes which he calls caste, and maintains it until the arms are laid aside. 
The essay says ‘‘ to suggest that it is unnecessary in the army, that the army is not a social 
affair but a national institution, that caste is simply an inheritance from the English, who 
adhere to it in their civil society as well, would undoubtedly raise an outcry of condemna- 
tion.’’ Of course it would, and very righteous condemnation, too! It is the keystone 
that binds the principles of discipline. Napoleon is referred to, but Napoleon had a habit 
of saying disagreeable things about the British, some of which were true, and others, as 
Professor Sloane would say, were said to suit his own purposes. They might have fairly 
retaliated by saying that this very lack of caste prevented the introduction of sound dis- 
cipline in the French army almost to our present time. 

Some years ago certain erratic notions about an army came into the heads of certain 
persons—all know what I mean—as a result discipline was threatened as perhaps it had 
never before beenin our army. Uneasiness prevailed through the ranks—old soldiers were 
shocked and dismayed, the young were excited and wondering, and the mischief makers 
expectant. All looked to see what the officers would do, and where were they? Where 
they always have been when duty called. From the white-headed colonel to the youngest 
lieutenant, the officers’ corps with cool, courageous dignity, and regardless of conse- 
quences, stood fogether in defense of discipline—a wall of granite, against which the 
wave of danger rolled high, broke and receded. Is further illustration of the value of 
caste required ? 

What our people have inherited from the English (see page 21) is not a prejudice 
against the ranks of the army, but a prejudice since the times of Charles Stuart, against a 
standing army. This the English have gotten bravely over, but it still clings in the minds 
of some of our most intelligent citizens, and they had better abandon it, for an army, and 
one of respectable proportions, is the great necessity of modern civilization. 

On page 22 of the essay we find ‘‘no doubt most of them (our soldiers) enlist to tide 
over some temporary embarrassment. While this may have been the case during business 
depression, it is more likely that the majority of Americans enlist because they wish to try 
the military service ; certainly, if we are to believe their answers to recruiting officers, this 
is the case. 

After careful examination of Lt. Steele’s plan for enlistment, I am obliged to dissent 
from it almost in toto. The army has, in accordance with general request, just been re- 
lieved from the law preventing reénlistment after ten years’ service. The objections to it 
were certainly not founded on sympathy as he supposes, but on a clear conviction that we 
were losing some of our best men and that the law was injurious to the army and there- 
fore to the country. His principle that all men unfit for the position of non-commissioned 
officer must go into special corps or be discharged in three years is, I feel sure, opposed 
to the views of nearly all our company commanders, who fully realize the fact that many 
of our most useful and reliable private soldiers do not desire the responsibilities, and dis- 
like the duties, of a non-commissioned officer, and yet because of their experience, their 
cheerful obedience and their love of the service, are liked and believed in by their officers. 
The proposal to increase the pay of non-commissioned officers has already been discussed, 
but to do it by cutting off reénlistment pay would injure recruiting, and to reduce the pay of 
the non-commissioned officers of the staff departments, as proposed, would injure those 
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departments, and besides could not be done. No reason is assigned for the feature of 
yearly enlistments and it appears liable to objection as adding to the insecurity of the war- 
rant, unless it be intended that the captain is not to have the privilege of declining the re- 
enlistment. Again if the non-commissioned officer can only be tried for offenses of gravity 
sufficient to discharge him, how are we to deal with the numerous cases of a less serious 
nature? The retention of three dollars out of thirteen for the whole three years would be 
a step of retrogression, and joined with the loss of reénlisted pay and the proposal to post 
a recruit’s name in the bar of the canteen, and to exclude him from its privileges for the 
first year, would go far to stop all enlistments. 

Officers generally will agree with the essay in the desire to reduce the retiring age of 
soldiers to 25 years, but considering that we came near losing the provision entirely, it may 
be as well to let the matter rest where it is. 

To make non-commissioned officers liable to detail on courts-martial would scarcely 
seem to most officers an effective way of improving their condition. It is one of the most 
irksome duties that fall to our lot, and to them it would be both irksome and uncomfort- 
able. Nor does it seem probable that the parties accused would desire it, for the soldier 
looks up to his officer as one on a higher plane, and believes he can expect justice and 
lenient consideration at his hands, and he gets both. 

On page 29 of the essay we find the following: ‘‘ The popular opinion of the army 
officer is that he is a lazy, vicious man, usually a snob.’’ I confess I was dismayed on 
reading this, and naturally asked where does this opinion prevail. It is quite natural that 
it should in such of the trades unions as are dominated by intriguing foreigners, and there- 
fore believe whatever is injurious to the guardians of the public weal. But I am mistaken 
if it can be found among the tradesmen with whom we deal, by the audiences before 
which we speak, our associates in social life, the people of the frontier States or sea-board 
cities. 

Regarding details and appointments in the staff corps, the words of the essay will be 
generally accepted by both staff and line. Yet in all governments, political and social in- 
fluences are powerful. Ours is no exception. Should the War Department seek a change 
of system it would perhaps be well, through Congress, to send a mixed commission com- 
posed of a civilian of experience, a general of the line and the Adjutant General, to study 
the mode followed in Germany, because in that state owing to outside pressure, efficiency 
is a necessity and there is probably less favoritism than in any other. 

What Lt. Steele says of the issue of complimentary orders, presentations of canes, etc., 
by the men, and the like, is cordially concurred in, and also his views as to the influence 
of the post commander for good or the reverse, except that part in which he urges that 
functionary to find more work for young officers. Owing to the immense drain on our 
commissioned force due to colleges, etc., etc., one would think many post commanders 
would like to cut the latest arrivals into several pieces, so that those who were not required 
for the command of companies might be dealt around, and a captain sometimes have a 
. chance of seeing what it is like to have a subaltern on duty with him. 

Touching courtesy among officers, reference is made to A. R. 431 and 432 which 
bear on the subject. My experience has been that courtesy, both inward and in its out- 
ward manifestations, prevails. Where such is not the case, the inspection blanks call for 
specific reports. 

The point made (page 35) that saluting should be required between men in the ranks 
may have some merit theoretically, but would it not be irksome in our large posts and 
become a dead letter ? 

The Post Exchange has been discussed, but I feel called on to comment on Lt. 
Steele’s remark (page 36) that ‘trafficking in liquor is debasing to officers and enlisted 
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men.’’ Since the establishment of the canteen it has been my privilege to know quite a 
number of the officers in charge at different posts. They were selected for business abil- 
ity, and in this are above the average of their comrades, while socially and professionally 
they all stand high, and I have yet to note the first evidence of any opinion on the part 
of any one of them that they had any feeling of shame or abasement in their work. Any 
officer whose conscience troubled him should ask to be relieved and his request should be 
promptly granted. Any reason for closing the canteen during work hours does not ap- 
pear, but in case of abuse it probably would be done by the post commander. 

The opinion in favor of dividing the day into hours of work and of recreation, is cor- 
dially endorsed. It now prevails at many posts, and is satisfactory to officers and men. 
The opinion (page 38) that dress-parade and formal guard mounting have outlived their 
usefulness is not concurred in. No reason is known why parade should not be at any 
hour selected by the post commander, and they are two of our most beautiful ceremo- 
nies. There certainly is a strong feeling among officers against the post school, due per- 
haps to orders which pushed it beyond necessary limits. “These have been modified, and 
a post school in which young soldiers who desire knowledge can receive it from compe- 
tent teachers may well be one of the most important aids to improvement and content- 
ment. 

One thing has struck me in both of these essays—the coloneis appear to be left out. 
Now the colonel, in addition to his duties as post commander, has even higher duties and 
responsibilities. By regulation and custom he is one of the most important factors of 
discipline in any service. He is the father of the regiment just as the first sergeant 
has been styled the mother of the company, and no scheme of improvement can be 
complete which leaves out of consideration his influence, his example, and his action. 
Circumstances have compelled me to write this paper hastily. I have not intended to 
be censorious or unkind in my criticism, and I thoroughly appreciate the work of the 
writers of both essays, and the many valuable suggestions they have offered for the con- 


sideration of their brother officers. 
Il. 


Martial Law and Social Order.” 
Captain Alfred C. Sharpe, Acting Judge Advocate. 


T is matter of regret to observe so accomplished a student and writer as Captain 
Chester indulging in melancholy reflections on civil supremacy,— reflections which, 
if not carefully sifted, are liable to impart to inexperienced or less studious soldiers 
a grave uncertainty or apprehension concerning their liability in the discharge of 

military duty. 

In his paper on ‘* Martial Law and Social Order,’’ Captain Chester declares that ‘the 
civil law does not recognize the soldier or any of his obligations,’’ and he professes to be- 
lieve that a civil magistrate is vested with power to paralyze the operations of the general 
government and to disband such portions of its army as may be within his jurisdiction by 
calling them out of ranks to serve asa fosse/ The law of 1878, relating to this subject and 
which is familiar to the army as paragraph 581 of the Regulations, Captain Chester ap- 
pears io have lost sight of. He further observes, that ‘‘ among citizens no class is less able 
to appreciate the soldier’s position than the lawyers.’’ The best answer to this arraign- 
ment will perhaps be found in the expressed views of the lawyers themselves. 

In a case which arose in Michigan in 1887, where a sergeant of the guard shot and 
killed an escaping prisoner, Mr. Justice Brown (now of the U. S. Supreme Court) said : 
«* There is no evidence that the prisoner fired before the necessity for his doing so had be- 
come apparent. * * * The prisoner has heretofore borne a most excellent reputation, 
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was never court-martialed nor punished and was pronounced by all the witnesses who testi- 
fied upon the subject to be an exceptionally good soldier. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that he was not acting in obedience to what he believed to be his duty in 
the premises. There was some conflicting testimony as to whether he was standing or 
kneeling at the time he fired ; but I am not able to see its materiality. If he was author- 
ized to shoot at all, he was at liberty to take such position as would insure the most accu- 
vate aim. * * * For the purposes of this examination I am bound to presume that 
he intended to kill.’’ 

After considering the distinctions which obtain at common law between felonies and 
misdemeanors, and the limitations imposed upon civil officers in the use of deadly weapons 
while arresting or holding prisoners, he continues, ‘‘ But we are bound to take a broader 
view and to measure the rights and liabilities of the prisoner by the exigencies of the milt- 
tary service. * * * It would be extremely unwise for the civil courts to lay down 
general principles of law which would tend to impair the efficiency of the military arm, 
* * * An army is a necessity— perhaps I ought to say an unfortunate necessity—under 
every system of government, and no civilized state in modern times has been able to dis- 
pense with one. To insure efficiency an army must be to a certain extent a despotism. 
* * * The soldier who enlists in the army waives, in some particulars, his rights as a 
civilian, surrenders his personal liberty during the term of his enlistment and consents to 
come and go at the will of his superior officers. He agrees to became amenable to the 
military courts, to be disciplined for offenses unknown to the civil law, to relinquish his 
right of trial by jury, and to receive punishments which to the civilian seem out of all pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the offense. The Articles of War which he takes an oath 
upon enlistment to observe are in fact a military code of Draconic severity.’’ 

After some further consideration of the soldier’s status, the learned Judge proceeds, 
*« In suffering him (the deceased) to escape the prisoner became amenable to Article 69, 
and, failing to use his utmost endeavor to prevent it, was himself subject to such punish- 
ment as a court-martial might direct. * * * There is a singular and almost total ab- 
sence of authority upon the subject of the power of a military guard in time of peace. But 
considering the nature of military government and the necessity of maintaining good order 
and military discipline in camp, I should be loth to say that life might not be taken in sup- 
pressing conduct prejudicial to such discipline.’’ 

In a case which arose in Georgia in 1872, Mr. Justice Woods, then Circuit Judge, in 
charging the jury said: ‘* You should consider what, under the circumstances of the case 
‘woukd appear to a reasonable man to be the demands of duty. * * * It must be 
understood that the law will not require an officer charged with the order and discipline 
of a camp or fort to weigh with scrupulous nicety the amount of force necessary to suppress 
disorder. ‘The exercise of reasonable discretion is all that is required.’’ Certainly the 
ssame, if not, indeed, a much wider latitude would be recognized by every court in cases 
where, to use Captain Chester's words, the officer was ‘‘ confronting a wild and excited 
mob.”’ 

In the familiar case of McCall vs. McDowell, Judge Deady said: ‘‘ Except in a plain 
«ase of excess of authority where at first 4/ush itis apparent and fa/pad/e to the commonest 
understanding that the order is illegal, I cannot but think that the law should excuse the 
military subordinate, when acting in obedience to the orders of his commander; otherwise 
he is placed in the dangerous dilemma of being liable in damages to third persons for obedi- 
ence to an order, or to the loss of his commission and disgrace for disobedience thereto. 
* * * The first duty of a soldier is obedience and without this there can be neither 
<iiscipiine nor efficiency in an army. If every subordinate officer and soldier were at liberty 
to question the legality of the orders of the commander and obey them or not as they may 
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consider them valid or invalid, the camp would be turned into a debating school where the 
precious moment for action would be wasted in wordy conflicts between the advocates of 
conflicting opinions.’’ 

In concluding this portion of his opinion Judge Deady quotes the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the well-known case of Martin v. Mott. ‘‘ A prompt and unhesitating obedi- 
ence to orders is indispensable to a complete attainment of the object. The service is a 
military service and the command of a military nature ; and in such cases every delay and 
every obstacle to an efficient and immediate compliance necessarily tends to jeopard the 
public interests; while subordinate officers or soldiers are pausing to consider whether 
they ought to obey * * * the hostile enterprise may be accomplished. * * * 
Such a course would be subversive of all discipline and expose the best disposed officers 
to the chances of ruinous litigation.’’ Finally says this learned Judge: ‘‘ Personal re 
sponsibility should be commensurate with freedom of action. * * * If the law ex- 
cuses the wife on the presumption of coercion, for what reason should it refuse a like 
protection to the subordinate officer and soldier when acting in obedience to the command 
of his lawful superiors? * * * ‘The certain vexation and annoyance, together with 
the risk of professional disgrace and punishment which usually attend the disobedience of 
orders by an inferior, may safely be deemed sufficient to constrain his judgment and action 
and to excuse him for yielding obedience te those upon whom the law has devolved both 
the duty and the responsibility of controlling his conduct in the premises.’’ 

Certainly these lawyers seem to have had no difficulty in understanding the ‘‘ soldier’s 
position.”’ 

In a Tennessee case ( Riggs v. State) in 1867, the court held that where an order 
given by an officer to his private which does not expressly and clearly show on its face, or 
the body thereof, its own illegality, the soldier would be bound to obey, and such order 
would be a protection to him. . 

Judge Brown, referring to this opinion, adds: ‘1 have no doubt the same principle 
would apply to the acts of a subordinate officer performed in compliance with his supposed 
duty as a soldier ; and unless the act were manifestly beyond the scope of his authority, 
or such that a man of ordinary sense and understanding would know that it was illegal, 
that it would be a protection to him, if he acted in good faith and without malice.’’ 

These quotations might be continued at great length if space would permit, but they 
are deemed sufficient to show that whatever may be the predilections of English jurists, 
the weight of opinion in America is decidedly favorable to the soldier, and Captain 
Chester’s distrust of the lawyers is therefore not well founded. The horrid spectre of a 
hangman’s noose which disturbs his meditations should have no terrors for the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam. It belongs across the water. It is the child of that venerable Anglo-Saxon 
polity at whose shrine the conservative Briton still devoutly worships, but which in Amer- 
ica has been steadily yielding place during the past thirty years to the broad imperial 
principles of the Roman Civil Law. 

‘* Looking at our legal system to-day,’’ wrote Douglas Campbell, himself a lawyer of 
clear philosophic perception, ‘‘ it can be said that most things in it consistent with natural 
justice come from Rome, and that its incongruous, absurd and unjust features are a survi- 
val of old English customs and English legislation ’’ ; and in a foot note he adds, ‘‘ The 
unprofessional reader can scarcely appreciate the rapid changes in our legal system now in 
progress, mainly attributable to the fact that we have cut loose from England, from Eng- 
lish modes of thought and courses of study.’’ Referring to the same subject in his notable 
address before the Law School Association at Harvard’s 250th anniversary, Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., said: ‘* This new work is now being done. * * * A thousand 
heads are analyzing and generalizing the rules of law and the ground on which they stand. 
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The law has got to be stated over again and I venture to say that in fifty years we shall 
have it in a form of which no man could have dreamed fifty years ago.’’ 

One of the most recent re-statements of the ‘‘ soldier's position ’’ and duty when con- 
fronting a mob is found in General Orders, No. 23, A. G. O., 1894. Such a document 
would doubtless have simply paralyzed the learned Chief Justice of England whom Cap- 
tain Chester quotes, but its wholesome precepts are in entire harmony with the elevated 
principles which we have derived not from the Common but from the Civil Law. With 
this explicit order in his pocket the federal soldier, finding ‘‘ himself face to face with an 
excited mob ’’ need have no difficulty in understanding ‘‘ what he is there for.’’ His ar- 
rival on such a scene, in uniform, in ranks, under arms, is a sufficient proclamation of his 
purpose, and the mob will resist him at its peril. 

In his scholarly paper on ‘* The Army and the Civil Power,’’ Lieutenant Wallace 
says: ‘* As a natural right the soldier must claim that a martial law ever attends him dur- 
ing his period of action.’’ This is the trend of sentiment not only among military men, 
but with our ablest jurists and statesmen as well. In the days inevitably to come, when 
every aspect of a soldier’s conduct shall be justiciable by a military tribunal alone, his pro- 
tection will be quite complete. Meanwhile he may trust his honor with great confidence 
in the hands of the progressive, patriotic and high-minded lawyers who now adorn the 
American Bench. 


ae 


Reviews and LErchanges. 


Critical Sketches of Some of the Federal and Confederate 
Commanders.* 


there seems to be here and there a liberality of statement which revision for a 

larger audience than the Massachusetts Historical Society would possibly have 

reduced, but the five ‘‘ Critical Sketches’? furnished by Professor Ropes, and 
which are reprints from magazines, are also written with no obscurity of meaning, which 
indeed the nature of the subject excuses, notably in the case of General McClellan, whose 
own exposure of himself in the letters and biography noted was lamentable enough, but 
the kindest thing to do is to walk reverently backward and cover the display with the 
mantle of charity proverbially used for a worse purpose. When a man offers himself for 
a target and furnishes you all the ammunition also, it would be better to shut both eyes 
at the pulling of the trigger rather than draw too fine a bead. 

The initial paper devoted to General Beauregard is one of the five belonging to Pro- 
fessor Ropes. It takes note of the fortunes of that officer in being ‘‘ connected with 
several of the most important and picturesque events of the war.’’ In fact, the pic- 
turesque connection with events continued after the war closed. 

The writer gives him credit ‘for indomitable spirit and masterly engineering skill ’’ 
at Charleston, for ‘‘a perfectly clear military head always,’’ for ‘‘a trained military 
mind,’’ and for an imagination that ‘‘enabled him to foresee the movements of the 
enemy with really astonishing accuracy and to find ways and means for counteracting 
them.”’ 

But ‘‘ those elderly Anglo-Saxon military men, Davis, Lee and Johnson,’’ rather dis- 
trusted the sanguine and excitable nature of their French confederate, superior to them 
in ‘‘ enterprise and daring,’’ and seldom adopted his arrangements. 

The two engineers, Beauregard and Gilmore, were confronted in the siege opera- 
tions about Charleston harbor, where Beauregard, it is stated, thought his opponent 
should have made his advance by James rather than Morris Island. 

General Gilmore, in his own report, from which we quote, gives his side of the 
case :—** The enemy had more troops available for the defense than we had for the 
attack. Upon Morris Island, on account of its narrowness, our force was ample. James 
Island presents a different case. There our progress would soon have been arrested by 
the concentration of superior numbers in our front. Upon Morris Island both sides had all 
the men that could be employed to advantage.’’ 

The Federal advance, too, was based upon naval codperation, the more readily ren- 
dered by the selection of the line of Morris Island. 

Further evidence of the military sagacity of General Beauregard is offered in the 


S*: E of these papers, it is said, were not prepared with a view to publication, and 
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«* Memorandum "’ for combined operations between himself and Lee against the movement 
of Grant upon Richmond. 

But again that ‘elderly Anglo-Saxon’’ was deaf to the voice of the Gaul, and stood 
off the Federals on his own account so effectually at Cold Harbor that Richmond and 
Petersburg found plenty of breathing time, and despite Grant’s ‘‘ masterly movements *’ to 
seize the latter city, Beauregard, by his ‘‘ daring policy,’’ made up for his lack of men and 
tricked the Federal generals into supposing they ‘‘ were fighting the whole or the larger 
part of Lee’s army.”’ 

With General Beauregard thus constantly rising in our estimation as we read the twenty 
pages of Professor Ropes’ paper it is a little disheartening when we turn to the next of the 
series by Colonel Dodge to be told that ‘* No person, unless a fulsome biographer, can be 
found who will rank Beauregard high as a soldier.’’ 

But critics, like doctors, are never unanimous, and if the truth must be told our own 
conclusion not seldom is, ‘‘ A plague on both your houses.’’ 

In the third paper Colonel Dodge briefly reviews the career of General Grant from 
Belmont to Appomattox. For the Belmont affair ‘‘ There appears to be no controlling 
reason.’’ At Donelson the victory was ‘‘ Primarily due to the divided reponsibilities of 
the threefold command of the Confederates.’’ At Shiloh ‘‘ Beauregard’s mistake was 
Grant’s salvation,’’ and finally ‘‘ There was nothing in that battle which can be warped 
into a creditable showing for Grant.’’ 

At Vicksburg ‘‘Grant’s success was aided by his opponents’ incapacity. By whatever 
means, Grant’s was the apparent triumph.”’ 

Chattanooga reveals ‘*‘ No remarkable trait in Grant.’’ In the Wilderness campaign 
** He accomplished nothing which manceuvring could not have compassed,’’ not even to 
weaken the morale of his antagonist more than his own. 

And Cold Harbor terminates a campaign of ‘‘ Assaults in mass undertaken without the 
aid of that skill which a great soldier never neglects to employ.’’ 

The end finally came by natural means, and the army of Northern Virginia ‘‘ Died of 
inanition in the last ditch as it had threatened to do, a starved, haggard skeleton of its own 
proud self.’’ 

Nevertheless, with all this destructive comment, ‘‘ General Grant deservedly ranks as 
one of the Greatest of Americans.”’ 

Well— upon what does this greatness rest? Was he a statesman—a poet—an orator— 
a scholar ? 

This much is certain, General Grant fought the war out to a finish—in his own way 
and time —but to a finish nevertheless. 

We do not believe that a finish was possible in the nature of things or in the order of 
Providence until the South had exhausted its last man and its last dollar. 

Looking at the problem in its entirety, not merely the military conditions, but the politi- 
cal and social combined with these, there was involved as necessary, not so much the 
skilful manceuvring of the General alone, desirable as that may have been, but imper- 
atively the ‘‘ Continuous hammering ’’ under which the Old South in all its sixty years’ 
growth finally went down in utter and irremediable ruin, slavery, sovereign statehood, 
secession and all, clearing the ground upon which the New South is now rising with a 
common heritage of Saratoga and Yorktown still retained and enriched by Chattanooga 
and Gettysburg, and as the first act of the coming drama an Atlanta Exposition where 
to-day are assembled the fruits of the industry and invention of black men and white gath- 
ered from one country and met with one welcome. 

There is a short paper on General Humphreys by General Wilson. If the grand- 
father built O/d /ronsides, honor enough for one family, the grandson wrote what seems 
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to us the most satisfactory volume of the Scribner Series, proving the union in himself of 
that rare combination of qualities which enable a man to make a successful campaign and 
a no less successful book about it, two very different jobs, writers and generals usually 
being no more identical than quills and sabres. 

Of the two hundred and forty pages for the eight men passed under notice in this book 
some eighty are given to General Thomas in the articles of Colonels Stone and Livermore. 

But the two articles follow each other very much like the opposing pleas of the learned 
counsel for the prosecution and defense and remind us of the ‘‘ Sic et non’’ of Abelard, or 
to come nearer home, of the lemon and cut loaf that belong to a certain composition not 
unknown in historical societies, and which on the whole we prefer to the mixture of the 
review, ready, however, to give it as our opinion that no name of the whole war lies closer 
to the heart of the American people than that of General Thomas and that no military fame 
is built on broader and deeper foundations. 

Except for Franklin and Nashville the march to the sea would have been but a the- 
atrical promenade and the Christmas gift of Savannah to the nation but Dead Sea fruit. 

General Sherman freely committed this justification of his enterprise to the hands of 
General Thomas because of full knowledge of his qualities. While obituarial literature is 
often more nearly allied to fiction than the rule of three, there can be no doubt that Sher- 
man meant exactly what he said in his order to the army announcing the death of Thomas 
—a man who ‘“‘ Never wavered in battle, who was firm and full of faith in his cause, who 
never sought advancement of rank or honor at the expense of any one, who was the very 
impersonation of honesty, integrity and honor, and who stands as the beau ideal of the 
soldier and gentleman.”’ 

It would be difficult for any partiality to carry praise beyond this tribute from one officer 
to@another, and it is no wonder that to such a man General Sherman, when he cut loose 
from Atlanta for the sea coast, felt he could unhesitatingly trust Hood and his army. 

Amongst these sketches also General J. E. B. Stuart finds a well deserved place. His 
story is no less conspicuous in the annals of the Confederacy than his plume on her battle- 
fields. Glad he was to head a cavalry rush or lead an infantry charge but he found the 
roads on his own side too narrow and the forests too frequent for the scope of his 
genius. 

The one thing he delighted to do was to ride round the Yankee army, and this he did. 

The successive commanders of the Army of the Potomac were hardly christened in due 
form for their duties until Stuart had circumnavigated their field of operations. 

Wherever the Federals were gathered together there was Stuart careering on the exte- 
rior, careless and triumphant, scattering terror and alarm far over the border, through 
camp and cabinet. 

He galloped across the peninsula, into Maryland, into Pennsylvania, playing the devil 
with headquarter trains and sutlers’ stores, his whereabouts much better understood by our 
soldiers than by his own chief, while the Federal cavalry pounded heavily after, always 
too late but never despairing and manfully turning up in the right place at the wrong 
time. 

Finally his splendor paled in the rising of a more auspicious star, and it was his for- 
tune to die by a pistol shot from some unknown trooper of the Ten Thousand who rode 
with Sheridan. 

Stuart’s last words to his men were more than a legacy to his own people. They may 
well be always remembered by all of us—‘‘ Go back—do your duty as I have done mine.”’ 

There is a paper on General Hancock, the nucleus we judge of what subsequently be- 
came his life in the volume contributed by General Walker to the ‘‘ Great Commander 
Series,’’ and already reviewed in the JOURNAL. 
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General Sherman forms the subject of a sketch also by Professor Ropes in relation to 
which we will say no more than to express our regret that Sherman did not live long 
enough to hear this story : 

One day, not so very long ago, there were high doings of some sort at Atlanta, in 
which the U. S. garrison at Fort McPherson were courteously invited to participate. They 
were given the right of the line and led off by the regimental band then under the control 
of a very competent musician, not a native of this country, and not at all acquainted with 
local associations nor with any of the memories that past events have thrown around much 
ofour music. But he knew a good marching tune when he heard it, and his directions were 
to play up something that would put life into everybody, even into the heels of an extra duty 
man, which was done. 

When the column, moving to the tap of the drum, drew near to the grand stand 
where were massed the State and municipal dignitaries and no small portion of the beauty 
for which Atlanta is famous, out broke the full band into 

** Marching through Georgia.’’ 

Imagine the consternation of the garrison officers, the astonishment among the spec- 
tators and the far away look with which the occupants of the pavilion stared over the 
heads of the warriors at the blue slope of distant Kennesaw. 

But the band blew away with unabated zeal, the soldiers stepped out in bland uncon- 
sciousness of anything wrong and the officers strode past, each grappling with his feelings 
as best he might. 

No explanations were ever formally asked for or proffered, but when the command 
were invited to unite in subsequent ceremonies the programme for the band was carefully 
selected and the leader told not to vary therefrom at the peril of his (official) head. 

Professor Donizetti is yet hardly able to understand what the Gate City folks found ob- 
jectionable in such a stirring roundelay as : 

“* How the darkies shouted when they heard the joyful sound, 
How the turkies gobbled which our Commissary found, 
How the sweet potatoes even started from the ground, 

While we were marching through Georgia.”’ 

And if anybody asks what all this has to do with the article of Professor Ropes, we 
invite a close consideration of the subject. 

The closing paper of the book is, ‘‘ The war as we see it now,”’ under date of 1891. 

Professor Ropes thinks ‘‘ An enormous amount of money was unnecessarily spent, a 
great many men needlessly sacrificed, and a great deal of time uselessly consumed.’’ 

If measured by results, neither four years nor the national debt nor the death roll would 
appear ill employed or overcharged, but waste of men and means are characteristic of all 
wars, even if the control of both is held by a Frederick the Great, who had his Kuners- 
dorf and Torgau, and least of all do republics make war on an economical scale. | It is 
mainly a chapter of mistakes in which he comes out best who scores the fewest, and the 
heavy allowances that must be made for accident do not permit of any exact conformity of 
expense to estimate. 

President Lincoln is thought to have profited more by experience than Jefferson Davis. 
Undoubtedly he did, for the characteristic of the one was to be always learning and of the 
other to remain vonvinced ; one was ever looking for points of agreement and the favorite 
phrase of the other is said to have been, ‘‘ Quite the contrary, sir.’’ 

But Mr. Lincoln made some “ astonishing appointments to high commands.’’ Aston- 
ishing they might have been to orthodox soldiers, but Mr. Lincoln knew that in the prose- 
cution of the war votes were even more essential than bayonets, and he did what every 
President has done and will continue to do in such emergencies, and that is to distribute 
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his appointments on political as well as on military considerations. There were instances 
where he could combine the two, and these need not be pointed out. Doubtless he knew 
what sweetness was and would have preferred the pure article, but occasionally he had to 
sand his sugar. 

Justice is done toone class of facts not even now understood abroad. At no time in 
history were larger armies employed, wider areas concerned or more intricate problems of 
carriage and supply to be met. The coast from the Hudson to the Rio Grande was 
girdled with fleets, gunboats and transports swarmed in every river, the resources of the 
North in food, forage, clothing, ammunition, and stores of all sorts were thrown forward 
in vast quantities from the Ohio to the Gulf, and there was no destitution like that of the 
Crimea, no waste like that of the Soudan, no gross deficiencies like those that wrecked 
the third Napoleon. 

The folly of many of the States in raising new rather than refilling old regiments is 
properly censured. “ Instead of utilizing the army’s capital of long service through ac- 
quaintance with the duties of officers and soldiers, memories of labors, dangers and suffer- 
ings shared in common, of dark and bloody days of defeat manfully and patiently borne, 
of glorious scenes of victory rewarding steadfast valor and unremitting energy, this the 
greater part of the North blindly and recklessly threw away.’’ 

True enough and eloquently said, but it was the ‘‘ war governors’’ who did it, in the 
interests of their constituents, which thing they will continue to do. It is one of the 
blessings of a government of the people by the politicians for the spoils as at present estab- 
lished, part of the universal ‘‘quid pro quo’”’ on which the whole elective system is 
built. 

It is stated that Lord Palmerston and the Emperor Napoleon anticipated our failure, 
not so much from unwillingness to see us succeed as from their disinterested and clear- 
headed observation of the improbabilities of the case. 

We think the wish was father to the thought. In the ‘‘ Life of Lord Houghton ’’ 
there is much to prove it. He is there quoted as breaking away from his own class, to 
which Palmerston belonged, and ranging himself on the side of the North, so earning un- 
popularity in ‘‘the circles in which he was most at home.’’ 

These ‘‘ circles’’ paid no attention to the military problem. With them it was a dis- 
like to the democracy—a hope for its destruction and a sympathy with whatever they con- 
sidered as opposed to it in plantation life, which had something in common with the Eng- 
lish landlords of Ireland. 

In the autobiography of Sir William Gregory he says of Forster that when he entered 
parliament ‘‘ he threw himself heart and soul into the cause of the North and undoubtedly 
exercised a most potent influence in the House of Commons in resisting the tendency to 
aid indirectly if not directly the Southern Confederacy. And he goes on to state ‘* The 
feelings of the upper classes undoubtedly preponderated in favor of the South, so much so 
that when I said in a speech that the adherents of the North in the House of Commons 
might all be driven home in an omnibus it was received with much cheering.’’ 

We might prolong such quotations indefinitely, but in view of the faci that these gen- 
tlemen did not have the courage of their convictions, and thought it discreet to confine 
themselves to cheers, Confederate bonds and illegitimate Alabamas, it is hardly worth 
while. 

They paid the bill and it is too musty a business to thresh over the dead straw. 

And Napoleon too—let him alone. He sleeps in exile—he and his son—and his 
widow is a wanderer. Little to the purpose is it now what intrigues once filled the busy 
brain that sought to give an emperor to Mexico and strove to win over his English friends 
to armed intervention. It is enough that he was satisfied at last only to beg that he might 
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not be too rudely hurried out of the land. He was willing to go but did not want to 
run. 

‘* The American soldier seems to take naturally to artillery,’’ is the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Ropes. 

Certainly this branch of the service was well organized and admirably served both 
North and South, as well, though with inferior equipments, among our neighbors as 
among ourselves. For in the Confederacy the constitution and control of the artillery was 
more thoroughly vested in its own chiefs and less liable to outside interference, and the 
artillery officer was given a position more consistent with his command and what was ex- 
pected of him. 

It is a subject on which much might be profitably said, but we have prolonged this no- 
tice beyond our limits and close the book, glad to have read it, though we are tempted 
once in a while to echo the words of Jefferson Davis, ‘‘ Quite the contrary, sir.’’ 

H. W. C. 
Outlines of Modern Tactics.* 


This is a compact and comprehensive little volume, easy to read and easy to under- 
stand. It contains a minimum of technical terms, and the author writes as if he meant to 
instruct rather than to ventilate his own attainments. He recognizes the fact that tactics 
cannot be formulated into fixed rules which can be learned and applied in the same way 
under all circumstances ; but that they rest upon principles which must be adapted to the 
circumstances of any particular case. Even the principles must be seasoned with common 
sense. ‘The art of war cannot be learned from books. Military success depends as much 
upon the character of the commander as upon his professional skill or the discipline and 
training of his troops. Indeed, character is the principal factor in the problem, and is 
properly given precedence by the author. (XVI.) It is the little leaven which ulti- 
mately leavens the whole lump. 

In his outline of what officers ought to know, the author sets at the head of the list ‘‘ A 
knowledge of men and how they are influenced.’’ (XVI.) Many other things they 
ought to know, but first and foremost they must learn to know ‘‘ the man behind the gun.’’ 
It is a wonderful piece of mechanism, with a most mysterious motive power concealed 
within. Such a machine and such a motor is worthy of patient and protracted study, and 
no two are alike. | Every man constitutes a separate problem to be studied and solved 
before the officer can control as well as command his company. We are glad to see this. 
important fact given a prominent place in a treatise on tactics. 

‘The chapter on definitions is very complete, and will be found useful. Military terms. 
have not always the same meaning in different countries. Variations have crept in, 
especially in the accepted meanings of foreign words. The author’s definitions are English, 
of course, and as such are unexceptionable. Even strategy is defined almost exactly to- 
our liking. But we believe that strategy is an art as well asa science. We should define 
it in the exact words of the author; but we should call it the art of ‘placing armies in 
favorable position for battle.’’ No doubt the movements by which such position is attained 
are practical ; but the discernment which recognizes the advantages of the position and the 
proper method of manceuvring into it, is an art, whether it be worked out on the ground 
or on a topographical map. 

In the chapter on English army organization, the author gives us, in eight well packed 
pages, a very clear idea of the English army establishment at home and abroad. It calls 
for no comment, except that machine-guns are given a place in the organization. Hitherto. 


* Outlines af Modern Tactics. By Lieut. Col. E. Gunter. 2d edition. London: William. 
Clowes & Sons, 13 Charing Cross. 189s. 
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military men have held aloof from the machine-gun. Not that they have undervalued its 
man-killing capacity, but simply because they could find no place for it in an army which 
would not be better filled by a piece of artillery. But the English have found a place for 
it. It is assigned, and has certain specified work to do. Whether the savage or semi- 
civilized warfare which England has to wage occasionally has or has not had something 
to do with the assignment is not stated and cannot be assumed. Still, the machine gun is 
a capital weapon for that kind of war. 
‘Lhe ground occupied by tactical units in different formations, and their rates of move- 
ment are dealt with under the caption ‘‘Space and Time’’ (13). ‘There is, of course, 
no danger that any professional man will mistake the military meaning of these terms. Still 
it is to be regretted that our language has no special and less equivocal names for these 
common and important military concepts. The author’s treatment of the subject is prac- 
tical and sensible ; his rules are unencumbered by fractions, and he introduces no compli- 
cated formulas. He evidently aims at supplying ‘‘ Rules of Thumb”’ to the man on 
horseback, who must memorize them and apply them mentally while on the go. And we 
think he succeeds. The chapter and appended Tables are models upon which similar 
rules can be devised for units of any dimensions. 
Much valuable information about English artillery, and incidentally about the artillery 
of other nations has been packed away by the author in the nine pages devoted to the sub- 
ject. The artillery arm is claiming much more attention than formerly. Tacticians who 
hardly knew what to do with it thirty years ago, can hardly get enough of it now. As 
evidence of this fact it is noted that while the usual proportion of artillery to infantry is 3 
guns to 1000 men, the German army now has 5.7 guns per thousand, and the French army 
5. Russia and Austria still remfin in the neighborhood of the normal, the former having 
3-7 and the latter 3.5 guns per thousand infantry (24). 
Nothing has added more to the importance of the artillery arm than the improvements 
in its projectiles. Shrapnel is the great man-killing artillery projectile, and if its perform- 
ance in war be anything like what it is on the practice ground, there will be no existing 
before it. In the matter of shrapnel nations have not slavishly copied each other. There 
are all kinds of shrapnel from the English weighing 11% Ibs. to the Russian weighing 
27% lbs., and all are destructive. Then the use of high explosives for bursting charges 
has greatly increased the effective range and destructive power of the projectile, and given 
it decided superiority over all other projectiles in the field artillery service. But the best 
position of the bursting charge has not yet been determined. The English began with a 
‘* Base Burster’’ ; then after a while changed to a ‘“‘ Head Burster,’’ and are now talking 
about a return to their original idea (28). Exhaustive experiments alone can determine 
the question. 
But the infantry is, and always will be, the army when it is in line of battle. Infantry 
fire is the decisive element ; but it has become so deadly that the combatants have to stand 
so far apart that they cannot see to shoot. We notice that the English rifle is sighted to 
2900 yards. Now what can be seen with the naked eye at 2900 yards? Ifthe country @ . 
is perfectly level and treeless, and the uniforms of the men a strong contrast to the ground 
they stand upon, a battalion of 1000 men massed might be seen. But there are very few 
countries where concealment for an army corps cannot be found somewhere within 2900 
yards of any position. We believe that in the next great war long-range fire will be the ij 
greatest weakness of the armies engaged. ‘a 
It is tacitly assumed by most military writers on musketry, that the effect of a volley | 
can be easily observed at comparatively long ranges. No doubt, if the target is a living i‘ 
one and sufficiently large, it will indicate when it is fairly hit by a volley, by some internal H, 
commotion. visible, if not to the naked eye, certainly with a field-glass. But if the living 
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target is not hit could the fall of the bullets be seen? We doubt it. But if the soil were 
wet, or covered with tall grass or underbrush we have no doubt about it. The fall 
of the bullets would not be seen and the operation would be worse than ‘‘ shelling the 
woods.’’ 

The author describes the various kinds of infantry fire, and shows decided partiality 
for volleys, not only for their effect, but because volley firing gives the commander per- 
fect control of ammunition expenditure. He does not seem to favor long-range firing 
and says emphatically that ‘‘ Long-range fire should not be used by troops making 
attack (41)."’ 

Machine-guns have not yet made their mark on any field of battle that we can think 
of. Perhaps they have never got a chance. At any rate military men have been slow to 
find a place for them in their fighting organizations. Of course their usefulness in the 
defense of positions, block-houses, bridge heads and the like was early recognized, but for 
campaigning no place could be found for them in the line. Now, however, the English 
have given them a place in their fighting organization. The author describes the work 
they are expected to do. And, no doubt, they will do it. But from an artillery point of 
view the work could be done equally well, and perhaps much better, by horse artillery 
guns, which would be able to do other kinds of work entirely beyond the machine-gun’s 
power. ‘Their presence therefore, is a good deal like the little hole for the little cat, which 
Sir Isaac Newton is said to have cut in his door, near to the big hole for the big cat pre- 
viously cut. But the author says, ‘‘ They can often be used where there is no space for 
horse artillery.’’ And that has never been disputed. But for line of battle work they 
remain untried weapons. 

There is nothing so helpful to an officer in field manceuvres as an eye for ground. It 
is astonishing how many military advantages and disadvantages can be found on what the 
ordinary observer would describe as a level piece of ground. To be able to see these 
advantages and disadvantages, and to utilize them is characteristic of the able tactician. 
The author devotes a short and instructive chapter to this interesting subject (49), and 
every one who aspires to be a military leader of men ought to study it. We cannot de- 
scribe its contents without reproducing the chapter. 

Perhaps no one needs an eye for everything, ground included, so much as the cavalry 
leader on screening or reconnaissance duty. A man may ride well, shoot well, and handle 
the sabre handsomely ; but if he cannot do reconnaissance and screening work he is only 
half a cavalryman. The objects to be obtained and the methods to be pursued in their 
attainment when on such duty are described and illustrated in a chapter devoted to the 
subject. Those interested ought to read it. 

The march of a battalion, or a brigade, or even an army corps, seems to be a very 
simple operation ; yet it is very difficult to arrange properly, and not very easy to execute. 
In the presence of an enemy the difficulties are greatly increased, and the march of a col- 
umn becomes a problem calling for careful study and constant supervision. Unthinking or 
over-zealous officers are apt to over-march their men. This is rarely advantageous. We 
are glad to see therefore, that the author emphasizes the too much neglected rule that 
troops should be brought to the proper place at the right time ‘‘in the best fighting con 
dition.’’ The italics are his and very properly placed. 

So to accomplish the march of a column of troops properly many things have to be done 
and much has to be known before the movement begins. The order and rapidity of the 
march should be determined in advance and the column should be organized so as to facil- 
itate formation for defense, and prevent the possibility of surprise. And all this is excel- 
lently described in the chapter on Marches. Every word of the chapter is interesting. 

Advanced Guards, Rear Guards and Outposts are treated in the same concise and 
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exact manner. There is no surplusage in the book. Nothing seems to be wanting, and 
everything appears, reduced to its lowest terms. 

The chapter on the tactical employment of artillery appears to be orthodox throughout. 
«In attack,’’ he says, ‘‘ as many guns as possible should come into action simultaneously’” 
(119). To accomplish this, masses of artillery must be assembled under the command of 
one man, in rear of the selected point of attack. How this should be done is a question 
of organization which the author does not deal with. He follows the English Kegulations 
closely, and stops the discussion at the army corps. Of course an army corps operating 
by itself, obtains a preponderance of artillery at the point selected for attack, if it obtains it 
at all, by using the corps batteries for the purpose. 

While the chapter on the employment of artillery is excellent throughout, there are 
some sentences in it which will not meet with general acceptance among artillery officers. 
As a sample we cite the rule, ‘‘ That the artillery of attack must cease firing when the 
attacking infantry arrives within { mile of the position (121). This would simply be 
a notice to the enemy to bring up his reserves, and send his cannoneers back to their bat- 
teries. It would be better, we believe, to elevate the guns so as to reach the enemy’s. 
supports and reserve, and not only continue firing at the old rate, but rather increase its. 
rapidity. This would keep all the mer driven to cover by the cannonade in their conceal- 
ments ; would break up the enemy’s masses in rear of the point of attack ; prevent the 
orderly arrival of reinforcements; and create confusion in the rear. All of which are 
specially desirable at that moment. 

Again, the author says, ‘‘ Part of the attacking artillery may remain in position to ward 
off counter attack’’ (122). The italics are ours. We would substitute #zus¢ for may in 
that sentence. There is much work to do for the batteries that re:aain in position. The 
enemy’s batteries must be kept under. There is always a possibility that he has withdrawn 
his guns ; or that his cannoneers have been driven to cover, and that he will resume opera- 
tions when the critical moment arrives. We have seen something of the kind at Gettysburg. 
It is a danger that must be guarded against. Then, as already said, the enemiy’s supports. 
and reserves must be attended to. Unquestionably part of the attacking artillery must 
remain in position. And the necessity is clearly brought out by the author in certain wise 
bits of advice which he gives to the artillery of the defense. He says that, when over- 
matched in the artillery duel they should “‘ withdraw guns’’ and ‘‘reserve their fire for 
attacker’s infantry’? (126). Precisely what we would have the attackers guard against. 

The infantry attack cannot be described in fewer or better chosen words than those 
used by the author. We shall not attempt a synopsis therefore. But there are some strik- 
ing sentences in the chapter which we cannot pass without comment, because, we think, 
they contain a lesson which we ought to lay to heart. Quoting from the British Infantry 
Drill Book the author says: ‘‘ Any standard form of attack is forbidden to British 
troops’’ (132). There is much wisdom in that prohibition. To advertise the formation 
you intend to fight in is to show your hand to the adversary before the game begins. It 
was an English admiral, we believe, who said that on the eve of a battle ‘‘ There was 
nothing he would like so much to know as the formation his adversery meant to fight in ; 
except it might be the condition of his coal bunkers.’’ We quote from memory, and cannot 
give a citation, but we are confident that the sense of the quotation is correctly given. 
And an army commander might say the same, the exception in his case, perhaps, might be 
the condition of the men’s haversacks and the position of the supply trains. 

The employment of cavalry in action is not a subject upon which we would presume to 
give an opinion. That opportunities may occur during the progress of a battle when cav- 
alry could be used with effect, will hardly be disputed by any one. But would such a 
possibility justify their presence on the field when they can create an opportunity for them- 
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selves elsewhere? On the flanks and in rear of the enemy is their true field of opera- 
tions. The cavalry arm is more important now than ever it was. - But it should not be 
._kept on the battle-field waiting for an opportunity that may ‘never occur, when there is im- 
portant work for it to do on the flanks and especially in rear of the enemy.. That, how- 
ever, is only the opinion of an artilleryman and not of an expert. . 

But we are stretching this review beyond the conventional limit, and must skip lightly 
over the remaining pages. The attack and defense by:the three arms combined, attack 
and defense by night, the attack and defense of woods, villages, defiles and rivers, and 
the management of convoys are described in the author’s characteristic style—the sen- 
tences short and crisp, the language clear and concise. There is nothing in them calling 
for comment, and they cannot be condensed. -They are themselves a condensation, not 
merely to be read, but to be studied. We must refer — to the book. It should 
find a place on every officer's book shelf. ; 

CHESTER, 
Captain 3d Artillery. 


Tactics for the Rank and File.* 


This little book, one of the series of ‘* What to do and how to do it,’’ like the rest of its 
class, fulfills its object, ‘to furnish the junior non-commissioned officers and ye sol- 
diers with some easy rules for guidance when acting more or less independently.’’ 

It is an able compilation, which is about all it claims to be, and it must be said that 
there is but little original to be said on this subject. 

The language is simple so as to be easily understood, and it does not go into subjects be- 
yond which those for whom it is intended will act independently, so it is not confusing: 

lt embraces the subjects of reconnoitring, outposts, advanced, rear and flank guards, in- 
structions forthe attack, and the defense ; each subject is followed by a series of questions, 
not for the purpose of having a system of questions and answers to’be learned by rote, but 
with the object of ‘‘ refreshing the memory when the text has been carefully read.’’ 

It is a book well suited for use in the non-commissioned officers’ school, especially of 
infantry. 


* Tactics for the Rank and File, By J.C. O. Mack. Gale and Polden, Aldershot, England. 
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Prize Essay—1896. 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is pub- 
lished for the information of all concerned : 


NS 
*“~ Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate of 
Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF 
.THE:UNITED States for the best essay on a-military-topic of current interest ; the 
subject to be selected by the Executive Council and the Prize awarded under the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope to the 
Secretary on or before September 1, 1896. The Essay must be strictly anonymous, but 
the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign the same to the Essay, followed by 
a figure corresponding with the number of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the 
nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing full name and address, should accompany 
the Essay. This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision 
of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board consisting of 
three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be requested to 
designate the Essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their order of merit those 
deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to con- 
sider its professional excellence, usefullness and valuable originality, as of the first 
importance, and its literary merit as of the second importance, Should members of the 
Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they may designate one or more 
essays simply as of honorabie mention ; in either case, they will be requested to desig- 
nate one essay as first honorable mention. Should the Board deem proper, it may 
ecommend neither prize nor honorable mention. Should it be so desired, the recom- 
mendation of individual members will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the Essays deémed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Institution, 
or published, at the discretion of the Council. 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size and 
style of the JOURNAL (exclusive of tables). 

II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held Sept. 
13, 1895, for the Prize Essay of 1896, is 


“THE PROPER MILITARY INSTRUCTION FOR OUR 
OFFICERS ; THE METHOD TO BE EMPLOYED, 
ITS SCOPE AND FULL DEVELOPMENT.” 


IIIl.—The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the 


Board of Awards for the year 1896 are: 
GENERAL E. S. Oris, U.S. A. 
GENERAL Francis E, Wacker, U. S. Vols. 
Cot. L. H. Carpenter, A. 
James FoRNANCE, 
Goveknor’s ISLAND, Secretary, 
Nov, 1, 1895. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


President. 
Lieut.-General JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. Army. 
Resident Vice-Presidents, 
Major-General A. Mives, U. S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropensovcn, U. S. A, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 
Capt. James Fornance, 13th U. S. Infantry. Lieut. J. C. Busn, sth U. S. Artillery. 


Asst. Secretary. Vice- Treasurer. 
Lieut, H. L. Harris, rst U. S. Artillery. Lieut. H. L. Turecxeco, 13th U. S. Infantry 
Executive Council. 
Term ending 1901. Term ending 1899. 
Assor, H. L., Col. C 2% * Se Horr, J. Van R., Major Med. Dept. 
Barr, T. F., ‘Lieut. D. J. P., 6th U, S. 
Brewerron, Fa Micutsn, F sth Cav. U.S.A . A. D.C. 
Hasxm, W. L., Ma S. A Purrrs, « colonel, A Ona. Sent. M.G., B.-G. 
Pannincton, A.C. Lt. Col. 4th U.S. Art.Col. Wess, A.S., Bvt. Major-General, (late) U.S. A. 
Term ending 1897. 
BARRIGER, Col. Sub. Dept. B.-G. Library Committes. 


Finance Committee, S.. ‘Adjt.-Geni’s Dept.. B. G. 
Gen, Barricer, Caray, A ‘Liest -Col. Pay Dept. Col. Penninctoa. 
AREY. UGHES. lonel, Insp.-General. acancy. 
Woon. B. E., Professor. U. §. Mil. Academy 


Publication Committee. 
General Assort, Colonel Hucues, General Brecx, Capt. Eomunps, and Lieut. Busn. 


Branches. 


(In the order of their establishment.) 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. West Point, N. Y. 
Vice-President. Vice-President, 
Brig.-General E. S. Orns, U. S. A. Col. O. H. Ernst, Corps of Engineers. 
Corresponding Secretary. Corresponding Secretary. 
Capt. Cuarcas McCuurg, A. J. A. Lieut. C. De W. Wirtcox, ad U, S. Artillery. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Vice-President, 
Col. H. S. Hawkins, 2oth U. S. Infantry. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Lieut. Cart Reicumann, oth U. S, Infantry. 

Membership dates from the first day of the calendar in which the “ application”’ is 
unless such application is made after October 1st, when the membership dates from the first day 
the next calendar year. 

“An Entrance Fee of Five Dollars ($s) shall be paid by each Member and Associate Member 


ining the y—ser which sum shall be in lieu of the dues for the first year of membership 
on the 6 first day of each calendar year, thereafter, a sum of not less than Twe Dollars ($2) 
| shall be paid as annual dues. Annual dues commence on January 1st in each year.’ , 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to * “The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor's 


Island, New York Harbor. 
Changes of address should be reported promptly. 
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GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N. Y., 
NOVEMBER I, 1895. 
The following is published for the information of all con- 


cerned : 
U. S. INFANTRY SOCIETY, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, AUG. 2, 1895. 

DAR SIR :—At a meeting of the Executive Council of the U. S. Infantry Society, at 
Fort Leavenworth, on June 20, 1895, it was resolved that a prize, consisting of one hun- 
dred dollars in cash and a bronze medal, be offered annually by the Infantry Society tor 
the best essay on a military subject of special interest and value to the Infantry, the sub- 
ject to be selected by the Council, and the prize to be awarded under the following con- 
ditions : 

I. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership or associate mem- 
bership. 

II. Each competitor to send three type-written copies of his essay in a sealed 
envelope, to the Secretary of the Infantry Society, on or before the first of January follow- 
ing the announcement of the subject of the prize essay. The essay to be strictly anony- 
mous, but the author to adopt some wom de plume and sign the same to the essay, 
followed by a figure corresponding to the number of pages of manuscript. A sealed 
envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing the full name and 
address of the writer, to accompany the essay. This envelope to be opened by the Secre- 
tary in the presence of the Executive Council after the decision of the Board of Award has 
been received. 

III. The prize to be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board consisting of three 
suitable persons chosen by the Council, which Board will be requested not only to desig- 
nate the essay deemed worthy of the prize, but also any other papers offered in the com- 
petition which seem to be worthy of publication. Should none of the essays submitted be 
deemed worthy of the prize, the Board will so recommend, and the essays shall be re- 
turned to the writers if they so desire. The names of unsuccessful competitors will not be 
published. 

IV. Essays offered in competition not to exceed twenty thousand words exclusive of 
tables. 

V. The prize essay to be copyrighted by the Infantry Society, and published in the 
JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, or in pamphlet form, or both, as the 
Society may decide. 

VI. Though a prize will be awarded only to the best essay, any essay favorably 
mentioned by the Board may be published with the consent of the writer; but should the 
latter so desire, his essay will be returned to him without publication. 

It was also resolved that other suitable papers be obtained and published at such 
times, and in such places and manner as may be most in accordance with the interests of 
the Infantry arm, preference being always given to the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY 
Service INsTITUTION, unless some other periodical should manifestly be more ad- 
vantageous as a means of bringing the paper immediately before the reading public which 
it is especially desired to reach. 
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In the opinion of the Executive Council, it is not expedient for the Infantry Society to 
publish a separate journal, as it is believed that the interests of the Society can be better 
subserved by the publication of its papers in the JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
INSTITUTION, which steadily and consistently seeks to be a representative journal for all 
arms of the service, and accordingly deserves the cordial support of every officer. Should . 
views inimical to the interests of any one arm ever appear in that journal, the remedy is 
to be songht within the Institution itself. It is believed that such views will not be found 
therein. 

It is believed that the policy of the Infantry Society can be expressed as follows : 

1. ‘The design of the Society is: Professional improvement and advancement of 
the interests of the Infantry arm of the military service of the United States, regulars, 
volunteers, and militia.’’ 

It. The Society should, and will, lend cordial support to all legitimate measures for 
the benefit or improvement of either of the other arms of the service, provided that such 
measures for the benefit of one arm be not sought at the expense of the interests and effi- 
ciency of another. 

III. The harmony and good-will between the several arms composing the army be- 
ing essential to the best interests of each, the Society will steadily encourage all measures 
tending to promote the interests and efficiency of the army as a whole, and will endeavor 
to act in accordance with the motto, ‘‘ Each for all, and all for each.’’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S. INFANTRY SOCIETY : 


** All Infantry officers and ex-Infantry officers of the United States Army upon its 
active and retired lists shall be eligible to membership without ballot. 

** All other officers of the Army, officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Infantry 
officers of the regularly organized and uniformed National Guard or Militia of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, shall be eligible to associate membership 
without ballot. 

** All persons of good standing not mentioned in the preceding sectien-shall be eligible 
to associate membership by ballot of the Executive Council. 

** Associate members shall be entitled to all the benefits and privileges of the Society, 
except that they shall not be entitled to vote, nor be eligible to hold office. 

** An entrance fee of three dollars shall be paid by each member and associate mem- 
ber upon joining, which sum shall be in lieu of the dues for the first year. Annual dues 
shall be two dollars, due January Ist. 

‘*Membership dates from the first day of the calendar year in which application is 
made, unless such application is made after December Ist, when the membership shall 
date from the first day of the next calendar year.’’ 

The subject for the first competitive essay will be, ‘‘ The Army; Its Employment 
During Time of Peace and the Necessity for Its Increase."’ 

Essays should be directed to the Secretary and Treasurer U. S. Infantry Socieey, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 4 

Competitors are cautioned that the best results from this essay are expected from its 
favorable impression upon non-military readers, and that, therefore, logical reasoning will 
be more effective than tables and statisticts which appeal only to the military expert. 

By THE EX&cUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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